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Art. I.—Servum Arbitrium. 


: Scottish prelatic bishop of Brechin some time ago 
shewed himself a good polemical divine, by recom- 
mending that his friends and followers should discard the 
distinctive anthropology of the evangelical churches. That 
anthropology has for its central position the dogma of moral 
or spiritual impotency in man as fallen—that he has in 
himself no power to serve God, no power to receive from God 
the power to serve Him, no power ‘even to prepare himself 
for receiving that power from God’s grace. And to abandon 
this position is to play very effectually into the hands of 
Popery. 

The dogma of spiritual impotency was emphasised by 
Augustine as against the Pelagian theory of plenary power 
on man’s part, with the aid of outward revelation, to do the 
will of God. Augustine’s own experience of moral impotency 
had, long before Pelagius appeared, been the occasion of 
his (Augustine’s) recognition of that correlate ‘‘ doctrine of 
grace” which thereafter was known as distinctively the 
Augustinian doctrine. The Romish Church at the Refor- 
mation time could not afford to break openly with 
Augustinianism. But Pelagianism had become inwrought 
into her working constitution so as to be a necessity of her 
being. Hence, what she did not dare to accomplish by a 
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downright blow, she accomplished by a side stroke. By 
laying exaggerated emphasis on the inherited guilt of man 
as fallen, she withdrew attention from the subject of his 
inherited corruption. And by certain evasions, superadded, 
she managed, in her Tridentine symbol, to reduce this in- 
herited corruption into something fairly consistent with 
that Pelagianism, or semi-Pelagianism, which lay at the root 
of her whole system of discipline and teaching. Accordingly 
Luther, in his greatest dogmatic work, Servum Arbitrium, 
devoted himself to the maintenance of spiritual impotency. 
Calvin, too, in his great monograph on Original Sin, gave 
himself mainly to the maintenance of that impotency : some 
notable failures on his part, to bring out clear and full the 
fact of inherited guilt, are accounted for in this way, 
that inherited guilt not only was admitted by Romish 
divines, but received from them such prominence as to 
exclude inherited corruption from view, so that the polemical 
interest of Reformation theology lay in giving clear and full 
emphasis to inherited corruption. That in laying such 
emphasis on inherited corruption, a corruption amounting to 
spiritual impotency, the first reformers were as tacticians 
not mistaken; that this really is a cardinal point of 
Evangelism against Romanism; is shewn by the fact that 
now, in our nineteenth century, the great Romish con- 
troversialist Mohler, in his Symbolik, devotes his first labour 
of destructive criticism of the Protestant system to the 
anthropology of the Reformers, specially as regards moral 
or spiritual impotency resulting from the fall. 

The Romish anthropology in this relation is Pelagian or 
semi-Pelagian, as was painfully felt by the Port-Royal school 
of Evangelism. Pelagian in its working system, Romanism 
is Pelagianising in its more carefully guarded theological 
statements. But once we have uttered the words Pelagian, 
Pelagianising, semi-Pelagian, we recal to mind the fact that 
Romanism here is only a leading representative of a school 
of thought and feeling which has always existed, and until 
the millenium will always exist, both in the church and 
beyond her pale, wherever men are seriously exercised about 
spiritual anthropology. 

In relation to anthropology the question of slave-will 
versus free-will has always been the root question between 
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evangelism and moderatism. Outside of the church, philo- 
sophers, in dogmatising about the metaphysic of ethics, have 
as a rule—not without memorable exceptions—assumed that 
spiritual freedom, or inward power to do what is right, is an 
indispensible condition of reality of moral agency; so that 
to suppose moral bondage or spiritual impotency is by 
implication to deny the moral agency of man. 

Evangelism has thus had a hard time of it, in maintaining 
its doctrine of moral impotency against moderates within 
the church and philosophers outside her pale. In this 
relation the philosophers are the most impressive. That 
fallen man is “ dead,” ‘‘ blind,” utterly helpless in 
depravity, is apparently a fact of Biblical revelation. But 
the metaphysical objection :—How can man be really free, so 
as to be justly responsible for his actions, if he be morally 
bond, spiritually impotent ?—this objection is formidable. 
It has tried, I suppose, the spirit of every thinking man who 
has taken a real interest on the evangelical side in this 
branch of theology. For at first sight it is fatal to 
Evangelism. It seems almost a truism that man cannot be 
really free, so as to be responsible, if he be in a real sense 
impotent and enslaved at the root of his active life. In the 
interest of truth it is bad policy to conceal the strength of 
any objection. It is wisest and best to have the objection 
revealed in all its power. And I now therefore repeat, as a 
very formidable objection to the evangelical doctrine of 
slave-will, that it appears to contradict the fact of free-will ; 
and that the familiar distinction of ‘‘ natural freedom” 
from ‘spiritual freedom” may well be regarded by honest 
men as a piece of theological chicanery, an attempt to fly 
away from a difficulty amounting to self-contradiction, on 
the wings of a sophistical distinguo. 

The objection is formidable in this relation because the 
fact of free-will in man, of reality of moral agency on his 
part, such as to make him justly responsible for his actions, 
is evidenced both by the law of God and by the common 
sense of mankind, in making man answerable for his actions, 
and, indeed, for his character as well as his conduct. And 
the objection thus formidable cannot be evaded by evan- 
gelical divines of the Augustinian and Reformation schools. 
For, while characteristically affirming moral impotency or 
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spiritual bondage, they do not deny, they strongly affirm, 
the fact of moral agency in man, and of consequent re- 
sponsibility on his part for his actions. To this affirmation 
Augustine devoted his work on Free Will, and a considerable 
part of his work against Faustus the Manichean. Calvin, 
too, in one of his elaborate tracts, had occasion to maintain 
the reality of moral agency in man, against a fatalistic 
doctrine, the same in this relation as had been controverted 
by Augustine in those works. Two of the Reformation 
Church Confessions denounce Epicurism by name, as giving 
a fatalistic view of human history. Our own Westminster 
Confession, while sufficiently energetic in its articulation 
of spiritual bondage, is not less clear and strong in its 
articulation of natural freedom. And, as any one may see 
who chooses to read such a work as Le Blane’s Theses 
Theologice, the whole mass of intelligent evangelical divines 
have maintained the reality of moral agency in man, his 
“natural liberty,” undestroyed and indestructible, while at 
the same time vigorously affirming his spiritual bondage or 
moral impotency. And this is no accident nor make-shift. 

The maintenance of that ‘‘ natural liberty,” tantamount 
to reality of moral agency, is to those who contend for the 
evangelical doctrine of slave-will a logical necessity. The 
bondage and death of which they speak is a bondage and 
death in sin. In Augustine’s prophylactic experience, before 
he became the ‘doctor of grace,” the great fact was sin, 
regarded as producing spiritual impotency,—imability to 
serve God. In Luther’s prophylactic experienee the great 
fact, again, was sin; although sin was by him seen and felt 
most characteristically as resulting in guilt and consequent 
inability to satisfy justice. So in the whole Reformation 
theology the reality of sin, as moral evil, and not merely 
physical evil, is fundamental ; branching out to the grand 
conception of righteousness in the divine administration, a 
conception resting on the attribute of holinessin God. Now 
the conception of sin becomes simply meaningless if you take 
away the idea of moral ageney, some sort of real freedom 
such as to involve responsibility for action on the part of the 
creature called sinner. If he be not a really free agent, 
justly responsible for his actions, then to speak of him as a 
sinner is to talk nonsense. 
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The Evangelical Church, therefore, on behalf of her 
doctrine of impotency, is fully bound to look straight in the 
face, and in some way dispose of, the formidable objection :— 
How can man be really free, so as to be responsible for 
his actions, if he be morally a slave, a dead man, having 
no power to serve God, nor to receive from God the power to 
serve Him, nor even to prepare himself for receiving from God 
that assisting grace ? 

The very terms employed in stating this objection will 
remind competent inquirers that the same objection really 
holds against the doctrine of many of the objectors :— 
against the doctrine of all who are not purely and 
simply Pelagian in their anthropology, maintaining that 
Adam’s posterity are born with a plenary inward power to 
do the will of God, that there is in them no moral weakness 
at birth. For if there be in man when born any measure of 
moral inability, no matter how small, if he come short of 
that plenary ability in any degree, no matter how low, then 
there arises the objection,—How can he be really free, so as 
to be responsible for his actions, who is not morally free ? 
And this objection, based on the metaphysic of ethics, has 
nothing to do with measure or degree. It concerns the 
nature or kind of thing—real freedom where there is spiritual 
bondage. In the divine administration, a small injustice is 
as truly impossible as a great injustice. But though the 
objection thus logically reaches all doctrines affirming or 
implying any degree or measure of inability in man as a 
confessedly responsible free agent, its rhetorical force is 
felt most fully by the advocates of that evangelical doctrine 
which makes the inability to be total. 

How, then, shall we of the Evangelical Church set our- 
selves to deal with this formidable objection? I propose in 
this article to deal with the supposition which lies at the 
root of the objection. That supposition is this — that 
‘liberty of indifference” is an indispensable condition of 
reality of moral agency; that there can be no real freedom, 
such that the agent is responsible for his actions, unless 
there be in him a ‘“‘ power of contrary choice,” or inward 
power to do the moral opposite of that which he does. 

This supposition is extremely plausible. To the great 
mass of those who have not been deeply exercised about 
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these matters, it must at first sight appear to be, as I have 
said, not merely true, but a truism. It has in substance 
been a pre-supposed commonplace, both of much Christian 
thought in the last eighteen centuries, and of philosophical 
speculations in the last three thousand years. To maintain, 
therefore,—as against the proposition that ‘liberty of in- 
difference” is a condition of reality of moral agency,— 
that an agent may be really free, so as to be responsible for 
his action, although he should be morally bound,—this, 
surely, in the present relation, is to take up the cross in the 
sense of setting one’s-self against ‘‘ winds of doctrine” 
always and everywhere popular. I cheerfully take up that 
cross, believing that he who takes it up will here find that 
Christ’s yoke is easy and His burden is light. 

I will in this relation take no advantage of the fact or 
doctrine of inherited guilt through a fall of mankind in 
Adam as their federal representative. That fact or doctrine, 
if admitted, will serve to evince the justice of God in causing 
men to inherit a corruption which is total. But it does not 
serve to meet the present question:—Can one who is totally 
corrupt, morally enslaved, have in him a reality of moral 
agency such as to constitute a basis of responsibility? I 
content myself with maintaining the following thesis: 

The propesition, that there can be no reality of moral agency 
where there is not a “ liberty of indifference” between moral 
good and evil, is contradictory of all the relevant ascertainable 
facts in the constitution and history of the moral universe. 
Such a thing as “liberty of indifference,” unstable equili- 
brium between moral good and evil, cannot be shewn to 
have existed for one moment in the ease of any one rational 
being in the universe. And though it should be found that 
in this or that case there has been a moral agent perfectly 
indifferent towards moral good and evil, that would not in 
the lowest degree serve to shew that ‘‘ liberty of indifference,” 
equilibrium between moral good and evil, is an indispensable 
condition of reality of moralagency. For it can abundantly 
be shewn that there has, in fact, been reality of moral agency 
where there is no such equilibrium. It can be shewn from 
every one of the whole system of facts apparently bearing 
on the question. 

So far as man is concerned, the facts may be conveniently 
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regarded from the view-point of a “ fourfold state.” His 
‘first estate” is regarded by Evangelical Christians as 
having been one of “righteousness ;” that is, of morally 
good character, constituting inward determination towards 
good and against evil. How, in such a state, he could 
fall, is not a question here and now to be considered. 
The fact that man had “ original righteousness” is the 
thing to be considered. Here, again, the question is 
not of degree, but of kind. Supposing that he had in 
him—no matter in what degree—anything of the nature 
of “‘ righteousness,” character disposing him to good moral 
action, then it will follow, from the truth regarding 
man’s first estate, that “liberty of indifference” is not a 
condition of reality of moral agency. For ‘liberty of 
indifference,” relatively to moral good and evil, cannot be 
where man has a disposition or character morally good, and 
thus is not morally characterless,—lke asheet of blank paper. 

Some have maintained that man was created morally 
characterless, in puris naturalibus, a merely metaphysical 
human being, in unstable equilibrium between moral good 
and moral evil. For the maintenance of this position, con- 
sistently with the fact of original righteousness, the Triden- 
tine theology has indulged in a little bit of chicanery, which 
I now do not wait to expose. But I say that good reasons 
can be produced in favour of the view, that man, in his 
first estate, had a good moral character, disposition, or bent 
(s&s). If this be true, then it will follow that ‘liberty of 
indifference” is not a veritable condition of reality of moral 
agency. For the first man in his first estate was surely a 
veritable responsible moral agent. If not, what can be the 
meaning of God’s judicial dealings with himand his posterity? 

Let us now look at man in his ‘second estate,” as fallen 
and depraved. Whether he be fallen or not, few can think 
that he is not in some way depraved. There manifestly is 
in mankind as a race such a thing as vice. What is this 
vice in mankind? So far as its power goes, it is an inward 
determination towards moral evil. It is awful to think of 
such a thing. But it is a thing which we must recognise as 
a plain fact. The Manicheans recognised it, and therefore 
dreamed of a principle of evil in the very nature of things. 
Plato recognised it, and therefore suggested the theory of a 
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state of existence before the present, in which individuals 
became depraved by their own free action. Kant recognised 
it, as a “ radical evil” in mankind, and therefore suggested 
the theory of an extra-temporal act, by which every man has 
become fallen and depraved. These two, respectively the 
supremely great philosophical thinkers of the ancient and 
modern worlds, have thus agreed in recognising the fact, 
and in giving a rationale of the fact which is silly and sense- 
less as compared with that which we have known from our 
infancy :—‘‘ The covenant being made with Adam, not only 
for himself but for his posterity, all mankind, descended 
from him by ordinary generation, sinned in him and fell 
with him in his first transgression.” 

Distinctively great thinkers have thus recognised the fact 
of depravity, or proclivity towards moral evil, coeval with 
man as he now comes into the world. Distinctively small 
thinkers, like the late Lord Palmerston, may dream that 
every human being comes pure into the world, and endeavour 
to account for the fact of universal sinfulness by the sup- 
position that the born pure man becomes corrupted by bad 
company. But even the shallowest Pelagianism must admit 
the fact, that there is in men some such thing as corruption, 
depravity, vice. 

The existence, the universal prevalence, among mankind, 
of this corruption, depravity, vice, is shewn by every code 
of moral laws that has found place in the history of human 
thought. The ‘‘ Ten Words” of Sinai, expounded as meaning 
** Love God with all thy heart,” and ‘* Love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” need only to be uttered in order that all men may 
see and feel the truth of the saying, ‘‘ The law came, that sin 
might abound.” But every other principle of morality 
ventilated among mankind brings about the same result. 
Take, for instance, the dictum of Edwards, that virtue con- 
sists in love to being in general; or the categorical impera- 
tive of Kant, ‘‘ Act from a maxim fit to become law ina 
system of universal legislation ;” or the precept of English 
moralists of the last century, ‘‘ Act according to right reason, 
or conformably to the nature of things ;” or the Stoical prin- 
ciple, that every man should regard himself as a monad in a 
system, and act accordingly; or even the Epicurean principle, 
that every man should live for the happiness, in the low sense 
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of comfort, either of himself, or humanity, or of the greatest 
number of sentient rational beings. Take any one criterion 
of morality that has ever been thought of by men seriously 
thinking, and, on application of it as a test of the actual 
moral condition of mankind, you will find that in mankind 
as a race there is such a thing as corruption, depravity, vice ; 
that there is in man as now existing something fatally— 
though not fatalistically—predisposing him to evil in action 
and against good. 

The Palmerstonian theology—gay, because thoughtless 
and heartless—will trace the awful fact of corruption, 
depravity, vice, no further back than to the action and 
acquired habits of the individual. That theology, therefore, 
fails to solve the problem of universal sinfulness in mankind. 
Supposing that every individual of mankind had been born 
pure, then some at least would have remained pure ; unless 
we suppose, further, that the constitution of the world has 
in it something that necessitates impurity, a supposition 
Manichean and Atheistic. But even the Palmerstonian 
theology, the most frivolous form of Pelagianism, while 
vainly striving to account for the fact of sinfulness in man- 
kind, or vice in men, admits the fact. 

Suppose that all sinfulness in the individual has sprung 
from acts of sin on his part. This supposition will not find 
favour with competent judges who observe that sinfulness 
is universal, and that some special vices are in a real sense 
manifestly inherited, e.g. that some human beings are 
drunkards before they are born. And it really gives no 
solution of the present question. 

Though there had been no woful inheritance of sinful- 
ness, the fact stands, that there is sinfulness. No matter 
how it has come to be, there is sinfulness in us all. No one 
of us men loves God with all his heart, and his neighbour as 
himself. No matter how this ‘‘ second estate” has come to 
be, whether by creation, or by inheritance, or by actions of 
the individual resulting in habits, every one sees that the 
disposition towards sin in mankind is a fact, that we all have 
a depraved moral character. 

Here, therefore, plain fact stands out against the theory 
of ‘‘ liberty of indifference” as an indispensable condition of 
reality of moral agency. That theory demands that every 
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such thing as vice in character, predisposing towards 
viciousness in action, shall be regarded as destroying moral 
agency and responsibility. It therefore contradicts the 
plainest facts of human experience. Our civil jurisprudence 
disregards character except in so far as it qualifies action. 
Our ecclesiastical jurisprudence disregards action except in 
so far as it reveals character. But all jurisprudence pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that character, disposition, habit, 
or bent, predisposing towards action, good or evil, does not 
make the agent irresponsible, but, rather, all but constitutes 
the very essence of his responsibility, so that action not 
originating in character is all but morally characterless. 
And jurisprudence thus far only formulates the instinctive 
judgment, the ‘“‘common sense” of mankind. 

Those who dogmatise most energetically about power of 
contrary choice, as a conditio sine qudé non of reality of moral 
agency, have probably never thought seriously about the 
plain fact of vice. Those who have thought of this fact are 
aware that sinfulness only makes sin to be exceedingly 
sinful; that to be a sinner is the greatest sin; that the 
greatest villainy is to be a villain; that evil actions are 
morally insignificant, comparatively, unless they result 
from an evil nature, character, disposition, bent, pre- 
disposing to evil action. In order to bring this full and 
clear into view, let us suppose for an instant that character, 
disposition, bent, so far as predisposing to action, makes 
the agent to be irresponsible, to be morally no agent. On 
this supposition the robber is excused by his greed, and the 
adulterer by his lust, and the murderer by his deadly hate. 
Sin becomes white, or colourless, because it is black. The 
action becomes morally insignificant, because it is traced 
back to the agent in his heart of hearts—his bent, dis- 
position, character, habit. Such conclusions contradict the 
plain sense of mankind. To debate about them would be 
waste of logic and rhetoric. Suffice it to say, that they 
make a white devil, and a black saint. 

Let us now consider the “‘ third estate” of man—the state 
of grace, in which there is a new and true life of holiness, 
purity and love, though only militant and not triumphant. 
Instead of ‘‘grace,” we shall say “virtue.” There is such a 
thing conceivable as virtue; that is, a character, disposition, 
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or bent, predisposing to morally good action. But there 
can be no such thing if “liberty of indifference” be an 
indispensable condition of reality of moral agency. 

Aristotle, in one of his ethical treatises, says that among 
scholastics in his time it was maintained that there can be 
no perfect virtue; because there can be no virtue where there 
is not a struggle and a victory, while in the perfectly virtuous 
character there is, eo ipso, no such proclivity towards 
evil in action as shall make possible either victory or fight. 
The Sophists of his time, with their Q. E. D., thus found 
that perfect virtue is a contradiction interms. Virtue, when 
perfect, ceases to be. She perishes in the arms of victory. 
As soon as she is born, she begins to die. Progress in her 
case is retrogression towards non-existence. Moral perfec- 
tion is moral suicide. Such, in effect, is the finding of 
theological sophistry in our time, that ‘‘ power of contrary 
choice” is a conditio sine qué non of responsibility. What 
is virtue, if it be not—so far as its power goes—such a dis- 
position towards moral good in action as to imply impotency 
of contrary choice? The virtuous man not merely happens 
not to have lied. He could not lie. He has got in him the 
truthful disposition, character, bent. The hero not only 
happens to have done right; so far as hero, he cannot do 
wrong. Therefore, say our theological sophists, he is not 
heroic! It was surely a happy instinct that devised the 
term “orthodoxy,” which means “good sense,” so that 
heterodoxy means want of sense. Is it not palpable want 
of sense to say that an action cannot be virtuous if the 
agent be virtuous? What is the meaning of a veritable 
state of grace, what is the meaning of virtue, if it be true 
that there is no reality of moral agency where the agent 
is inwardly disposed to good ? 

In proceeding to speak of a ‘“‘ fourth estate” of mankind 
we are not really passing away from facts of human ex- 
perience. In relation to the present question, divinations of 
the unseen and anticipations of the future are a veritable 
part of that experience, shewing what is the relative thought 
and feeling of mankind. For instance, in this relation it is 
not necessary to dogmatise on the question, whether there 
is such a being as a devil. It suffices to say that mankind 
as a race have believed in the existence of unclean malignant 
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demons, who in some way have got power over man, and 
whose power is, and must be, always employed on the side of 
moral evil. On some occasions the emphasis has been laid on 
certain purely physical effects of demoniacal possession. 
But in all ages mankind have laid most emphasis on moral 
effects, sin in man resulting from that possession. Let us 
regard all this as only a dream of mankind. The dream 
when fairly interpreted must mean, that mankind do not 
regard ‘‘ liberty of indifference” as a veritable condition of 
reality of moral agency. 

Look first at the case of the man possessed, so as to be in 
some measure determined towards moral evil by the demon 
possessing him. In that case we see that equilibrium 
between moral good and evil is not an indispensable con- 
dition of responsibility. For ex hypothesi in all cases moral 
evil cannot be without responsibility; and in the case now 
in view the human agent is not in a state of equilibrium, 
but is in some measure biassed towards evil by the demon’s 
agency upon him. 

Then let us look at the demon himself. Or, if you will, 
let us look at reprobate man in that final condition in which 
he has sunk to the level of ademon. In the demon, or in 
the definitively reprobate man, what we see is a moral agent 
altogether without power of contrary choice, always fatally, 
not fatalistically, determined by evil moral character to 
evil moral action. It is not, 1 repeat, necessary to say here 
and now that there are devils, or that there shall be defini- 
tively reprobate men. It suffices to say that mankind have 
believed that there are devils, and that there shall be 
definitively reprobate men. For this belief shews that in the 
estimation of mankind it is conceivable that there should be 
utter and hopeless impotency of choice of moral good where 
there is complete reality of moral agency. 

Man’s divinations have also gone to the opposite 
extreme, of good angels who have not fallen, and. of just 
men made perfect, eternally kept from falling. It is in 
this relation of no consequence how, precisely, the elect 
angel and the glorified man are kept from falling. If it be 
simply by the power of God, the creature has no power of 
contrary choice. If it be by some moral quality infused into 
the creature, still he has no power of contrary choice. On 
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either supposition, he cannot do evil, he cannot but do good. 
And yet, from the very nature of the case, there is in him 
complete reality of moralagency. For if you make his moral 
agency unreal, then you make him to be not virtuous, 
but -morally characterless; so that to speak of him as 
determined in any way to morally good action, is again to 
talk nonsense. 

In this relation a cardinal fact is the moral character of 
Christ ; not as revealing new principles, but as constituting 
a new demonstration, an incarnation, of principles pre- 
viously seen and owned by the plain sense of mankind. 
There are not many who will accept the view of Renan, that 
the Son of Mary was an impure, and lying, and self-murder- 
ing French hero of romance. The shocking suggestion of 
Renan has done good service by the shock: shaking men 
awake and alive to the fact that this Son of Mary, although 
He should be a mere myth, is perfectly pure and true. 
For the present purpose it matters not whether that 
wondrous person and life is or is not strictly historical. 
Suppose that in its origin it is not historical, but merely ideal ; 
that Christendom has, somehow, no matter how, come to 
dream of such a character as that of the Jesus of gospel 
history; then the theory of “ liberty of indifference” falls 
to the ground. For the dream, though it should be nothing 
more than a dream, shews that mankind regards the absence 
of “liberty of contrary choice” as fully compatible with 
reality of moral agency. 

Some appear to have thought that the Son of Mary was 
born sinful, though in His life He proved to be sinless. I 
will not now go into discussion of the question thus sug- 
gested. But I make a passing note on a subsidiary ques- 
tion. It is maintained in this relation that there can be 
no reality of temptation where there is not some proclivity 
or susceptibility towards sin. Those who maintain this must 
have forgotten that God has been tempted. Temptation 
generally means trial or proof, something fitted and intended 
to bring out into view what is the character of him who is 
tempted. The temptation of Christ was, in the first instance, 
fitted and intended to shew that He was sinless and impec- 
cable. The proposition that a sinless and impeccable man 
cannot feel the force of temptation, that no one can feel it 
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so as to be able to sympathise with us when we are tempted 
unless he have in him some proclivity towards evil, or capa- 
bility of evil in action, this, plausible at first sight, is on 
closer inspection seen to be only a clever plausibility, not a 
plain truth. It is another form of the sophistical Q. E. D. 
of scholastics in Aristotle’s day. The plain truth is, that 
temptation’s force is felt in direct proportion to the force of 
resistance in the tempted, and in inverse proportion to 
proclivity towards sin. He who has in him no moral 
character, disposing him to resist the tempter’s appeal, can 
hardly feel temptation’s power at all, as a feather, at once 
giving way to every puff of wind, can never feel the force of 
any storm. He who has in him some amount of good prin- 
ciple, some force of good character, disposing him to resist, 
but who is capable of yielding, may feel temptation only as 
the storm is felt by a willow grove, which can bend before 
the power to which it opposes some resistance. The full 
force of the storm is always felt only by the oak or by the 
rock, which, though they should break, cannot bend. And 
the oak or rock, who has felt the full force of temptation’s 
storm, is the one who is sinless and impeccable ;—and that 
just because he is sinless and impeccable, incapable of bend- 
ing, though in a sense capable of breaking. 

This episodical note has not much to do with the main 
question now in hand, except as throwing a side-light on one 
aspect of it. Even those who contend for some ideal possi- 
bility of sinning in Christ, as necessary in order to reality of 
temptation like ours in His experience, ordinarily admit that 
there was in Him no real possibility of sinning; and there- 
fore, so far as the present question is concerned, they are at 
one with the Catholic Church in maintaining His impecca- 
bility—non posse peccare—as a fact. Those, again, who 
recognise in His moral character the ideal of moral goodness, 
though unable to believe in Him as historically real, coincide 
with the Catholic Church in recognising the compatibility of 
perfect reality of moral agency with perfect incapability of 
contrary choice. 

From the moral character of Emmanuel we are led on 
to think of the moral character of God. And here we are 
reminded of a remark of Neander’s, that in the sphere of 
moral agency freedom and necessity meet at their culminat- 
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ing point. In God, at least, there is perfect freedom of moral 
agency. And in God, at least, there is—relatively to moral 
good and evil—perfect incapability of contrary choice. By 
virtue of His nature as God He is perfectly free in all His 
actions. And He is perfectly incapable of choosing moral 
evil in action by virtue of His moral character as holy, just, 
and true. It is needless to dilate upon this fact. It is 
almost needless to point the inference. A metaphysician, 
who had been dogmatising to effect that ‘liberty of indif- 
ference”’ is indispensable to the reality of moral agency, was 
met by this question, Is there a “‘ liberty of indifference” in 
God? Can the Holy One do an unclean thing? Can the 
Just One perpetrate wrong? Can the True One lie? He 
answered, That we know so little about God, that we cannot 
safely reason from His case to man’s. We certainly cannot 
reason from the one case to the other without fatal damage 
to the dogma of that metaphysician. The question concerns 
not only man, but all moral agents; moral agency as such, 
no matter of whom. If it be true that in any one case in 
the universe there is veritable moral agency where there is 
not perfect ‘“‘liberty of indifference,” then that one case 
shews that “liberty of indifference” is not in any case a 
veritable condition of reality of moral agency. But in the 
case of God we see at once the perfection of moral agency 
and the perfection of incapability of contrary choice. And 
though we should know absolutely nothing about Him, there 
remains the fact that we believe Him to be perfect in holiness, 
justice, and truth. Even those who have not made this 
great attainment, of believing in such a being, can at least 
conceive or dream about the possibility of such a being. The 
supposition of His being as holy, just, and true, has never 
been felt by thinking men to involve a contradiction to the 
idea of His being as a free moral agent. The idea of God 
in man’s mind shews that mankind do not regard power of 
contrary choice as indispensable to reality of moral agency. 

Such are the relevant facts in the case. The fact of virtue 
or vice, sinfulness or holiness, some moral character, dispo- 
sition, bent, predisposing, or inwardly determining toward 
corresponding moral action,—this fact pervades the whole 
moral universe. Alike in all the states of man’s constitu- 
tion, and in the conditions of angels good and evil, and in 
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the unchangeable state of God, we find this fact. And if 
this fact had been only found once, for one instant, in the 
case of any one moral agent in the universe, that would have 
annihilated the dogma :—There cannot be reality of moral 
agency where there is not a power of contrary choice. 

The dogmatist may say, nevertheless, ‘‘ So much the worse 
for the facts. My intuition shews me that ‘liberty of indiffer- 
ence’ is an indispensable condition of reality of moral 
agency.” But the intuition of mankind has shewn mankind 
the opposite. For the facts I have referred to are recognised 
by mankind as facts, relevant and conclusive in relation to 
the present question, shewing that there can be no such 
condition. And if the dogmatist choose to set himself 
against mankind, and a whole moral universe-full of facts, 
we shall only say of him—‘‘ He is joined to his idols, let 
him alone.” 

The thesis thus maintained—that the whole system of 
relevant facts bears witness to the non-existence of “liberty 
of indifference” as a condition of reality of moral agency— 
completes the logical refutation of the dogma that there can 
be no reality of moral agency where there is not a “‘ power 
of contrary choice.” But though there should be a com- 
pleted logical demonstration there may be a felt need of 
something more in the way of rhetorical demonstration. 
The result of the logical demonstration is rejection of a 
certain view of the nature of moral agency—the view that 
moral agency cannot be where there is not “liberty of in- 
difference.” If that view be rejected, on grounds of prac- 
tically conclusive evidence, the question remains :—What 
other view of the nature of moral agency falls in that case 
to be accepted? Is it possible to give any view of the nature 
of moral agency on the supposition that moral impotency is 
compatible with reality of moral agency ? 

It must be kept in mind that though there be a felt 
rhetorical need of an answer to this question, there is no 
logical necessity. Although we had been quite unable to 
answer it, or to give any theory of the nature of moral 
agency consistent with the doctrine of spiritual impotency, 
still, on the ground of the facts above referred to, we should 
have been entitled to maintain that spiritual impotency is 
(in some way) consistent with reality of moral agency. The 
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facts referred to, if facts they be, are manifestly the leading 
facts in relation to the question now in view. Any theory of 
the nature of moral agency which excludes them or evades 
them is shewn by them to be no real theory, but an arbitrary 
guess contradicted by the system of things to be accounted 
for. Though we, who hold the doctrine of moral inability, 
had been confessedly unable to suggest any theory of the 
true inward nature of moral agency, nevertheless we should 
be entitled to maintain, on the ground of the facts, that, no 
matter what precisely may be the true inward nature of that 
agency, its reality is compatible with incapability of contrary 
choice. And this is all that we are bound to maintain in 
defence of the evangelical doctrine of moral impotency. 

Yet, though there is no logical necessity, there is, as has 
been said, a sort of rhetorical necessity. Foes of the 
doctrine will never cease to ask its friends, friends of the 
doctrine can never cease to ask themselves—What do you 
mean by moral agency if it do not involve in its nature a 
power of contrary choice, a liberty of indifference, an equi- 
librium between good and evil in action? The answers to 
this question by friends of the doctrine may be manifold. 
Some of them, in that case, probably must be erroneous. All 
of them may be erroneous, as attempted explanations of the 
supposed fact that capability of contrary choice is compatible 
with reality of moral agency, and consequent responsibility 
for action. Though they all should be failures, as attempted 
explanations of the fact, the fact itself will stand. Still 
there is, and always will be, a demand for some theory or 
explanation. For the alleged fact, of inward predetermina- 
tion to action, is at first blush inconsistent with the sup- 
position that the agency is really free. 

I think that the only admissible theory or view of the 
nature of the matter consistent with the relevant facts is 
this—that the constitutive essence of moral agency, the one only 
condition of responsibility, is rationality. It is an interesting 
question whether there may not be rationality where there 
is not responsibility, or an ethical agency which is not moral 
agency, a simply non-moral free agency, as in the imagined 
case of the fairies. That question is not practical. It does 


not concern us here and now. The question here and now 
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is not, whether there may not be rationality where there is 
not moral agency, but whether, in the case of man, rationality 
is not the one only indispensable condition of responsibility, 
so as to be in effect the essential constituent of reality of 
moral agency. And this latter question I answer in the 
affirmative, disregarding the circumstance that in so doing 
I appear to dogmatise by implication on one side of the 
question, whether there may not be rationality where there 
is no strictly moral agency. 

A very common solution of the question now in hand is 
represented by the statement, that the proper condition of 
responsibility on man’s part for his action is spontaneity in 
his agency. But this “‘ spontaneity” is ambiguous. If it 
mean merely that the action proceeds from the nature or 
character of the agent, then it fails to describe that which 
makes him a responsible free agent. For in the same sense 
‘“‘ spontaneity ” can be ascribed to the action of a bird in 
singing, of a tree in growing, of a stone in falling to the 
ground. All these have a nature or character of their own ; 


and the events of their history, which in the present 
relation may be designated their actions, arise out of their 
respective characters or natures—constituting in every case a 


” 


‘law in their members,” a thing determining the line of 
their action. But if spontaneity be made to mean anything 
beyond this, that thing beyond this can be only rationality. 
This, and this only, beyond simply unimpeded operation of 
nature, is what constitutes moral agency as distinguished 
from simply physical agency. If, therefore, any one choose 
to adhere to the traditional ‘‘ spontaneity,” he ought to add 
the epithet rational, and speak of rational spontaneity as 
the condition of moral ageney. But there is no need of 
speaking of spontaneity here. Spontaneity in the present 
relation is presupposed as a commonplace. And therefore, 
in order to bring into view the speciality to be maintained 
here, I prefer to speak of rationality alone ; and thus to say, 
as above, that the constitutive essence of moral agency, the 
one only condition of reality of moral agency, is rationality. 

If you ask me, What is this rationality ? I must answer, 
I eannot tell you. Every one knows what it is, and no one 
can say what it is. It is an ultimate fact, incapable of 
definition, known only by intuition. Instead, therefore, of 
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defining, I shall dogmatise, for the purpose of bringing to 
recollection what all men know by intuition:—Man is 
rational, rationally free. All his characteristic action, there- 
fore, is rationally free. If it be good, it is rationally free. 
If it be evil, it is rationally free. Whether good or evil, alike 
in all the four states of his constitution, it is rationally free. 
No matter what may be his moral character, disposition, or 
bent, his action is always rationally free. A devil, who must 
sin, is in his action as truly a rational free agent as a good 
angel who cannot sin. The character of moral agents may 
be this or that, but their moral agency remains unchanged, 
indestructible as their being; for its fundamental condition, 
its constitutive essence, rational freedom, is indestructible 
as their being. 

A subsidiary proposition of great practical significance is 
this, that the moral quality of action is determined, not by the 
mere nature of will as free, but by good or evil quality of the 
affections finding utterance in action. This is the proposition 
of Jonathan Edwards the elder, in the greatest of his great 
works, that on J'he Spiritual Affections. He, as well as 
Chalmers, appears to have been mistaken in assuming that 
the necessitarian view of the true nature of human agency 
is of course to be maintained by those who hold the 
Augustinian or Calvinistic doctrine of predestination on 
God’s part, and moral impotency on man’s part. In point 
of fact, Augustinians or Calvinists, as a class, while main- 
taining that fallen man is fatally enslaved, also maintain 
that he is not fatalistically enslaved, that while spiritually 
bond he is naturally free; so that all his actions retain 
indestructibly the quality of natural freedom, rational 
spontaneity. The great mass of Augustinians or Calvinists 
have, through the necessity laid upon them of protesting 
against fatalism—especially of the Epicurean or Materialistic 
type—been providentially led to declare for the libertarian 
and against the necessitarian view of the nature of moral 
agency. Principal Cunningham, the greatest Calvinistic 
divine of our time, intimates, in his characteristically 
judicial manner, that in his estimation the metaphysical 
question between libertarianism and necessitarianism in 
relation to moral agency does not concern theology; that 
consistently with either view one can maintain the 
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Calvinistic doctrines of spiritual impotency on man’s part 
and sovereignty of grace on God’s part. The present writer 
concurs with the mass of Augustinians or Calvinists in 
strongly holding the libertarian side of the metaphysical 
question about the nature of moral agency. But in relation 
to the concrete question raised by Calvinism or Augustin- 
ianism, it is not necessary to take either side of that meta- 
physical question. In truth, one can honestly appear to take 
both sides, contending for freedom without libertarianism, 
and for necessity without necessitarianism; maintaining 
that man in all his characteristic action is free though his 
action is sovereignly predetermined by God, and that fallen 
man is fatally determined to evil in action from within 
though in all his characteristic action he is free as the wind 
from which his spirit takes its name. This paradox I do 
not now attempt to defend. It is probably indefensible by 
mere logic, through apprehensible by intuition. But a step 
towards the defence of it is perhaps taken when we 
enunciate the proposition, that the moral character of action 
arises, not from the mere nature of the will as free, but from 
the quality of the affection which expresses itself in the 
action. Here the imagination, if not the reason in its full 
sense, is assisted by such fancies of the peoples as that of 
the fairies. Of this class of fancied beings, it is the very 
essence to have no moral character while they have a free 
will. The mind of mankind in fancying them has, therefore, 
been enabled to admit the suggestion of action determined 
by free will which yet is neither good nor evil morally, so 
that the moral quality of action, though dependent on free 
will as an indispensable condition, is not constituted by the 
sheer nature of the will as free—that, in other words, ethical 
in nature does not necessitate moral in character and action. 
In order to moral good or evil in action, there must be, 
over and above the purely ethical free will, some moral good 
or evil quality of affection, disposition, or bent. And it is 
this moral quality of the affection, good or evil, virtuous or 
vicious, holy or sinful, that gives the same quality to the 
action. — 

In the present relation, to fallen mankind, that sub- 
sidiary proposition is corroborated by this other propo- 
sition—Habit, disposition, character, or bent, may, not less 
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really than action, be virtuous or vicious, holy or sinful, 
meritorious or demeritorious. The counter-proposition here 
is, that ‘there is no sin except in sinning;” that it is not 
a sin to be a sinner; that it is not villainous to be a villain. 
This counter-proposition has been found necessary for the 
maintenance of a Pelagian or Pelagianising theology. It 
has not commended itself to the instinctive moral judgment 
of mankind. It happens to express, with singular precision, 
the exact opposite of the dictate of that instinctive moral 
judgment, which represents the intuition of conscience, or 
man’s primary vision of ethical facts or ideas. In saying 
above that the greatest sin is to be a sinner, that to be a 
villain is the greatest villainy, I have only said what every 
honest thinking man has often said in his heart. 

Suppose a bad action is found to have no connection with 
the character, disposition, or bent of the agent; suppose, in 
other words, that it is found not to emanate from “the 
heart ;” then the instinctive judgment of mankind is that 
the moral badness of the action is reduced to a minimum 
approaching to nothing. Even sudden gusts of passion we 
regard as somehow originating in character. It is true that 
we cannot trace all evil action back to evil character, dis- 
position, or bent. For instance, the first sin of the first man 
cannot so be accounted for; inasmuch as the first man, 
before he perpetrated the first sin, and thus brought upon 
himself and his posterity the curse of sinful habits or dis- 
position, had no evil disposition, but (according to the 
evangelical anthropology) had a moral disposition or char- 
acter positively good. We are thus brought round to Rabbi 
Duncan’s confession, once made in the present writer’s 
hearing, “‘No finite intelligence can comprehend how a holy 
creature could commit sin, or how a holy Creator could 
permit sin.” The speculative difficulty, in seeing the reason 
why, is here confessedly insurmountable. But for practical 
purposes the fact stands, as a plain fact of moral conscious- 
ness, that, no matter how a habit of sin can have originated, 
the habit of sin, the disposition towards sin, the sinful 
character or bent, so far from making sinful action to be 
non-moral or unsinful, is itself a sin of deepest dye; that, 
in plain English, it is morally wrong to be a bad man, that 
the bad man—qudé bad man, apart from individual actions— 
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is not only as-the lost sheep, lost to happiness, nor merely 
like the lost piece of silver, lost to usefulness, but, above all, 
like the prodigal son, lost to duty, guilty before God and men. 
The misery of the soul as lost is a less woful thing than the 
uselessness or waste of the soul as lost. The uselessness or 
waste of the soul as lost is a less woful thing than the guilt 
of the soul as lost. And the instinctive judgment of mankind 
is that the guilt of man as lost, breaking out into actions 
which imply alienation from God, is consummated in a 
guilty habit of alienation from God. 

It is not easy to make this clear by merely “ chopping 
logic.” It is not necessary. And perhaps for working 
purposes it is not very much to be desired. For working 
purposes, in order to gain “the vote” of honest men, 
luminous dogmatising is perhaps more effective than subtle 
play of logic. The dogma, that “there is no sin except in 
sinning,” that there is and can be no moral quality of habit, 
disposition, character, or bent; this dogma, very satisfactory 
to the shallow logic of one school, is, as we have seen, pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory to the moral instincts of mankind. 
Apart from positive revelation, these moral instincts are the 
ultimate standard of appeal. The dogmatist who says that 
there is. no sin but in sinning, that it is not a sin to bea 
sinner, has nothing else to appeal to. If he allege his own 
individual instinct or intuition, he is met by the counter- 
statement of another dogmatist who says that, in his estima- 
tion, to his feeling, to be a sinner, sinful habit, is the 
greatest sin, and that it is this habit (habitus = disposition, 
character, or bent) that makes the sin in action to be ex- 
ceeding sinful. The two dogmatists must therefore, in order 
to a decision between their conflicting moral instincts or in- 
tuitions, appeal to the moral instinct or intuition of mankind 
collectively. And the judgment of mankind unquestionably 
is, that the moral quality of good or evil, meritorious or 
demeritorious, attaches to habit as truly as to individual 
action, more completely and invariably than to individual 
action. 

The attempt, therefore, to find some such theory of the 
nature of habit as shall shew that habit or character can 
have a properly moral quality, this attempt would have the 
merit of being an attempt to justify wisdom on the part of 
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her children, to prove that the moral instinct of mankind is 
not a mistaken one. And in this attempt one might, for 
instance, suggest that habit is a sort of immanent action, in 
relation to which individual acts are only as the electric 
sparks flashing out of a vase charged with electricity. But 
such theorising would in the present relation be a mistake. 
For our present purpose the instinctive judgment of mankind 
is itself conclusive, although it had not gone on to utter itself 
more emphatically to the same effect when educated by the 
spirit of God, and though the same judgment had not been 
declared ab extra in the word of God. That instinctive judg- 
ment fully warrants us in saying that it is a sin to be a 
sinner, it is villainous to be a villain. And beyond that we 
have no properly theological interest—the interest becomes 
merely metaphysical or psychological. 

If it be a sin to be a sinner, a villainy to be a villain, then 
it is idle to contend on ethical grounds for liberty of indiffer- 
ence as an indispensable condition of moral agency; for the 
sinner gué sinner (in character or disposition) is not in equi- 
librium between good and evil in action, but fatally, though 
not fatalistically, disposed or biassed towards evil. In like 
manner if it be heroic to be a hero, if it be morally good to 
be morally good in character or disposition, then it is idle to 
contend for liberty of indifference as a condition of reality of 
moral agency; for the virtuous man qué virtuous is not in 
equilibrium between the choice of evil and the choice of 
good: he leans towards choice of good, and that in propor- 
tion to the amount of his virtue. In both cases alike, of 
good character and evil character, or disposition, the theory 
of liberty of indifference is seen completely to break down ; 
not only because in point of historical fact individual actions 
are inwardly determined by good or evil habits or character, 
but also, and especially, because habit or character has 
moral quality such as we ascribe to action. If it be a sin to 
be a sinner, then it cannot be wrong to make man responsible 
for individual actions arising out of his sinfulness, by a sort 
of physical necessity, through the operation of a ‘‘ law in his 
members,” or force predisposing him to sin. For ex hypothesi 
he is justly responsible for that evil character which results 
in evil action. 

For completeness of statement I add this final proposition, 
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that in order to the properly moral quality of action or habit, it 
does not matter whether the habit is individual or specific, inborn 
or acquired. I have referred to the testimony of philosophers 
to the fact, that mankind as a race have in them some fatal 
proclivity towards evil in action, or, in other words, are born 
with a moral character that is evil. I have also referred to 
the attempts made by some of those philosophers to account 
for that fact. None of these philosophical theories is worth 
comparing with the view set forth in the Shorter Catechism, 
that mankind was tried, and sinned, and fell, in the first 
man. But in the present relation the main fact of moral 
consciousness is, that the sense of responsibility is in no 
way weakened by those theories of the origin of moral evil 
which are popularly regarded as by implication fatalistic. 

Even the Manichean theory, which is strictly fatalistic, 
has probably not in many cases made the sinner to feel the 
less sinful in his actions, because he traces back his sinful 
action to sinful habit or nature founded in the very nature 
of things. Certainly, those who believe in inherited corrup- 
tion have not felt less burdened with responsibility for their 
evil actions than if the evil habit had been exclusively the 
result of evil actions of their own. David, who has slain 
Uriah for the purpose of creeping into safe possession of 
that which his valiant soldier-subject loves most dearly, is 
not guiltless, but is most guilty, in his own estimation, when 
he traces that vile unkingly action back to corruption de- 
rived from.ancestry: ‘‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.” Paul, speaking to 
the Ephesians about their sin and its guilt, manifestly feels 
that, so far from passing away from his indictment, he 
really has brought it to a climax when he says, “Ye... 
were by nature the children of wrath.” And David and Paul 
in these utterances, while expressing the judgment of God, 
at the same time represent the spontaneous moral judgment 
of mankind. 

To say ‘‘ by nature the children of wrath,” is to utter a 
moral paradox, amounting apparently to self-contradiction. 
The logic of the schools is against us here. But the con- 
science of mankind is for us even here. Conscience in its 
judgments makes nothing of mere origin. What it speaks 
of is quality. No matter what may have been the origin of 
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the habit, if its quality be evil, the man is guilty, and re- 
sponsible for all the evil actions proceeding from that evil 
habit. If the habit be so fixed as to be a ‘‘second nature,” 
and if it have been inborn in the individual agent, derived 
from ancestry by him and his race, then, says conscience, 
that only shews that his sin is exceeding sinful. In dog- 
matising to this effect we are only ‘‘ administering” the 
relative utterances of the conscience of man, as well as of 
the word of God. 

On this fruitful theme very much remains to be said 
beyond what has here and now been suggested. Our Anthro- 
pology determines our Christology, Soteriology, and Theo- 
logy: ‘‘Shew me thy man, and I will shew thee my God.” 
The two great questions of Christian anthropology regarding 
the will are questions on which depends the whole system of 
belief regarding things unseen and eternal. On one of these, 
regarding ‘‘ natural freedom” in man, I have made some 
notes in a previous article, on ‘‘Man’s Place, Theologically 
Considered.” The other of them, regarding “ spiritual 
bondage,” I have not much more than expounded in the 
present article. In some cases half is more than the whole. 
In the present case, perhaps, plain exposition is more useful 
to a reader than very elaborate argumentation. 

JamMES MacGREGor. 





Art. I1.—The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


1. WHo WERE THE HEBREWS TO WHOM THE APOSTLE WROTE ? 


sys portion of Holy Writ has been regarded by some 
expositors rather as a tractate or formal treatise upon a 
set topic, than as an epistle similar to those addressed to 
individuals or church communities by the Apostle Paul. 
Both views may be sustained. Contemplating its bulk, its 
regular treatment of the various subjects brought under 
consideration, and its completeness, we may well call it a 
treatise. Yet in the directness of its style and aim, in its 
adaptation to specific circumstances and individuals, it may 
quite properly be placed in the category of. epistles. The 
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author himself names it a word of exhortation, in the brief 
note or letter appended at the close. It was evidently written 
for the benefit of a society of Christians, an associated com- 
munity of believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, who are held 
responsible for the belief and behaviour of their associates. 

That they were Christians appears from the style of ex- 
pression adopted, ‘‘ Holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly 
calling” (iii. 1); ‘‘ Beloved, we are persuaded better things 
of you, and things which accompany salvation” (vi. 9). 

They possessed some knowledge of divine truth, as is indi- 
cated by the words, ‘‘ After ye were illuminated” (x. 32). Yet 
their knowledge was not so profound or so masterly and com- 
plete as might have been anticipated, from the time that had 
elapsed and the privileges with which they had been favoured. 
Hence they were open to the rebuke, “‘ When for the time 
ve ought to be teachers, ye have need that one teach you 
again the first principles of the oracles of God”’ (v. 11-12). 

Although they had been subjected to severe afflictions, 
involving loss of property, they had not, up to the time this 
letter was written, suffered the fiercest onslaught of persecu- 
tion unto death (xii. 4),—‘‘ They took joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods, but had not thus far resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin.” 

As a community, they were not in circumstances of penury 
and want; they had pecuniary resources, and had the heart 
to employ them for the poor people of God in other localities. 
‘‘For,” the writer exclaims, ‘God is not unrighteous to 
forget your work of faith and labour of love which ye have 
shewed toward His name, in that ye have ministered to the 
saints, and do minister” (vi. 10). 

They were unquestionably of Jewish origin and parentage, 
and instructed in Jewish lore, as the whole treatise implies. 
The distinctive appellation of ‘“‘Hebrews” they claimed for 
themselves, it may be from a sense of ancestral dignity, or 
from their attachment to the Old Testament Scriptures and 
the traditionary observances of their fathers. Yet they em- 
ployed the Greek language as the vehicle of thought; for 
the author of this epistle, though himself a perfect master 
of the Hebrew tongue, addresses them in Greek, as the whole 
structure of the original proves. Even the quotations which 
he adduces from the Old Testament to substantiate his argu- 
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ments are made, almost without exception, from the Greek 
version of the Seventy, even where it differs somewhat from 
the Hebrew text. 


2. WHO, THEN, WERE THESE CHRISTIAN HEBREWS ? 


The prevalent opinion, no doubt, is that this letter was 
addressed to the Jewish converts in Jerusalem. This cannot 
be correct, as they fail to correspond with the parties above 
described. Nor have we any historic grounds for the idea 
that such converts were designated by any names differ- 
ent from those usually employed, namely, Jews, Israelites, 
the seed of Abraham; or else, on the other hand, by the 
terms commonly applied to Christians, such as brethren, 
believers, disciples, Nazarenes, &c. Is there any instance 
of the word Hebrews being applied to the whole or any part 
of the community in Jerusalem who received the Lord Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour King ? 

Further, the circumstances of the Church at Jerusalem do 
not correspond to what we know of the disciples to whom 
this letter was written ; for they were plunged in the depths 
of poverty, so that a collection appears to have been set on 
foot once and again throughout the Gentile Churches for the 
*‘ poor saints in Jerusalem.” But the Hebrews to whom the 
letter was written were so far in affluence that they contri- 
buted once and again to the necessities of the saints, and 
were actually displaying their generosity at that time. 

That these Hebrews constituted the whole or part of the 
Church at Jerusalem is altogether improbable, from the fact 
that that Church was provided with an inspired apostle as 
its instructor. And it is inconsistent with what we know of 
the character and avowed plans of the Apostle Paul to en- 
croach upon another man’s province. Can we suppose that 
the Apostle Paul (and if not Paul, much less any man of 
inferior standing) would compose a special treatise of un- 
usual extent and importance, in order to instruct brethren 
who were already favoured with the ministrations of James, 
an inspired apostle and companion of the Lord ? 

Once more, it could not be affirmed of the members of the 
Church in Jerusalem that they had ‘‘ not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin.” The memory of Stephen, the 
proto-martyr, and the terrible persecution which Saul of 
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Tarsus had carried on, and which is graphically described 
as ‘“‘breathing out threatenings and slaughter,” would rise 
promptly to recollection, and check the utterance of such a 
sentiment. . 

Thus the converts from Judaism in the Holy City do not 
answer the description found in this letter, in several par- 
ticulars. We must consequently look elsewhere for the 
community thus addressed. 


8. Is nor THE LETTER ADDRESSED TO HeBrews at CortntH ? 


On a careful survey of the newly-planted Churches, we 
find at Corinth, amongst the converts there, some who 
claimed—might we not say arrogated ?—to themselves this 
title of Hebrews; so at least it might be fairly inferred from 
the indignant exclamation (2 Cor. xi. 22), ‘ Are they 
Hebrews ? so am I.” 

At Corinth the Jewish element in the population was then 
more than usually prominent. The Emperor Claudius 
had recently expelled the Jews from Rome, as we find frona 
the historian Luke in Acts xviii. 2. The reason of the 
expulsion is definitively given by Suetonius, in his life of 
the Emperor Claudius, because they were incessantly rais- 
ing tumults at the instigation of one Chrestus,—‘‘ Judeos 
impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit,” 
which, read in the light of more accurate information, means 
that the Jews, by their intense bitterness and bigotry, raging 
and combating in excited multitudes, by their ceaseless 
tumults disturbed the peace of Rome; and that this occurred 
at the instigation or through the influence of one whom the 
historian, knowing no better, calls Chrestus, and who was 
none other than the Lord Jesus Christ. In Rome, as else- 
where, the discussion of His claims roused the fiercest 
passions, restrained by no moderation, and often leading to 
the extremes of lawless violence. Of this we have abundant 
evidence in the book of Acts. Such conduct could not be suf- 
fered in the imperial city ; and wearied at length with their 
uproars and their tumultuous gatherings, the Roman autho- 
rities determined to expel the whole race from the capital. 

Corinth, splendidly situated for commerce, presented at 
that moment great attractions. It had now recovered from 
its ruin after the battle of Actium, and had risen to its 
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former wealth, and to more than its former magnificence. 
Here mercantile industry and enterprise would find scope 
scarcely inferior to that of the metropolis itself. Hither, 
therefore, multitudes of Jews congregated. Here the great 
apostle expended many months of earnest labour—labour for 
self-support as a tent-maker, that he might not be burden- 
some to any, and indefatigable spiritual efforts for the 
enlightenment and conversion of his countrymen. Provi- 
dentially for his safety, at this precise period the Roman 
pro-consul who administered the affairs of the province of 
Achaia from Corinth as his seat of government, was Gallio, 
the brother of the philosophic Seneca. He is described by 
those who knew him best as a person of a singularly amiable 
and gentle disposition. Dulcis, sweet, is the word applied 
to describe it,—‘‘ No man on earth is so sweet to his peculiar 
friend as Gallio is to everybody.” When the passionate 
Israelites, their whole nature burning with intense indigna- 
tion, rushed to the tribunal to lay their charges against 
Paul, filling the ears of the pro-consul with what he must 
have thought an unintelligible jargon of names, as they 
spoke of Jesus and the resurrection, of Pharisee and Sad- 
ducee, of Abraham and Israel and the patriarchs, and 
Moses and David and Messiah, one may well conceive that 
even the amiable Gallio would grow impatient. Public 
order was overturned. Public business was obstructed by 
their ceaseless disputations, rather than indictments. At 
length he issues a peremptory command. ‘ Drive them,” 
said he, ‘‘ from the judgment-seat, for I will be no judge of 
such matters.” ‘The whole scene is depicted with great 
vividness by the graphic pen of Luke (Acts xviii.). 

Of the Jewish people in Corinth, many were believers in 
Jesus Christ ; some before leaving Italy having found the 
truth, and others through the preaching of Paul and his 
fellow-labourers. They appear to have lost none of their 
impetuous feeling or party-spirit; and they evidently 
arranged themselves into four distinct sections or parties, 
saying—I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Cephas, I of Christ. 
To which of these, the disciples who claimed the designation 
of Hebrews assigned themselves, it is impossible to say ; 
probably they may have joined themselves to the party of 
Apollos. Now, it is distinctly stated that Apollos, in his ear- 
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lier career as a Christian teacher, was imperfectly acquainted 
with the sacred Scriptures. Possessed of a commanding 
eloquence, and mighty in argumentative power, he produced 
a great impression upon the Jewish mind, proving from 
the Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ. Under the kindly 
instruction of Aquila and Priscilla, and doubtless also 
subsequently under the direct teaching of the inspired Paul, 
he obtained accurate comprehension of the harmony and 
fulness of divine truth. 

Fiery discussions, however, are quite consistent with the 
presence of deep conscientiousness and piety of heart. 
Some of the members of the Church of Corinth of Jewish ~ 
parentage, we may well believe, were thoroughly sincere, 
and felt their need of that instruction which had been 
imparted to Apollos. It is natural to suppose that they 
ardently desired clearer light upon the Mosaic dispensation. 
For their information and guidance amidst the agitations of 
present controversy, and for the edification of the people of 
God in all subsequent ages, this noble treatise was penned. 
Most welcome to those who delighted in the name of Hebrew 
(if they were Israelites indeed) would be this magnificent 
exposition of the profound depths of significancy attaching 
to all parts of divine revelation. As they were taught to 
find a fitness in every appointment, and a meaning in every 
observance of the Mosaic institute, however imperfect may 
have been their knowledge before, from henceforth they 
might feel with gratitude, deep as their humility, that they 
were at length qualified to be teachers. 

Nor can we altogether blame, in this aspect of the matter, 
their appropriating to themselves the name of Hebrews. 
They were not unbelieving Jews; they were not now Jewish 
converts imperfectly instructed and trammeled in the letter ; 
on the other hand, they must not be allocated in the same 
class with Gentile converts, recently worshipping dumb 
idols, and even yet ignorant of the vast range of truth per- 
taining to the dealings of God with His chosen people through 
many generations. They had inherited peculiar privileges ; 
they were now favoured with special and peculiar instruc- 
tion ; now they ascend to those lofty heights, from which, 
outspread before them as some vast landscape, they discern 
the whole range and harmony of the redemption which is in 
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Christ Jesus. What shall they call themselves? The name 
may have been assumed from pride, or it may have been 
affixed on them as a reproach; but henceforth will they 
delight to be known as Christ-loving Hebrews. 


4. Is TH1s THE misstInc LetTTEeR To CorINTH ? 


In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the apostle speaks 
of the letters which he had written to that Church. ‘“ His 
letters,” say they, “‘ are weighty and powerful, but his bodily 
presence is weak and his speech contemptible ” (2 Cor. x. 10). 
This implies that he had written at least one besides that which 
we call the First. Again, in that which has come down to 
us as the First to the Corinthians, there is an allusion to a 
former letter which the apostle had previously written to 
Corinth. Now, we would not willingly accept the idea that 
any part of God’s inspired word has been lost to the Church. 
May not our Epistle to the Hebrews—let us say to the Chris- 
tian Hebrews in Corinth—prove to be the missing letter here 
referred to ? 

The reference we find in 1 Cor. v. 9, and quote from 
Conybeare’s translation : 


“T enjoined you in my letter not to keep company with fornicators ; 
yet I meant not altogether to bid you forego intercourse with men of this 
world who may be fornicators, or lascivious, or extortioners, or idolators ; 
for so you would be forced to go utterly out of the world. But my 
meaning was, that you should not keep company with any man who, 
bearing the name of a brother, is either a fornicator, or lascivious, or an 
idolator, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with such a man, 
I say, you must not so much as eat. For what need have I to judge 
those who are without the Church? Is it not your part to judge those 
who are within it? But those who are without are for God’s judgment. 
And for yourselves, cast out the evil one from the midst of you.” 


Now, if we turn to the work before us, we perceive a pas- 
sage which we take to be precisely the admonition referred 
to. The writer, speaking as to an organised community 
having the power of discipline, says, ‘‘ Look diligently, lest 
any man fall short of the grace of God, lest any root of 
bitterness springing up trouble you, thereby many be defiled ; 
lest there be any fornicator,” &c.? 

Again : ‘‘ Let marriage be held honourable in all; and 
let the bed be undefiled; for whoremongers and adulterers 


1 Conybeare, ii. 85. - 2 Ibid., version of Heb, xii. 15. 
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God will judge” (Heb. xiii. 4).". The sentiment accords. 
The duty is inculeated. This is what the apostle says he 
wrote to the Corinthians. 

Another reference is sufficiently explicit. Looking at the 
Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2) we meet with a 
declaration of the insufficiency of their spiritual knowledge ; 
the author expressly stating that he had already complained 
of the same lack. ‘I, brethren, could not speak unto you 
as spiritual, but as carnal, even as babes in Christ. I fed 
you with milk and not with meat: for you were not able to 
bear it, neither yet now are ye able.” 

Here it is clear that on some previous occasion the apostle 
had made complaint of their incomplete attainments, and 
the defectiveness of their knowledge in spiritual things. In 
confirmation of the view that the epistle before us is the 
missing letter in which that complaint was made, read the 
passage to be found in Heb. v. 11-14. He is speaking of 
Melchizedek, and says : 


“ Of whom we have many things to say, and hard to be uttered, seeing 
ye are dull of hearing. For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, 
ye have need that one teach you again what are the first principles of the 
oracles of God ; and ye have need of milk, and not of strong meat. For 
everyone that uses milk is unskilful in the word of righteousness ; for he 
isa babe. But strong meat is for them that are of age, who have their 
senses exercised to discern both good and evil.” 


These two passages contain a palpable allusion, the one 
to the other. Which is the later? We can have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing the clause in Corinthians the more 
recent. The apostle says (1 Cor. iii. 1), “‘I could not speak 
unto you ”’—he means on that former occasion,—“ for you 
were not then able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able.” 
So that we have not only a distinct reference to the words, 
but an indubitable assertion that he had addressed that 
letter (which we call the Epistle to the Hebrews) to the 
Church at Corinth. This brings us to the point: the 
Hebrews are those who called themselves by that name at 
Corinth, and who are alluded to in the Second Epistle 
(2 Cor. xi. 22). 

Two or three minor matters are not unworthy of notice, 
which incidentally confirm the view here taken. These 


1 Conybeare and Howson, ii. 547, where the imperative form is justified. 
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Hebrews, to whom the apostle wrote plainly, had been 
visited by him before, for he asks their prayers that he 
may be restored to them again (Heb. xiii. 19), which exactly 
agrees with the facts of Paul’s residence for a long period 
at Corinth (Acts xviii.), and his repeated visits subsequently. 
He knew not only Aquila and Priscilla, but doubtless the 
greater part of those who had come from Italy, or were 
denizens of the city. Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
he had baptised with his own hand; Apollos, who also was 
of Jewish origin, entrusted with special charge, went to 
Achaia (Acts xviii. 27, 28), and is mentioned as residing at 
Corinth (xix. 2, 3). But these Christian Hebrews were well 
acquainted with Timothy (Heb. xiii. 23). Now Silas and. 
Timothy arrived at Corinth whilst the apostle was in the very 
height of his labours there (Acts xviii. 5). Encouraged by 
their presence, he pressed the word home with greater urgency 
and boldness upon the Jews; and having seen the vision 
and heard the voice (Acts xviii. 9), he held on his course 
fearlessly, knowing that God had much people in that city. 

Amongst the greetings, the apostle says, “ They from Italy 
salute you” (Heb. xiii. 24), which would distinctly apply to 
such as Aquila and Priscilla who had fled from Rome, had 
sojourned for a considerable time at Corinth as well-known 
members of the Church there, and who were residing at the 
time this letter was written, with the Apostle Paul at 
Ephesus. No doubt the clause has been translated ‘‘ they 
of Italy,” and we need not dispute that it might apply to 
persons surrounding the apostle, supposing he were in Italy 
at the time of writing. But looking at the preposition he 
employs, and candidly weighing all the facts brought 
forward here, it is more natural to understand it: ‘‘ They 
(who came] from Italy,” and who are present with me 
whilst I write, send Christian salutations—particularly as 
we are in a position to give the names of persons answering 
to the phrase. 

Strongly corroborating the opinion here advocated, that 
the Hebrews to whom our epistle was addressed formed 
part of the Church at Corinth, is the fact, that Clemens 
Romanus is familiarly acquainted with it. In all proba- 
bility he is the Clement referred to by St Paul in the 
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closing chapter of the Epistle to the Philippians, and is 
the earliest of the Church Fathers whose works have been 
preserved to our day. ‘Two letters to the Corinthians, 
ascribed to him, are still extant. In the former of these, 
which is admitted to be genuine, he makes no less than ten 
unmistakable allusions to the work which we now call the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, quoting it as a document equally 
known to himself and to the Corinthian Church. On the 
supposition that it had been written and sent to Jews in 
Judea, this would be exceedingly difficult to account for. 
But on the hypothesis that it was addressed to Hebrews at 
Corinth, Clement’s knowledge of it is natural and plain, 
and he becomes an undeniable witness in favour of what we 
hold to be the truth. 

Finally, with respect to the course of thought, when we 
regard the three letters—that to the Hebrews, and the first 
and second to the Corinthians—as all addressed to the same 
community, we are able to trace out an orderly and com- 
plete discussion of the several topics laid down in the sixth 
chapter to the Hebrews. Taking either letter alone, we 
find some of those subjects are omitted, or are insufficiently 
treated. But viewing the three letters as virtually one, 
because all open to the knowledge of the same society, we 
perceive them to be welded together into one harmonious 
whole by the interconnection of thought. 

The subject of Repentance the apostle takes up in Heb. 
vi. 4-9; Faith he unfolds in Heb. x. 35, xi., xii. 2; Baptisms 
are dealt with 1 Cor. i. 11-16, and iii. 8-85; Teaching, 
1 Cor. i. 17, onwards to iii. 1. On Spiritual Gifts or Laying 
on of Hands he expatiates in 1 Cor. xii.-xiv.; Resurrection 
from the Dead is discussed in that incomparable chapter, 
1 Cor. xv.; and Eternal Judgment is repeatedly and fully 
brought into view in 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16, iv. 2, 3, v. 10, 11, 
ix. 6, x. 7, and xi. 1, 2. 

Meanwhile he never loses sight of the matter of Perfection 
unto which he desires the disciples to be carried forward. 
It would prolong this paper unduly even to glance at the 
fulness of detail and variety of aspects in which this topic 
of Christian perfection is presented. Compare Heb. ii. 10, 
vi. 1, vii. 11, 19, 28, ix. 9, 10, x. 1, 2, 14, xi. 40, xii. 23; 
1 Cor. ii. 6, ix. 24-27, xiii. 10, xiv. 20; 2 Cor. xii. 9, xiii. 9-14. 
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The fervid mind of the apostle, indeed, overflows into 
numberless subordinate topics, all pertinent, all treated 
with superhuman sagacity and consummate wisdom, all 
conducive to the edification of the people of God. The 
more wonderful the variety and fecundity of thought, the 
more beautiful appears the transcendent orderliness which 
pervades the whole fulness of his teaching. 

A patient consideration of the arguments thus briefly 
stated will satisfy, we believe, the candid inquirer after 
truth— 

1. That this letter was not primarily written to the 
Hebrews in Judea. 

2. That there were in the Corinthian Church brethren of 
Jewish origin who were known and designated, for what- 
ever reason, as ‘‘ Hebrews.” 

3. That the apostle, antecedently to the letter known as 
the First to the Corinthians, had already addressed an 
epistle to that Church. 

4, That allusions to the sentiments of that previous 
epistle, and quotation of its very words, shew that this 
to ‘‘the Hebrews ”’ is the letter referred to. 

5. That all the minute circumstances of person and place 
concur in sustaining this opinion. 

6. That a connected course of thought, according to an 
arrangement of topics laid down in the primary letter 
(Heb. vi.), may be traced consecutively through all the three 
(Heb., 1 Cor., 2 Cor.), binding them into one whole, as 
addressed unto one community. 

7. Finally, and most important deduction of all, the 
Epistles to the Corinthians being the unchallenged pro- 
duction of the Great Apostle, this also to the ‘‘ Hebrews,” 
must be held to have emanated from the same inspired 
source; and that notwithstanding any diversity of form or 
style discoverable therein. 

We trust this subject will be pursued by earnest students 
of the original, who will not fail to discover many other 
indications of the truth of this view, so that their minds 
may become thoroughly established in the Pauline author- 
ship, and the unquestionable inspiration of this instructive 
and vital portion of the New Testament. 

Tomas Burpirt. 
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Art. III.—On the Relation of God to the World. 


The Conservation of Energy. By Batrour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Henry 8. King & Co. London. 1874. 

History of the Conflict between Religion and Science. By Jonn WILLIAM 
Draper, M.D., LL.D. Henry 8S. King & Co. London. 1875. 
Mikrokosmus: Ideen zur Naturgeschichte und Geschichte der Menscheit 

(Ideas towards a History of Nature and a History of Man). Von 
Hermann Lotze. Second Edition. 8S. Hirtzel. Leipsig. 1869. 
Naturliche Schipfungsgeschichte (Natural History of Creation). Von Dr 
Ernest Harcket. Georg Reimer. Berlin. 1870. 
Christian Dogmatics. By Dr H. Marrensen. Translated from the 
German. By Rev. Wm. Urwick. (Clark’s For. Theol. Library.) 
T. & T. Clark. Edinburgh. 1866. 


Ho’ shall one, in the interests both of science and theo- 

logy, state afresh the old question of the relation of 
God to the world? Is it possible so to conceive of that 
relation, and so to give expression to it, that there shall be 
room left for the widest exercise of the scientific mind, and 
room left also for the religious instincts of the heart, for the 


claims of conscience, and for free communion between God 
and man? In any discussion of this subject, in the present 
tone and temper of the public mind, a due regard must be 
had to the interests and claims of science. Any satisfactory 
solution cannot ignore the conditions set by those views of 
the world which have been reached by patient investigation 
into the laws and processes of things. Theology must 
extend such a hand of friendship to science, and generously 
concede to her such a sphere, as shall leave to her no legiti- 
mate ground of complaint. No less, however, must theology 
reserve for herself her own sphere and function, and insist 
on a due regard being paid to those facts which emerge in 
history and in the consciousness of man—facts, the due 
exposition and interpretation of which, form so large a part 
of philosophy and theology. 

It will be well then to come as swiftly and shortly as 
possible to an understanding of the view of the world which 
now obtains acceptance among scientific men. An historical 
account of the beginning and progress of science would far 
exceed our limits, and is really not needed for the purpose 
we have in view. We have not to do with the origin and 
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growth of the scientific idea of the world, but with it as now 
fixed and determined, or in process of being fixed and deter- 
mined. There was a time when most of those ordered 
sequences, which are now the commonplaces of science, were 
unobserved by men, and the seemingly vacant spaces of the 
world were peopled by innumerable arbitrary beings. Still 
there were certain orderly recurring movements in nature 
which could not escape the notice of man at any time, since 
first a human eye was opened to behold the glories of the 
world. Sunset and sunrise, the succession of day and night, 
were always there; the marshalled hosts of heaven moved 
in established order then as now; seedtime and harvest, 
summer and winter, came and went with a regularity which 
seldom varied. No one could be familiar with such things as 
these without recognising that in some spheres, at least, 
there was an orderly and unchanging succession of events. 
The advance of science is simply the recognition of the 
truth, that throughout all the spheres of being there obtains 
an order, as fixed and unchangeable as that which rules the 
stars. Step by step science has advanced in its wondrous 
career of progress, until there are scarcely any phenomena 
of the world which are not either ascertained to be subject 
to fixed laws, or may reasonably be supposed to be so. We 
look at the largest part of the material universe, the world 
of inanimate matter, the great substructure on which the 
worlds of life and intelligence appear to rest. And we ask, 
What are the conclusions of science with regard to it? We 
are presented with what natural philosophers justly call the 
crowning glory of their science. The sum of the forces of 
the material world is a constant quantity. All force is one, 
and may be translated into all other forces. Energy may 
appear now as light, now as electricity, now as heat; but 
though the form may change, the energy abides. These may 
be in a state of constant interchange; but their sum is con- 
stant, and can neither, so far as the material universe is 
concerned, be increased.'! This law of the conservation and 
correlation of energy has only recently come fairly to the 
front ; but it may be remarked that it has been the suppressed 
premise of all science, since men began to assume that order, 
and not caprice, was the law of the universe. It may now 
1 Balfour Stewart on The Conservation of Energy, p. 83, et sey. 
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be accepted as true, for it has already received such 
abundant, varied, and prolonged proof, as can be expected 
from the nature of the case. But while accepting it as true 
within its own range, we have seen no proof as yet that it 
can fairly be extended to what may be called the energy of 
life, the energy of intelligence, the energy of spirit. At all 
events, until life and intelligence can be resolved into a 
modification of the more general law of matter and motion, 
we are justified in laying down as the limit of the action of 
the law of the conservation of energy, the boundary line 
where life meets the world of inanimate matter. It has not 
yet been proved ; we are not aware if the problem has ever 
been fairly stated, that the sum of living force is a constant 
quantity, much less has it been stated that the sum of 
intellectual force is a constant quantity. 

Taking this law of conservation as true then for the mate- 
rial universe, it has as its correlative the law of the dissipation 
of energy. Energy is dissipated over all the world at a rate 
which may be calculated. All forces are tending to one dead 
level, and the universe, as at present constituted, must have 
had a beginning, and must have an end. If the deductions 
of natural philosophy be true—for the explanation of the 
universe one cannot postulate either infinite force or endless 
time—one must be contented with a limited quantity both 
of force and of time. This is said, of course, from the point 
of view assumed by science; and science has to start from the 
present system of things, and its discoveries are the recogni- 
tion and the registration of the ordered sequence of events, 
as in the present cosmos. Science presupposes the uni- 
formity and the continuity of the laws which govern the 
existing universe. Any breach of uniformity, any want of 
continuity, would simply throw science out of its reckoning ; 
and those equations which produce great and true results 
within certain limits, beyond those limits give absolute 
nonsense as the only solution. A catastrophe, produced by 
a power acting from without, would set our most elaborate 
calculus at defiance, for the presupposition of our calculus 
is, that things have ever been as they now are, and from the 
nature of the case it is inapplicable to any other system. A 
beginning or an end is altogether beyond the range of science; 
but science is compelled, often sorely against its will, while 
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looking at the vast dissipation of energy going on over the 
whole universe, to acknowledge that the world, as at present 
constituted, must have had a beginning and must come to 
an end, 

The first element in the scientific idea of the world is 
given us in this great law of the Conservation of Energy. 
Force is one, and the sum of the forces of the material 
universe, considered in itself, can neither be increased or 
diminished. This law holds good for the whole material 
universe. The vast bulk of the material universe consists 
of matter on which no form of life appears. The earth on 
which we live has life only at or near its surface. Matter 
without life forms the base of the great pyramid of being, 
and its laws are either already, or in course of time, may be 
fixed, known, and determined. The dynamical and chemical 
laws of matter are certainly conditions for the existence of 
those new selecting forces, which are manifested in the 
various forms of living beings. The conditions of the 
problem set to science by these new centres of selection are 
infinitely more complex than those contained in the problem 
of lifeless matter. No doubt there are chemical and dyna- 
mical laws at work here too; but we are in the presence of a 
new selecting force, which to a certain extent controls those 
dynamical and other laws of matter, and sets them to act in 
new relations to produce new results. It has not been 
possible: hitherto to reduce the phenomena manifested by 
living things to a mere modification of the laws of matter 
and motion. Our most powerful calculus, our most advanced 
experiments, find in life a new element which no chemical 
or other laws of matter can adequately explain. One might 
conjecture that were our vision keen enough, and our means 
of investigation much more powerful than they at present 
are, we might discover in matter the ‘‘ promise and the 
potency of every form of life.” If we quietly change the old 
definition of matter, we may in a stealthy manner put into 
it by definition all that is taken out of it in result. Our 
scientific friends wax eloquent in denunciation of the word 
‘‘ vitality,” and with more or less humour compare it with 
the old word “ aquosity.” ‘‘ We do not assume,” says Pro- 
fessor Huxley,’ “‘ that a something called ‘ aquosity’ entered 

1 Lay Sermons, &e., p. 151. 
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into and took possession of the oxide.of hydrogen as soon as 
it was formed.” No, for we can work that experiment both 
ways. By suitable means water may be separated into 
oxygen and hydrogen; and these by the electric spark can be 
reunited into water. It is by no means a difficult operation 
to cause life to disappear from any mass of protoplasmic 
matter which we may take in hand ; but one has yet to learn 
that science has worked the problem the other way. Given 
a living body, to reduce it to elements is not difficult ; given 
the elements, to produce life, is something science has not 
done, atid is something to which it seems to have made as 
yet no approach. Life only comes from life ; and one form 
of life only comes from a previous form of the same kind. 
Life has hitherto appeared only in fixed forms. And no 
selection of man, nor natural selection, as far as science 
has shewn, has been able to translate one form into another, 
or if translated to render the new form permanent. 

It is getting fashionable now (and fashion has a great 
power in scientific speculation, as in other matters) to assume 
the existence of a primordial germ—how that germ arrived is 
a problem which admits of a wide solution—and from that 
germ to derive by evolution, through the reciprocal inter- 
change of organism and environment during countless ages, 
all the teeming forms of life with which this earth is now 
peopled. Somehow life made a beginning—perhaps borne 
by some aerolite which survived the convulsion which tore 
into tatters some former world, and, after many wanderings 
through a homeless space, at last found refuge in this earth 
of ours, bearing with it the seeds of life. Science gravely 
assures us that somehow life began to be. And then, 
through a method of trial and of error—through exhausting 
all possible ways, until failures were somehow eliminated, and 
the right relation between the organism and its environ- 
ment was stumbled on—through this curious path life 
travelled on to the manifold forms in which it is now em- 
bodied, and all the different kinds of living things began to 
be, and were perpetuated. Now, it is freely admitted that 
this is quite a legitimate conjecture on the part of science ; 
for, as such, science is neither theistic nor anti-theistic. It 
is quite entitled to pursue its own path, and to disregard all 
consequences, theological or philosophical, which may seem 
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to follow as results from its investigations and discoveries. 
It has its own proper work to do, and no intelligent man 
will quarrel with it for doing that work. But while it is 
granted that Darwinism has an unassailable position simply 
as a scientific conjecture, which may or may not be true, 
and as yet is in a state awaiting proof and verification, it is 
rather rapid work, we must submit, to assume it as true, 
and on it as a foundation to build a vast superstructure—so 
vast as in no part to leave any room for creative intelligence 
or providential purpose. When, on the assumption of the 
truth of Darwinism, all opposing solutions are contempt- 
uously set aside, it is time seriously to demur, and to 
remind its advocates of the principles they themselves 
advocate in other fields of knowledge as the condition of 
scientific proof. There is, it appears to me, no one con- 
dition of strict inductive generalisation observed in the 
method of Darwinian proof. The followers of Mr Darwin 
tell us that they take their time from geology; following 
Sir Charles Lyell, they think they have unmeasured time to 
deal with. No limit can be set, they say, to the countless 
ages through which the forces which prevail now have been 
working on the globe on which we live. Granted time 
enough, and geology can account, it says, for all changes 
on the earth’s surface. Now, it is not theology which here 
steps in, to say to geology and Darwinians that infinite 
time cannot be granted. One section of science sternly 
confronts another, and natural philosophy lays down as its 
unanswerable dictum, that from many converging lines of 
proof—proofs drawn from the well-known laws of the con- 
duction and radiation of heat—from the expenditure of the 
energy of the sun, and from other things, the duration of 
the earth’s existence in the past as a place fit for life is 
limited, and cannot have extended beyond a certain time. Sir 
William Thomson, in his profoundly scientific papers read 
before the Geological Society of Glasgow in 1868-69, has 
laid an imperative necessity on geology, and consequently 
on Darwinism, to quicken the march of events within its 
province. As soon as any limit is laid on time—and such 
a limit is incontestably laid on it by Sir William Thomson 
—the theory of evolution expires for lack of breathing space. 
Given the present progress of evolution, and the present 
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stability of fixed forms of life, what time would be required 
for the evolution of all forms of life from one germ? The 
greater the antiquity of man, or any other present form of 
life, the worse for the theory of evolution. 

It may be here remarked, also, that Darwinism implies 
Mr Darwin. If one could see an intelligence like his, but 
with a keener sight, and a grander sweep of vision, working 
on through all time, watching the variations which might 
arise, rendering them permanent by fitting means, and 
moulding them according to its pleasure within the assigned 
limits of variation, one might not be disinclined to be his 
disciple. But the transition from selection by Mr Darwin 
to natural selection—from his patient intelligence, watch- 
ing, and arranging and continually intensifying all differ- 
ences which might emerge in the course of his investigations 
and experiments, to the mere drift of unintelligent forces 
operating without purpose through endless time—is too 
great a demand to be acceded to, unless one is inspired 
with the blind faith which advanced science now-a-days 
demands from its devotees. What a display of thought, 
intelligence, and purpose on the part of a Darwin, a Huxley, 
and a Hiickel, to prove that in nature there is no such 
thing as purpose. Let those forces, whether molecular or 
vital, be intelligent or helmed in their course by an intelli- 
gence similar to that intelligence which, with so much 
vigour and skill, advocates the opinion that the working of 
unconscious forces is competent to the production of the 
universe, and the present writer can have little objection to 
their view. But Darwinism is drift, not purpose; is force, 
not intelligence; and its great merit, in the eyes of its 
most advanced followers, is, that it enables them to dis- 
pense with intelligence and purpose in the production and 
the preservation of the universe. The great merit of the 
speculations of Mr Darwin is the strong emphasis he has 
laid on the great fact of the unity of life. Whether we 
accept his theory or reject it, we cannot escape the clear 
conviction, that all life is formed on one great plan'—that, 
stretching upwards from the most rudimentary germs to 


' It is curious, that neither on the theory of Darwin nor of any other can 
we escape the necessity of using language indicative of purpose, intelligence, 
design. 
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life’s highest forms, life begins, grows, and ends according 
to the same great laws. The first and lower forms of life 
predicted those which were to follow after; and the highest 
form of all contains within itself, either in full development 
or rudimentary, all that is in all the lower. Whether we 
account for this on the theory of a Divine Intelligence 
which knew its own purpose, and from the first kept the 
last in view, and moulded all in ordered succession to the 
destined end, or whether we account for it by the drift of 
unintelligent forces through endless time, certain it is that 
life, from lowest to highest, is one, and is subject to the 
same conditions of origin, growth, consummation, and 
decay. The old-fashioned theory that life is formed on one 
great plan, each successive series as it arose approaching 
nearer to the highest type, acknowledges the fact of the 
continuity of life no less than the other, and to old-fashioned 
people, not so enlightened as to think the idea of a Creator 
a superstition, is infinitely more probable. For as in mole- 
cular forces we have to take into account the law of dissipa- 
tion of energy, in the science of life we have to recognise 
the fact of atavism—of reversion to the ancient type; and 
if no intelligent mind which knows its own purpose be 
present at the helm of affairs, there is no conceivable reason 
why things may not revolve backwards to the primordial 
germ. At all eyents, whether we are Darwinian or anti- 
Darwinian in our proclivities, we must all recognise, as our 
second great step in our idea of the world, the Unity of Life. 

One other step we take into another field of things ere 
we come to a right conception of the world. One must 
take account not of science only, but also of the makers of 
science. One must not only look outwards along the lines 
of force and of life; one must look inward into the human 
mind, and backward and forward along the line of human 
history. Man must be looked at in all his relations—in his 
weakness and might, in his ethical freedom, and moral 
purity; in his whole relation to the world, to himself, and 
to what he has ever conceived to be above himself. Man 
alone can properly be said to have a history. The material 
universe has in one sense had a history—events have hap- 
pened to it and in it. Life, too, in one sense has had a 
history—written in the stony records of geologic time ; but 
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only in a world of conscience and freedom and intelligence 
and will can there be history in the proper sense of the 
term. History is the record of what men felt and thought 
and did throughout all recorded time. With what feelings 
they regarded the external world, what conceptions they 
formed of themselves, of the Power above them, how they 
acted on the world, and the world on them—to tell this is 
the province of history. Historic science—the science of 
man as living on the earth—goes backwards over the re- 
corded feelings, desires, thoughts, and actions of men until 
it is lost in the dim vistas of the past; and when the direct 
record is lost in the haze of the primitive ages, science 
betakes itself to an examination of the instrument by which 
human thought is stimulated and recorded. The languages 
of man have been subjected to human investigation, and the 
human spirit has tracked its own unconscious workings 
through the childhood of time. Every word tells of the 
wanderings and searchings after light and truth and guid- 
ance of the early fathers of our race; every word has graven 
on it the story of the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears, 
naive thoughts and frank noble deeds, of these primeval 
men. And science proclaims, as the result of its research, 
that the same laws of intelligence were working, consciously 
or unconsciously, in those distant times, as in these days of 
ours. In the simplest forms of speech, as in the perfect 
instrument wherewith men give expression to their thoughts 
in this nineteenth century, there are the same constituent 
elements, and the same laws of intelligence. Language is 
recorded thought, feeling, desire; and thought, reflecting 
on the instrument which is at once its stimulant and its 
record, moves on to higher flights and greater victories. 
Other things leave no record of their history. The only 
monument left by other living races has been their petrified 
remains in the rocks, or their bones strewn in caves. The 
human race, in their language, have left an imperishable re- 
cord which reveals their thoughts, feelings, and desires, ages 
after the atoms which formed their organisms have passed 
into countless other forms. We select this note of language 
as that which is most characteristic of man, and which most 
readily marks off the human race as distinct from all other 
races. Of late years, too, great light has been thrown on 
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language, and definite conclusions with respect to its origin, 
growth, and change, have been aimed at by men of science. 
One conclusion specially we note as regards our present pur- 
pose, viz., the testimony it bears as to the nature of the mind 
which uses it, and the proof it affords of the unity of human 
intelligence over all time, historic and pre-historic. From 
other sources also, we arrive at the same conclusion. Intel- 
ligence, as manifested in created existence at least, is one. 
The scientific idea of the world, then, is summed up in 
these three unities—unity of force, unity of life, unity of 
intelligence. Science has cast its conceptions of the world 
into these forms. Is it possible to advance a step 
further, and cause these to converge into one great higher 
unity, and arrive at one vast conception of force, or 
something of which these three unities shall be but the 
varied manifestations ? Shall we say that the force which 
binds the material universe into one, is also the foree which 
manifests itself in the splendour of the grass and glory of 
the flower, in the skill and sagacity of the ant and the 
elephant, and cunningly turns round to grow conscious of 
itself in the mind and soul of man? Electricity grows 
visible when it passes for a given time with sufficient force 
along a wire. Does a certain kind of energy grow conscious 
of itself in the brain of man, register its own workings, 
compare itself with. itself across wide intervals of time, and 
store up its memories for future use ? This is the conception 
said to be most in harmony with the habits of scientific 
thought. What a pity, is it not, that the self-registering 
self-conscious forces should have so limited a scope? One 
would like so much to read the biography of an atom, 
This embodiment of force, which the present writer, on what 
scientific principles he hardly can tell, takes the liberty of 
calling ‘‘ me,” would like so much to read the history of 
those atoms which flow in a perpetual stream through him, 
and which, though singly they have no memory, attain to 
memory when in momentary combination. Those atoms, 
or the one of them who is to be the mouthpiece of the 
others, might be allowed to begin very far back. One 
might allow them to begin when they formed part of that 
impalpable haze, once diffused through space, out of which, 
by condensation, the solar system has come. We need not 
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wander beyond our own solar system. It would be as 
impertinent, perhaps, to inquire at these atoms, as it would 
be to inquire at Kant and Laplace, how the haze came to be 
there. But, supposing them to be there somehow, we should 
like to ask them how they came to have their heat, and how 
they came to lose it, and by what mysterious influence, 
and in what corner of this vast large system the com- 
motion first began. For heat implies difference, and 
loss of heat implies difference also, and the essence of the 
Kantian notion is sameness and uniformity. Let our atom 
tell us its experience in hotter and in colder regions, in 
tropical and in polar regions, if it was equally comfortable 
in the extremities of heat and of cold, when it formed part 
of a megatherium, ‘and when it now forms part of the 
present writer, and perhaps has expended its energy in the 
construction of the present sentence. It is cruel, perhaps, 
to detain our atom so long. Its spasm of self-consciousness 
has come to an end. It attained to consciousness only when 
it formed a constituent part of the organised world of atoms 
which stream through the living being we call man. 
Seriously, however, the inter-relations between these 
unities of life, force, and intelligence are manifold. Life 
is subject to the laws of matter ; and, contrary to these laws, 
it could not subsist for a single moment. The laws of 
fluid motion are observed in the circulation of the blood, 
with as strict an obedience as they are observed in the 
movement of a wave. Iron and lime and other constituent 
elements of living things have the same properties in them 
as elsewhere. Gases have the same power of intermingling 
and exchanging places in the human lungs as in the 
atmosphere ; and a series of molecular changes in the brain 
of man accompanies the thought which passes through his 
mind. The laws of matter are the conditions of life; and 
the laws of life and matter, are, to us at least, the conditions 
of feeling, desire, and thought. But even while this is 
granted, it still remains true, that matter, when vitalised, 
acts under different conditions than when inanimate. 
Each atom in a living being is under a law of subordination 
to the living force which binds the organism into one. If 
any one carried out its own individual bent, the result would 
be the anarchy of disease. Life is something not yet 
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explained on the ordinary assumptions of matter and 
motion ; and as life is something superadded to matter, so 
thought and consciousness is something superadded to life. 
Taking these three unities of force, life, intelligence, as ruled 
and regulated by law, and having a fixed and determined 
order and sequence, as entering into, if they do not constitute, 
the scientific idea of the world,—granting these to science, 
is there on these conditions any room left for the supernatural 
in nature and the supra-historical in history? When we 
concede to science its generalisations of the conservation of 
energy, of the unities of life, and of intelligence, ruled by law, 
must we concede also that it is impossible reasonably to 
hold any longer the most simple postulates of Theism? Is it 
true, as Dr Draper says, ‘‘The condition of the world at any 
given moment is the direct result of its condition in the 
preceding moment, and the direct cause of its condition in 
the subsequent moment. Law and chance are only different 
names for mechanical necessity” ?' Nowthere is an obvious 
observation to make with respect of Dr Draper’s and all 
similar remarks, and it is this, it is a generalisation reached 
by the human mind, while looking at the world along one 
line, and only in one aspect. Would one arrive at the same 
conclusion if he attended to all the elements in the case? 
The world as known to us is a flexible thing; and the forces 
with which we are acquainted may, in certain forms at least, 
be increased or diminished. If at any moment there might 
be supposed to arrive an increase of force ab extra, science 
could reasonably offer no objection to its appearance. If 
a new force did appear, it would move along the old chan- 
nels, and the product of the supernatural would itself be 
nature. Science looks for cause; its fundamental maxim 
is, ‘‘ No result without a cause.” Is there not another law 
of the human mind, as deeply implanted, as full of necessity 
as the other? Does not the human mind ask incessantly 
and inevitably for what purpose ? If we ask, by what cause, 
and through what means this thing happened to be here, we 
as inevitably ask, for what end is it here and no where else ? 
And science is guilty of false philosophy in laying stress on 
one necessity of human thought, and ignoring another 
equally patent and equally universal. Its own history might 
1 The Conflict between Religion and Science, p. 230. 
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have taught it better. How many of the most noted of its 
discoveries have been made through asking the purpose and 
intention of this or that arrangement, we shall not now stay 
to enumerate. The history of the inductive sciences teems 
with such discoveries, made on the supposition that nothing 
exists without being either means or end, or both at once; 
and that the end has been purposed and designed, and aimed 
at, and suitable ways taken for its accomplishment. We 
are aware that our scientific friends will scout the very idea 
of seeking for a purpose throughout the various spheres of 
being which form the objects of our knowledge. They have 
hurled a hard word, a word of great length, at all who ven- 
ture to hold such a thought. This is anthropomorphism, and 
anthropomorphism has no place in science. Well, away with 
anthropomorphism with all my heart if you only can; if you 
can only cast it away altogether and make a clean sweep of 
it. Are you quite sure, however, that you have counted the 
cost of your position ? Archbishop Whately tells of an Irish- 
man who cut the branch on which he himself was sitting. 
Are you sure that in driving away purpose, you are not driv- 
ing away succession also? Have you forgotten Hume, and 
his campaign against the causal nexus between events? Every 
event must have a cause, is in the long run as anthropo- 
morphic as the other, every event must have its purpose. 
And one asks, how came you to render objective this merely 
subjective necessity of being unable to conceive a first 
beginning of things? Is not this also a mere law of thinking, 
and how came you to translate a law of thought into a 
necessity of things? But science may be verified in the outer 
world, and we can prove its results. Well, religion, morals, 
and theology, offer you a field where their positions may be 
verified also. But if you doubt that any event must have 
its cause, you do away with the possibility of all knowledge 
and of all science ; on the other hand, if you do away with 
purpose, you do away with all religion and theology, and if 
we reason from consequences, one set of consequences is as 
grave as the other. The laws of intelligence, as known to 
us in the human mind, bear as clear a testimony to purpose 
as to cause. And as we inevitably, on looking back, postu- 
late a sufficient cause for the present system of things, so 
looking at the present and the future, we must, from our 
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very nature, postulate also that the present system of things 
has a goal, an end, a purpose. The whole creation is moving 
hourly onwards to some great divine event. Ere men of 
science can justly assume the tone, too many of them have 
lately assumed—a tone which too much resembles the voice 
of Ancient Pistol to be altogether true to nature—they are 
bound to shew cause, from the very nature of human intelli- 
gence, for the reception of one principle of intelligence and 
the rejection of another. Why, in their attempt to explain 
the universe, do they shew aversion to that which underlies 
every action of their own, and which meets them at every turn 
in human affairs? Is the tendency to drift with the stream, 
which is so often cast as a reproach at men, to be considered 
an honour and a glory when predicated of the intelligence 
at work in the outer world? The hinge of the present con- 
troversy seems to lie here, and the work of philosophy and 
of theology in the immediate future seems to be to vindi- 
cate from the very nature of human intelligence the right 
of teleology to house-room in the human mind. Bacon’s 
famous and misunderstood' saying: “Nam causarum 
finalium inquisitio sterilis est, et tanquam virgo Deo con- 
secrata nihil parit,”’ has sat like a nightmare on the breasts 
of men of science, and, like other superstitions, has frightened 
them away from one of the most fruitful of all the subjects 
which can occupy their attention. Final causes have, as 
far as possible, been hunted out of the domain of science, 


1 It may be well to quote the following from Spedding, Ellis, and Heath’s 
edition of Bacon’s works :—‘‘ No saying of Bacon’s has been more often quoted 
and misunderstood than this. Carrying out his division of the Doctrina de 
Natura, which, as we have seen, depends upon Aristotle’s quadripartite classi- 
fication of causes, he remarks that to physica corresponds mechanica, and to 
metaphysica, magica. But metaphysica contains two parts, the doctrine of 
forms and the doctrine of final causes. Bacon remarks that magica corres- 
ponds to metaphysica, inasmuch as the latter contains the doctrine of 
forms, that of final causes admitting from its nature of no practical applica- 
tion. ‘ Nihil parit,’ means simply, ‘non parit omnia,’ which, though it would 
have been a more precise mode of expression, would have destroyed the 
appositeness of the illustration. No one who fairly considers the context can, 
I think, have any doubts as to the limitation with which the sentence in 
question is to be taken. But it is often the misfortune of a pointed saying 
to be quoted apart from any context, and consequently to be misunder- 
stood.” — Bacon’s Works, vol. 1, p. 571. 

2 De Aug. Sc., lib. 3, cap. v. 
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and science vaunts itself as building itself exclusively on 
unconscious and mechanical causes (cause efficientes), in 
no way upon conscious and purposive causes (cause finales). 
Darwin and his followers have tried with all their might to 
get rid of final causes, with the curious result, that owing to 
the nature of the human mind, as shewn in the structure of 
language, they are unable to speak of their efficient uncon- 
scious causes, save in language which is full of purpose and 
of aim and of conscious intelligence. It reminds one of 
Jeremy Bentham’s similar campaign against the word 
‘ ought,” which, notwithstanding his furious polemic, still 
maintains its place and power as the symbol of the higher 
law of duty. It is a great comfort anyhow that even men of 
science cannot alter the laws of speech. 

Man has always, as language and as history proves, 
recognised a distinction between himself and the world, 
between God and the world, and between God and man. 
Man recognises a distinction between a kingdom governed 
by mechanical causes, and a kingdom of freedom and of 
purpose. Man is in the world, and in one view forms part 
of the world. But in other relations he is above and beyond 
the world. Man, no doubt, is subject to, and dependent on, 
the world in all mechanical respects. As a being, having a 
material body, he is subject to material laws; as a living 
being, he is subject to the common laws of life. But as 
a being endowed with intelligence, moral purpose, will, 
freedom, he stands in a position of contrast over against 
the world. We do not enter here into the endless discussion 
regarding the freedom of man. We assume that man is 
free. If in some respects he is a part of the universal 
world order, and is under the limitations which lie on all 
created things, yet confessedly there is in him a power of 
self-guidance, and of choosing his own path. In any cal- 
culation of the forces at work in the universe, man’s will 
must be taken into account as a force in the world of a 
unique and singular kind. Nay, in the long run, the human 
will, as arousing and setting into action the forces of the 
body, must be taken as the only kind of force of which we 
have any immediate knowledge. 

Assuming, then, that if man is in certain respects 
immanent in the world, in other respects he transcends 
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the world; our contention is, that granting unto science 
all that science can legitimately demand with respect 
to the eflicient causes of the world, there is room left, 
on the hardest and most rigid system that can be sup- 
posed, for man’s free agency. There is room left for the 
free agency of man to enter in to deflect or turn aside 
the working of other forces, and so to modify the result. 
Say, for example, that man at one time cut down the 
trees on the southern slopes of the Alps, and by so doing 
removed the screen which protected these slopes from the 
action of the heat of the sun. The vegetation, no longer 
protected by the shelter afforded by the trees, shrivelled 
up, and left the soil barren and bare. The rains came 
and carried away the soil, which now lacked the protecting 
influence of life; as one consequence, there is the eleva- 
tion of the bed of the Po, the formation of those great 
banks in the Adriatic sea, and other consequences extending 
over the whole earth. Again, one sends the sweet water of 
the Nile into the desert of the Isthmus of Suez, and vegeta- 
tion follows, and rain falls where rain fell not during the 
course of at least a whole millennium: a shower could not 
fall anywhere without disturbing the balancings of the clouds, 
and changing so far the whole mechanism of the atmosphere. 
This disturbance must react on the earth, and the earth 
reacts on the sun, moon, and stars; and man’s free action 
here on this earth of ours has thus a place and a power 
over the whole universe. If, as Professor Tyndall says, the 
form of a rain-cloud on the summit of an Alpine mountain 
has been determined by forces which have been working 
through all time, ere the worthy professor can give any 
adequate explanation of the simplest meteorological pheno- 
menon, he must widen his calculus to take in the possibility 
of free human action. Meteorology, to be accurate, must 
also be anthropological. 

For, as a matter of fact, the power of man to alter, 
change, and re-arrange the surface of the globe is prac- 
tically unlimited, and nature never complains. She accom- 
modates herself with uncomplaining readiness to all the 
actions of men, and enlarges the web she endlessly is 
weaving, to take in the new threads of free human: action. 
If there be in man freedom, intelligence, will, a power 
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to act or not to act, then, on that view, the world is not 
a hard and fast hide-bound thing, but a thing capable of 
endless modification and changes under the hand of man. 
The union of necessity and freedom in man has a parallel 
union of necessity and freedom in the world. Without 
necessity there could be no such thing as freedom. There 
is a strange confusion in many minds about freedom. To 
them freedom simply means lawlessness, and the freedom 
of the will with them means the lawlessness of the will. 
They seem never to have heard of a law of freedom, of a 
power of choice, which acts in orderly fashion according to 
the laws of its own nature, not according to the laws of 
something else. And this is what is here contended for as 
the essence of human freedom, viz., that man is free to act 
according to his human nature. Fixed and orderly succes- 
sion in the events of the outer world is the pre-supposition 
for the interference of free agency. Because words have a 
fixed and definite meaning, and language has its definite 
rules and composition, it is possible for the present writer 
to exercise his power of thinking and writing in such a way 
as to convey his thoughts and arguments to those who may 
happen to read this paper. It is because laws are certain 
that results are free. Because we know that certain things 
follow one another in a certain order, in proportion to our 
knowledge we are able to lay our finger on any point in the 
series, and direct it to another and a different end. If I 
know the properties of wood and stone and lime and the 
principles of architectural form, I am able to build a house; 
and if I know the laws which regulate the diffusion of gases, 
I shall also have it properly ventilated. If I know the 
strength of material, and the forces of the waves, I may 
build a harbour of refuge. Knowing the laws of electric 
action, and the conducting power of certain kinds of wires, 
I may lay a cable across the Atlantic, and talk with other 
people across the ocean. My knowledge of these necessities 
is the measure of my freedom, and of my power of stepping 
in to use them for my own purpose. 

One must confess to a great interest in the law that 
things attract one another according to the inverse square 
of the ‘distance, yet one must confess also to a slight 
interest in Newton; and while feeling the beauty and 
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grandeur of Kepler’s three laws, one must confess to a 
grander glow of enthusiasm in sharing his rapture when 
he cries, I am thinking the thoughts of God. And the 
present writer for one must confess to a greater interest 
in the workings of Darwin’s patient intelligence, than 
in the workings of those aimless forces which, according 
to him, have formed, fashioned, and peopled the universe. 
On the supposition, then, that there is in man a free agency 
—freedom, intelligence, will—as demonstrable matter of 
fact, there is room left in the present system of things 
for endless interference; and however rigid may be the 
laws of the material universe, they are always open to the 
reception of new causes, new purposes, and new results. 
From the attitude it has assumed, and the direction in 
which its face is set, science cannot perhaps recognise such 
interference. But if such ever did happen, the result is 
swept at once into the endless web of things. A new force 
has appeared, not springing out of the former world forces, 
but from another source, the former forces swerve for a 
moment from their course, but soon make room for, and 
keep step with, their new companion, and soon as the 
rebound vanishes, things move on as naturally as before. 

Is it possible, then, to assume, and if assumed, to verify, the 
action of a power supernatural in nature, and supra-historical 
in history, analogous to the power which we have seen man 
can exert on the forces of the world? We say analogous to 
the power of man, for this is an important middle step in 
the argument. According to the analogy of man’s free 
agency, is there room for a power at once immanent in the 
world, and transcendent to the world? We recur to the 
domain of history, where alone it is possible to find a record 
of such workings, and to verify the reality of such a power. 
What meets our view as we glance backwards along the 
whole line of historical development? Pass across the 
whole field of contemporary human life, from the rudest 
savage to the most cultured and refined of human beings, 
or along the line of the past until you arrive at a time when 
the human race were almost all sunk in barbarism, and you 
find in all an apprehension of an unseen Power on whom 
they all depend, and whom, in various ways, they desire to 
propitiate. This fact of a sense of dependence on an unseen 
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Power is a fact which must be acknowledged by all. And the 
progress of man in civilisation, in virtue, and in knowledge, 
may be measured by the answer they give to the question, 
On what or on whom do I depend? Various have been the 
answers given since man began to reflect on his own inner 
feelings and on the relations in which he stood, and since 
he began to give an intelligible explanation of himself to 
himself. Man began to construct theories of himself, and 
sought in various ways to explain the mysterious universe 
in which he found himself. The various mythologies of the 
nations or races of men is their answer to the restlessness 
engendered in them by the constant craving for a rational 
explanation of this sense of dependence. 

“The mythical consciousness,” says Bishop Martensen, “must go 
through all the manifold forms in which it is possible to take the 
world-idea instead of God. It must roam through various ranges of 
existence, and make each a form for the divine. It sees the highest 
powers of life in the stars in the heavenly luminaries ; it surmises the 
secret of the All-living in the silent vegetable world; it regards the 
animal creation as a sort of hieroglyphics, the mystical disguise of the 
deity ; until the sphinx of nature is thrown down, and man is recognised 
as the true form of God ; a perception which gives to the myths of Greece 
and of the north a loftier spirituality than that of the nature-myths of 
the east. As, therefore, this long wandering which the heathen con- 
sciousness must go through presents a progress from the natural to 
the spiritual, from the impersonal to the personal, and thus a dark 
feeling after the unknown God, we cannot but discern in this law of 


development both the eternal power of the Creator and His overruling 
providence.” ? 


Thus is manifest, in the words of this most thoughtful theo- 
logian, the progress of man in his answer to the question, On 
whom do I depend? And history in every page bears testi- 
mony to this sense of dependence as a universal fact of human 
nature. It is nota little curious to notice how modern science 
reverses the progress of the ancient mythologies. From the 
natural to the spiritual, from the impersonal to the personal, 
man had slowly travelled in his desire to know himself and 
the world and the Maker ofthe world. From the personal to 
the impersonal, from the spiritual to the natural and the 
mechanical, science has, shall we say, made progress or re- 
trograded? Is this to be taken in other matters also as a 
sign of the way in which science advances, and the goal to 


' Martensen’s Dogmatics (Clark’s translation), p. 225. 
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which she is to lead us? Are we to advance backwards 
until we arrive not only at the impersonal and the natural, 
but also at the stage in which men stood when civilisation 
began? With the progress made in the thought of the 
divine Being, there went step by step a corresponding pro- 
gress in the arts and sciences which dignify and ennoble 
human life. Is there any security that, losing the safeguard 
of a divine presence, we may not, along with it, lose the 
arts and sciences also ? 

It is a fair question to put to science, What is the origin 
of civilisation? How came men to be differentiated from 
one another? It cannot be explained by conditions of 
climate, for while climate seems on the whole unchanged, 
yet nations once in the vanguard of civilisation have been 
distanced in the race. It cannot be explained by differences 
of original endowment, for, ex hypothesi, they are all de- 
scended from one common stock. It cannot be explained on 
the reciprocal action of climate and endowment, nor on 
natural selection and the survival of the fittest ; for when the 
race is one, and the conditions of life similar, the state of 
one branch of the human family may be widely disparate 
from that of another. How can one account for the de- 
velopment of the moral consciousness of the old Hebrew 
nation, save on the supposition that the explanation given 
by their own documents is adequate and true? How came 
that people to have their development along the line of their 
moral consciousness, and to be to this hour the moral and 
spiritual educators of the human race? Is there any suppo- 
sition of race or climate, or natural genius, that can bring 
us nearer by one hair’s-breadth to an intelligent understand- 
ing of the unique position occupied by the Jews in the moral 
progress of the world? No, for in nothing did they differ 
from the nations around them. One originally in race and 
language with them, one also in the outward surroundings 
of their life, they yet, in course of time, came to be widely 
different from all other races under heaven. How came 
Greece again to have so keen a sense of beauty, and to put 
forth works of art so pure and perfect, that, after our long 
education, we are only beginning to appreciate them? How 
came Greece to the possession of that subtle dialectic power, 
and that suggestive philosophy, which is still the dominant 
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philosophy of the world? How came the Roman power by 
that grand conception of law and government which still 
wields so vast an influence? To all questions such as these 
theology has her answer, which, if her supreme postulate of 
theism be granted, must at least be admitted to be adequate. 
A purpose runs through the ages. A divine hand was on 
the helm of affairs, and guided all things, in fulfilment of a 
larger purpose, on to issues which no generation of Greece, 
Rome, or Judea foresaw. History on any theory of evolution 
does present inexplicable enigmas; and no solution can be 
given which professes even to face the facts of the case, save 
this solution, that a living personality was in it all, and over 
it all, guiding all things onwards to a purposed and destined 
end. 

One curious case may be noticed here, which manifests a 
glaring contradiction to the whole theory of evolution. In 
a Christian land it is recognised as one of our most common- 
place duties to help the poor and the fatherless and the 
widow. To seek out and to relieve suffering forgotten by the 
world; to make a strenuous protracted endeavour to prolong 
life; to prevent weaker lives from being crushed out by stress 
of competition, is a common enough fact in this land of ours, 
and a fact of which Darwinism is beginning to complain, 
as tending to the degradation of the race. Our hospitals 
and our infirmaries are a living contradiction of Dar- 
winism. A dog that howls with pain is instantly assaulted 
by its fellow-dogs. A suffering fellow-creature calls forth 
man’s active help and cordial sympathy. We are told that 
this only occurs in a Christian land ; that in China people 
expose their infants, and in some other places one gently 
hints to an aged parent that he has lived long enough, and 
now should allow himself quietly to be put out of the way. 
Well, Darwinism may have it either way. If in this case 
all men are distinctly marked off from the lower animals, 
evolution cannot account for men. If, on the other hand, 
a portion of the human race share this instinct of the lower 
animals, that other portion which shews patience, sympathy, 
active help, must have needed a superior power to raise them 
above their fellows. And those who are thus raised above 
‘their fellows, are almost unanimous in ascribing this superi- 
ority to the help, strength, and guidance afforded them by a 
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higher power—a Living Person whom they said they knew, 
who manifested a patient loving care for them, and proved 
this care in many ways. Supposing they were right, we 
have a sufficient explanation of their progress ; supposing 
we reject their account of the matter, we have to ask a 
scientific exposition of the causes of so vast a self-deception, 
and a scientific explanation of the vast discrepancy between 
England and Cathay, and we shall ask in vain. 

Our limits will not permit us to enumerate the well-known 
proofs. whereby men have endeavoured to reach the idea of 
a God. Man, looking at the world, has striven to reach the 
idea of God by what is known as the cosmological and teleo- 
logical arguments ; looking at himself, by the ontological and 
the moral proofs. But the idea of God in the human mind 
is of stronger vitality than can be made good by any ar- 
gumentation. All these proofs seem to the present writer 
to be laboured substrata, buttresses to the idea which is 
inexpugnably fixed in the heart and soul of men. One can- 
not prove the existence of God, but then one cannot prove 
his own existence; and yet the same certainty may be 
attained in the one case as in the other. If we move in 
thought along the line of cosmological proof, we may come 
to God as the universal ground of existence, to some one of 
whom nothing can be known but that He is power and neces- 
sity. Try the same path by the ontological method; from 
the nature of human thought we come to an eternal ground 
of thought, to a simple possibility of self-consciousness, to 
thought which can be separated from all categories save 
that of pure being. The logical outcome of those methods 
is pantheism pure and simple. If we come to put our trust 
in the teleological and ethical method, we shall find teleology 
lead us back to the natura naturans, to the plastic principle, 
the all-ruling spirit of the world. Nor can we reach by the 
ethical method a much higher goal. We find it extremely 
hard to weld all these methods into one converging method 
which will enable us to prove in a convincing manner the 
being of God. Nor is it matter of much concern to us. If 
we could prove His existence, our proof would be greater 
than He. If we could prove the existence of God by argu- 
ment either @ priori or a posteriori, we should simply sub- ° 
sume Him as conditioned by those attributes of power, 
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necessity, thought, self-consciousness, which by our several 
methods we may have reached. We cannot by these methods 
reach the idea of a free, personal God. Yet all these argu- 
ments have their place and power as illustrations and sup- 
ports of the idea of God which is arrived at in some other 
fashion. If we conceive of God as will and personality, as a 
Being who does not lose Himself in the product of His own 
activity, but remains separate and distinct, and maintains 
Himself as Lord over all, then there can be given forth such 
a representation of His relation to the world as will conserve 
all that is most precious to the human heart, and will also 
amply satisfy all the legitimate claims of science. The 
truth of pantheism will find its satisfaction in the immanence 
of God in the world, in His continuous sustaining energy ; 
the truth of theism in the fact that He is separate from the 
world, and occupies a position of transcendence to the world. 
Teleological truth will find its solution in the doctrine of the 
divine purpose, which guides things onwards in a predeter- 
mined course for the manifestation of the divine idea; and 
ethical truth will find its supreme illustration in the grand 
fact that God islove. Science, in all the breadth and length 
of the term, should be welcomed to a large inheritance. 
Whatsoever science has to disclose of ordered sequence and 
ascertained fact, and even provisional conjecture, would find 
a fitting place in that relation of God to the world which 
recognises at once that He is immanent in, and transcendent 
to, the world. 

Does science require that all things should proceed accord- 
ing to law, and that the universe should be considered as 
nature; then it ought to be conceded to science that the 
world has a position of relative independence over against its 
Maker. It was not a dead world that He made when He 
created the heavens and the earth and all their hosts; but 
a living thing, having in itself a certain power of self- 
development. It is one of the limitations of science, owing 
not to the nature of the work it has to do, but to the stiff 
cast-iron attitude it has assumed of ‘looking outwards on 
fixed and stern necessity, and never within on a kingdom of 
freedom, that it can regard the universe in no other aspect 
than that of nature. The essential idea of nature assumes 
the world as self-caused, and as self-preserved, and as mov- 
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ing on in a self-regulated fashion, without any reference to 
a higher. We have, ere we can adequately apprehend the 
truth in this respect, to complete the idea of the world as 
nature, by placing side by side with it the idea of the world 
as creature. In the one case, men view the world in itself, 
as so far self-caused and self-regulated in its processes, 
methods, and laws, without any reference to any thing or 
person beyond; in the other, they view the world in its 
origin, conservation, and progress, as altogether dependent 
on a Creator and a Preserver. Nor need these two positions 
be contradictory. The position of self-dependence and of 
dependence on another, is one which is very common in life 
and in history. In every individual there is self-movement, 
self-preservation, and growth, according to the laws of its 
being; but along with this independence there is all the 
while a state of absolute dependence on some one beyond. 
So with the world as a whole. There is in it a unity, and a 
movement of freedom, and of seeming independence, and 
yet all the time the most absolute dependence on God. In 
that old book to which many of us still attach a sacred 
interest, we find such a representation of the making and 
preserving of the world, as seems to satisfy that demand of 
science which looks on the world as nature, and also that 
which looks on it as creature. In the opening chapters of 
Revelation, there is both a genesis and a development. The 
creation was progressive. The first grand outline of being 
was dimly shadowed forth. Then came the working of a 
definite plan of organisation and of life. Creative energy 
appeared at successive epochs, when a fulness of time was 
come, and passed into sustaining activity. The forms of 
life passed from a less perfect to a more perfect, from one 
stage to another of the manifestation of the divine idea, 
until man came, who sums up in himself the whole creation. 
A progressive creation is the main thought of the first 
chapter of Genesis. And this idea satisfies the cravings of 
the heart for communion with the living God, and all the 
eravings of science for the discovery of order and progress 
and growth in the world. ‘ He upholdeth all things by the 
word of His power,”—“‘ His kingdom ruleth over all.” God 
is immanent in the world, but He reserves to Himself His 
own freedom. God gives to the world a movement of free- 
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dom, of self-evolution, and yet in the plan of the world has 
left for Himself the power to prepare for a fulness of time, 
and has reserved the power of entering at any stage on a 
new series of divine activity for the manifestation of Him- 
self. When we recognise the immanence of God in the 
world, and the validity of natural laws as His ordinary 
modes of working, we concede to nature that permanence 
and validity which is indispensable to science. When we 
recognise the truth of the transcendence of God, and the 
fact of His freedom, we conserve to ethics and religion and 
theology the possibility of a personal relation to the living 
God, which is their very essence. 

In each higher form of life we recognise the forthputting 
of God’s creative energy; but no less do we recognise the 
power of God immanent in the world in those fixed uniform 
sequences which obtain in the world. In that progressive 
creation, the way of advance in the path of the higher form 
of being is prepared in the already existing form of the 
lower, and is perhaps conditioned by the pre-existing forces 
and forms of life. Every step in the ascending pyramid of 
being is at once means and end; end as regards all that is 
underneath, and means as regards all that is higher. Every 
stage is a preparation for the next, and the preparations and 
conditions foreshadow also all that is to follow after. One 
must really have patience with science, if on looking back 
and seeing those preparations and conditions, it has made 
the mistake of taking these for all that is at work there. 
One is filled with pity as we witness their rigid cast-iron 
attitude, and the stiff way in which they maintain their 
limitations. One is afraid that, like a limb kept immoveably 
in one position, they will soon lose the power of movement 
altogether. The pity of it is, that their limitation is not 
impressed on them by the nature of their subject, nor by 
the nature of the human mind, but is imposed on them 
by their own caprice. We do not wonder at the antics cut 
by these unfortunate. men of science, when we remember 
that they set themselves to solve the problem of the uni- 
verse, after first amputating one-half or more of what most 
requires, and can most help in finding, a solution. Let 
theology have patience with these younger sisters. They 
are not yet out of their teens, and when they shall have 
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attained the years of discretion, they will no doubt do good 
service, and attain to the culture of good behaviour. 

Looking at the world in the light of human intelligence, 
and in the light of the divine idea, may we not say that 
the pre-existing forms and preparations are merely forms 
and preparations, and the new forms of life which have 
appeared in the history of the world can neither be ex- 
plained nor derived from other pre-existing forces? Have 
we not been able to recognise in ourselves a will in some 
respects similar to that divine will, which has brought new 
beginnings into existence, and inaugurated new forms of 
development, and new epochs in the history of the world? 
We recognise the truth of new beginnings which perhaps 
science cannot verify, but which most certainly science 
cannot contradict. We recognise that the divine will does 
institute the beginning of higher forms of life in nature 
and in history, but we recognise also the great principle 
of the immanence of God in nature and in history. God 
continues this activity in and through the various forms of 
creaturehood, as ruled and regulated by law.’ 

James IvERACH. 





Art. IV.—The Course of the Church in Prussia during the - 
present Century. 


ESSING knew what he meant, and meant what he wrote, 
when he penned his famous sentence, that “if God held 
inclosed in His right hand all truth, and in His left hand 


2 This distinction between the immanence and transcendence of God, 
though forgotten by English theologians of the present, is an old distinction 
in theology. It underlies the dogmatic statements of the Reformation theo- 
logy on the heads of creation and providence. To go no further, it is the doc- 
trine of the Westminster Confession and of the Shorter Catechism. It is 
also a common-place in German theology. See it discussed in Martensen’s 
Dogmatics (Clark’s translation), Dorner’s Protestant Theology, in the Zur 
Dogmatik, and Stille Stunden and Dogmatik of Rothe, and in Twesten’s 
Vorlesungen uber die Dogmatik, The distinction is very fruitful. It gives 
us the only foundation for a sure defence of miracles, it helps us to under- 
stand the relation of the individual to the race, and it enables us to compre- 
hend in some measure the mystery of regeneration and of the new birth. 
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doubt, and gave him the choice, coupled with the risk of being 
left eternally on the search, he would grasp His left hand, 
saying, ‘Father, give me this; the pure truth is only for Thee, 
and for none besides.’” A greater than Lessing has taught us, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
It is possession of the truth which, when the gospel has reached 
it, delivers the human mind from the dark prejudices and 
crooked bias incident to it. Truth is the supreme law of our 
heavenly Father, by which all holy beings are naturally and 
spontaneously ruled,the only atmosphere in which the divinely- 
bestowed faculties can be developed in perfect harmony. He 
who adopts the above choice, declares in effect that he will 
have nothing to do with any moral law, that he declines being 
ruled even by eternal wisdom, that he has no faith in a 
blessedness springing from the sceptre of the Most High, and 
that he chooses, at all risks, with a choice that can never be 
revoked, to search for himself rather than be guided by his 
Creator. It reminds us of Marcion’s saying, that the serpent 
was a better friend to man than God when he urged him to 
eat of the tree and obtain the knowledge of good and evil. 
This distinct enunciation of conscious open-eyed revolt against 
the authority of heaven, this bold declaration of resolve on the 
part of the human intellect to take its own path, unbiassed by 
any dictates from the eternal throne, characterises German 
infidelity in contradistinction to the more or less covert or 
blustering irreligion of other lands. It does not take the 
trouble, with Hume, of demonstrating that proof of a divine 
revelation is impossible ; but, taking for granted that such a 
revelation has been made, that the truth designed to guide 
us through the labyrinth of this life has been made known 
and authenticated by signs and wonders, positively declines 
to bow to it or receive it. In saying, “Father, the pure 
truth is only for Thee,” it means, “ Keep the truth to Thyself, 
and suffer us men to amuse ourselves and take our own way.” 
Whereas, according to Scripture, Christ is the truth and the 
only truth, and the God-fearing man is he who has found the 
truth, and regulates his life conformably, infidelity in Germany 
lays down the opposite principle ; he is a religious man who 
is ever seeking the truth and never finds it, and he who pro- 
fesses to have the truth is a fool. Lessing was the pioneer of 
full-fledged German scepticism, and inaugurated the intellec- 
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tual dance which went on for more than fifty years in that 
country, to the admiration of one moiety of spectators and the 
dumb amazement of the other, and in the results of which all 
nations are now more or less participating. In accordance 
with that decision, he “ went out” intent on being a “mighty 
hunter before the Lord,” ever on the chase after truth, and 
founded a dynasty, the extent and duration of which cannot 
yet be fully appreciated with certainty. Its influence appears 
not only over those who openly follow its banner, and in the 
universal apprehension with which its adversaries regard it, 
but in the partial acceptance of its authority by some who 
hope by timely concession to avert the total overthrow of their 
own dominion. The immediate issue of this raid of infidelity 
was wild wasting devastation, when in the neological period all 
that had once been received as truth was studiously torn down 
and trodden under foot, when he was famous who lifted up 
axes and hammers upon the carved work of the sanctuary. 
It did not seem as if this Nimrod of infidelity was capable of 
being the parent of a permanent system. More than one 
generation of fierce controversy and fluctuation followed, 
throughout which the banner of scepticism was held aloft, until 
Schleiermacher, a genuine spiritual descendant of Lessing, 
embodied his principle in an effective and systematic form, 
united the scattered sections of its adherents, and consolidated 
its conquests into a power that bulked in the eye of the world, 
and was qualified to exercise a prominent influence over the 
faith of mankind, Lessing began his assault upon Christi- 
anity about 1760, Schleiermacher came to the front in 1817. 
Since his death, in 1834, his school and his influence have 
been steadily on the increase, and it is his system which forms 
the basis of the Protestanten Verein, under which name the 
extreme rationalists of Germany are now making strenuous 
efforts to control the popular mind. 

It is hard to realise to what an extent Scriptural faith, with 
the authority and glory of the gospel, was swallowed up in 
the vortex of infidelity which opened in Germany towards the 
close of last century. There was a strict parallel between the 
revolution in the field of mind and the revolution in France 
in the field of politics. In the latter, the hurricane swept away 
royal authority, nobility, law, and political order ; in the former, 
it cut down, as thoroughly and as palpably, all knowledge of 
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God, all regard for Christ, all reverence either for the gospel or 
for the observances of the Church. There were the same 
phases in the one as in the other ; progressing in France from 
the mild republicanism of the Girondists to the rabid levelling 
of Danton and Robespierre, and in Germany from the rational- 
ism of Kant, who still retained a kindly regard to Christianity, 
.to the reckless pantheism of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, who 
each, by a process of his own, made out man to be the only 
manifestation of Deity.. In the whole kingdom of Saxony, 
Count Dohna could only find one pastor (Roder, in Lausa) who 
preached Christ. There was only one voice in all Berlin which 
proclaimed the gospel. The few who, like Jacobi, had a tra- 
ditional reverence for Christianity, feared it would be lost if 
philosophically examined. The number of out-and-out con- 
fessors of Christ might be counted on the fingers, and stood 
out, like Lavater and Claudius, as lighthouses in the midst of 
the wide waste of deluge, while the more obscure disciples 
were as much hidden in holes and corners, and had as little 
or even less power to confess their Lord than in the time of 
heathen persecutions. No doubt there came a revival of re- 
ligion in Germany at the overthrow of Napoleon in 1815, as 
there was a restoration of monarchy and of law in France. 
The Church in Germany bad a second chance under the most 
favourable auspices given it after the great neologian deluge, of 
setting itself right with the word of God and with the nation. 
The mighty heart of the German nation had, in God’s merciful 
dispensation, been kept for a series of years under the insolence 
and exactions of the brutal marshals of Napoleon, and had 
been long heaving, partly with indignant murmurs, but also in 
sighs and groans, to the God of their fathers, as we may suppose 
the Gideons of Israel did under the oppression of Midian; and 
when the downfall of the oppressor was effected, there was 
found a chastened spirit among the whole people, from which 
everything might have been hoped had it been brought in 
contact with the pure gospel. It is a question of the highest 
interest in what degree this was done. 

It was a happy idea in Claus Harms, a Lutheran clergyman, 
who had been himself brought to the faith by the calamities of 
the times, to lay hold of the 17th November 1817 for a re- 
ligious appeal to the German nation. On that day, three 
hundred years before, Luther had affixed his ninety-five theses 
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to the door of the University at Wittenberg, the result of 
which had been the Reformation, and Harms now published 
ninety-five theses of his own, establishing the doctrine of Luther 
in opposition to recent errors. Harms was a strict Lutheran, 
and in the spirit of his Church pointed his remonstrance as 
much against the Reformed as against the Romish Church, 
and had for his aim nothing short of the return of the people 
to all the dogmas, rites, and usages of the Church of the’ 
sixteenth century. This was his weak point, for though his 
appeal produced a wide and lively sensation, most men had 
imbibed too deeply the liberal spirit of the age to think for a 
moment of returning to unalloyed Lutheranism. However, 
this was the most natural thought of the friends of religion 
and order, just as the first inclination in France was to restore 
the Bourbons, and being the idea of all the most decided minds, 
was certain to have at least a trial. For the moment they 
were too few to realise their idea. Men needed to be re- 
conciled to Christianity in itself before they could become 
fanatical for one particular “symbol.” For some twenty 
years, all who feared God were contented with seeing accessions 
to the number of those who believed and sought after edifica- 
tion in Christ. This period (from 1820 to 1840) was the 
brightest and most hopeful of this century in Germany ; there 
was something of the dew of its youth upon the renascent 
Church, and the bitter sectarian spirit, though abundantly 
present, was kept under by various causes. But the zealots of 
Lutheranism gained ground, young converts began to think 
they did God service by returning to the position held by their 
grandfathers before the reign of rationalism, the distinctive 
marks of Lutheranism were more and more magnified as 
essential. It was all-important to this party of restoration to 
get the Government on their side, and it was not difficult to 
persuade the Government that those were their best friends 
who sought to bring back the people under that Church 
discipline and belief, in which former generations had suffered 
themselves to be quietly guided. 

It may be necessary to explain more fully the course taken 
by Government in regard to the Church. There were three 
conflicting ideas—First, that of the king, who considered that 
the moment had come for realising the hereditary project of 
his house, by amalgamating the two rival Protestant confessions 
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which had hitherto divided his subjects ; Second, the zealots 
of the old Lutheran orthodoxy, who had been thrust aside into 
holes and corners by the universal and resistless prevalence of 
the spirit of inquiry among the people, conceived the hope of 
influencing the tide of united national fervour for their own 
objects, and enlisting the whole nation under the banner of 
Lutheranism. The men of progress, thirdly, were not disposed 
‘for these reactionary measures, and though some of them had 
joined in shaking off the galling yoke of French usurpation, 
they yet retained the purpose of reaping the fruits of the 
revolution which had once been realised upon their own soil. 
What was needed was a man at that crisis to lead the nation 
to the true goal of a nation’s greatness under the shadow of 
Christ, a man with the power of Luther when he put down 
Carolstadt and the Anabaptists, and with the popular gift of 
Whitefield to proclaim the gospel over the length and breadth 
of the land, in its practice, purity, and majesty, to a receptive 
nation. But Schleiermacher, the one man of pre-eminent 
genius and power, who could gather around him men of the 
court and camp, lawyers and philosophers, schoolmen and 
citizens, Jews, baptised and unbaptised, and keep them 
enchained by his eloquence on the theme of religion, was 
dark as night as to the way of a sinner’s peace with God. 
The first scheme which was tried was that framed by royalty 
itself for the union—the much renowned union—of the 
Lutheran and Reformed faiths. The princes of the house of 
Brandenburg had ever been in favour of this project. Even 
when they adopted the Calvinistic side, it was a modified 
interpretation of that doctrine which they sought to spread in 
their dominions, and they always considered the difference as 
one that could be easily accommodated by alittle good temper 
on both sides. When the third centenary of the Reformation 
approached (31st October 1817), King Frederick William ITI. 
thought the most worthy celebration of it would be the 
destruetion of the partition which had been set up from the 
first between two churches which he considered to be really 
one. The difference between Lutherans and Reformed had 
been in great measure obliterated in Prussia. They had long 
had consistories in common, and an approach to Synods, in 
which both parties were represented ;' the king therefore 
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thought himself entitled to issue an order in council (27th 
September 1817), by which the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches were declared from henceforth united in one Evan- 
gelical Christian Church. The folly of the Lutheran Church 
in never having made any effort to furnish itself with a form 
of church government which could express the will of the 
Church was now seen. There existed no such body before 
which this question could be brought, and the king might 
reasonably consider that a measure from which many expected 
a thorough revival of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
was not to be neglected for want of some one to initiate it. 
The order bore that all points of minor importance were to 
be set aside, and only the essentials of Christianity, in which 
both sides concurred, were henceforth to be maintained. The 
Synod, or the clergy of Berlin, which at once unanimously 
declared for the union, explained that when all objection- 
able phrases that indicated “ consubstantiation,” or “ sacrifice ” 
in the supper, were omitted, and the supper dispensed in 
both kinds; when the minister did in the name of Christ’ 
what Christ Himself had done—handed the cup of blessing 
which was blessed, and broke the bread which was likewise 
blessed—this formed a truly evangelical communion. It was 
plain, however, that on the main question in dispute the 
advantage was given to the Reformed, for it was an essential 
point of distinction in the Lutheran ritual that the bread was 
not broken, and this was in close connection with the belief 
that the body and blood of Christ are included in the elements. 
At first the measure was promoted by conciliatory means, but 
soon the king resorted to authority, and finally employed the 
weapons of persecution against those clergymen and congre- 
gations that refused to acquiesce. The Lutheran Church 
had thus, for the first time in its history, if not martyrs 
in blood, yet confessors, whose hardships and sufferings in their 
opposition to Government lent a glory to the principles for which 
they were witnessing. The example of the separate “Old 
Lutheran” body, whose strength in Prussia never exceeded 
fifty congregations, aroused the Lutherans in the State-united 
Church, who, not to be outdone in zeal for their own peculiar 
tenets (which the union did not require them to renounce), 
set on foot a movement within the Church, which, headed at 
last by Hengstenberg and Stahl, gained the ascendancy, and 
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between 1840 and 1865 arbitrarily ruled the united Church 
so as to make it almost entirely Lutheran, at least in its 
external fashion, as the dissident party. Thus this measure 
by which the king hoped to terminate dissensions became a 
fruitful source of fresh controversy, and almost engrossed the 
attention of the Church, diverting men’s minds from the 
essentials of Christian faith and life. Indirectly, it may have 
had the result of awakening Christianity in some who would 
otherwise have thought it beneath attention; but the direct 
effect was, no doubt, to confirm the impression (1) that it did 
not matter much what people believed, since the differences 
of three centuries could be blotted out by a royal ordinance ; 
and (2) that all were Christians who professed to be so and 
who shewed some regard for the ordinances of religion. How 
soon this would pass into the notion that religion was a thing 
which might be dispensed with altogether, need not be shewn. 
Doubtless Schleiermacher, the chief promoter of the union, was 
_quite satisfied, if people only did not hold too much of a positive 
doctrine, nor in too positive a way. Piety (Froémmigkeit) 
was his motto, and creeds were a matter of no importance. 
From the end of the French war the Governments of 
Germany were filled with anxiety how to deal with the 
enthusiasm that had been kindled among the people, and 
they were ready to hail the alliance of a Church that would 
assist in keeping it down. It was fatal to the Church,— 
nay, more, it was fatal to the interest of Christ among this 
great nation,—that the Church of the restoration identified 
itself with the efforts of Government to gain absolute power, 
and to put down the free aspirations of the people. It was 
quite according to the old tradition of the Lutheran Church, 
which considered the police as an essential instrumentality 
in bringing the people to be baptized and confirmed. This 
alliance was more closely knit after the storms of 1848, 
when the State had been all but engulphed in the revolu- 
tion, and the Protestant Church all but disappeared from 
the theatre of action. At this moment the Romish Church 
drew all eyes upon it. Strong in its organisation, and 
in the blind obedience. of its members to every hint from 
the priest, she rode proudly on the waves of national 
tumult, smiling at tottering thrones and convulsed kingdoms. 
Whether true or not, it is universally admitted that when the 
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Protestant Church helplessly collapsed in the hour of need, 
the Romish Church rescued the monarchy in Germany by its 
influence in restraining its people from taking part in the 
disorders. This shews how little hold either evangelical 
principle or regard to the Church had upon the German 
mind; for, though Rome was consulting only her own 
interests, she made capital with the Government by the 
attitude she assumed. From 1848, it became more systema- 
tically the axiom of Government to patronise “orthodoxy” 
in the Protestant Church, and the Roman Catholic element 
as a whole. There never was a Protestant king (not even 
crypto-Catholics like the Stuarts) who did so much to foster 
the Romish Church as Frederick William IV. The police 
was at the beck of conservative priests and ministers; every 
word that could be construed into an affront to the Church 
(especially to the Romish, which as usual seized every point of 
vantage), was sure to bring down the ‘arm of the law on the 
offender. It was an offence to give a tract to a Roman 
Catholic, and the Protestant Church rejoiced in the honour 
shewn to her admired “ sister,” that “had, like herself, Christ 
in the Sacraments, whatever their subordinate points of dif- 
ference.” Only “orthodox” professors (i.e. strict Lutherans) 
were appointed to the universities, to inoculate with their 
own principles these centres of thought; “orthodox” pastors 
were presented to the congregations; “orthodox” ministers of 
state and consistories directed the whole secular and ecclesi- 
astical machinery, so as to counteract liberal thought; even 
secular offices, down to the lowest grades, were bestowed 
according to the religious opinions of the candidates. Reformed 
ministers were discouraged, as having too much of the liberal 
clement in their teaching; and a league was sealed between 
the Church and absolutism, which rendered all free institu- 
tions a sham, and reduced men who had learned to think for 
themselves, and a whole people, turning towards great thoughts 
and schemes and contemplating with envy the liberal course 
of more favoured but not more enlightened lands, to move as 
puppets under the minute, harassing, and insolent control of 
an irresponsible police. This inherent propensity of all High 
Church systems to tack themselves on to the State, was the 
ruin not only of the Lutheran Church, but, for the time, of the 
gospel in Germany. It became an axiom industriously spread 
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by infidels, that Christianity and liberal Government were 
inveterately antagonistic, that all who wished to be free men 
must cast off religion. It was, in very deed, the case in their 
own country, that every man of honest, straightforward senti- 
ments was suspected, while hypocrites, who complied with the 
whims of Government, were advanced. Russia, Austria, and 
Roman Catholicism were the ideals of those who gave the 
tone to religion; and the people at large, especially the liberal, 
deistical, but influential Jews, conceived a thorough disgust at 
all religion that professed to be more than a name. Every- 
thing tended to confirm their opinions. Did not Hengstenberg, 
after 1848, teach that the millenium of the Church’s glory lay 
in the dark ages of feudalism, bigotry, and tame, unthinking 
submission to authority, and that the Roman Church exhibited, 
in its Innocent III. and Boniface VIII., the ideal of Chris- 
tian bishops? Thus a great gulf of prejudice was created 
between the popular mind and the gospel: a deep-seated 
persuasion amounting to disgust, that true religion, the 
earnest reception of positive truth, incapacitates a man for 
the free exercise of his faculties and for the duties of a 
patriot. Like imperialism in France, Lutheranism has gone 
down of late as a thing condemned and forsaken by the mass 
of the people; for could there be aught more contemptible 
than this Church receiving its constitution and orders from 
the arbitrary vote of a parliament in which it has not a dozen 
hearty adherents ? 

This view of the downward course of the Lutheran Church 
is amply borne out by two testimonies from such an impartial 
witness and good churchman as Tholuck, one of which he 
wrote about the year 1840, and one in 1872. In his work, 
Die wahre Weihe des Zweifters, he introduces the advocate 
of the newly-awakened life in the Church as saying to a youth : 


“ The work of the Spirit is in these days greater than you or most people 
can fathom. A great resurrection is dawning in Germany. Hundreds 
of youths are everywhere awakened by the Spirit of God. Everywhere 
those who are converted form closer union with each other. Even science 
is becoming the minister and ally of the Crucified One. Government also, 
although still in a measure hostile to this great revolution, from appre- 
hension lest it may produce political consequences, yet in many places 
favours it; and where this is the case, the power of light to assert itself 
is shewn to be all the more energetic. There are already a considerable 
number of awakened ministers, who preach the gospel in power. Many 
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who are still hidden will in the end come forward. I see the dawn, but 


my eye will not witness the day upon earth, but will behold it from a 
higher state.” 


Such was the lively prospect presented to the hopes of 
Christ’s Church up to the year 1846. Neander was then 
bringing forth anew the forgotten treasures of Christian life in 
the early ages, and inspiring numbers with his own living 
devotion. Hengstenberg, as yet untainted by reactionary 
moroseness or High Church asperity, was giving no uncertain 
sound, but appealing with trumpet tones “to the- law and to 
the testimony” against Romish as well as rationalistic error. 
Gossner, escaped from his Romish prison-house, and ejected 
from Russia, which could not endure his unflinching; keen, 
scriptural testimony, was leading multitudes to the tree of 
life, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. Many of 
the pulpits in the capital, and elsewhere, were like centres 
from which living waters gushed forth ; Von Krummacher wrote 
his Elijah the Tishbite, which of itself has quickened thou- 
sands ; and Hoffacker was consumed by godly zeal, like another 
M‘Cheyne, in urging sinners to Christ and saints to greater 
holiness. The faces of Christians beamed with kindness to 
each other whenever they met. These were the days of those 
two great events, the Free Church Disruption, and the enun- 
ciation of the great thought of the Evangelical Alliance, 
which will never again be forgotten till it is realised in a 
higher sphere ; they were the palmy days of the Basle and 
other missions, both German and British. Where are now the 
fruits of these days? It is to be feared that that epoch was 
like the passovers of Hezekiah and Josiah, destined to emit a 
temporary splendour, and also to gather in souls to the Lord, but 
to be followed by a still deeper night. And if we ask, Why? 
the answer is, that it never can be otherwise where there is mere 
preaching without a radical cure of evils, without a decided 
testimony against anti-scriptural practices; a testimony for 
Christ’s rights as well as for the Christian’s hopes ; a rejection 
of the iniquitous assumptions of king or bishop as the ruler 
of the Church of Christ ; a cleansing of the sanctuary from all 
sacramentarian abuses by repentance and discipline ; a laying 
of the true foundation in individual conversion, in the study 
of Scripture in family and congregation, and in communion 
of saints through the Spirit, according to the rule of the word 
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of truth. For want of this thorough work, that blessed time 
has faded away like a meteor, which, though it has doubtless 
left great effects for eternity, yet leaves scarcely any trace of 
itself on the field of time. 

The picture drawn by Tholuck, which was in the main true, 
and which is still accepted by the godly in Great Britain as an 
accurate representation of German religious life at the present 
time, contains within it the “seed of decay ”—in that hanker- 
ing after the support of the civil arm which was from the 
first the bane of the Lutheran Church. He hoped that the 
Government would come to aid the blessed work which the 
Spirit of God had so sweetly begun. The next quotation 
from the same pen—ah! of how different a complexion— 
after the lapse of more than thirty years, shews that the 
Lutheran Church can never be cured of this dependence on the 
civil power, which is entwined with its history from the first. 
Jn 1873 this same Tholuck writes to the New York Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance : “In Prussia, the powers of destruc- 
tion were successfully subdued up to the day of the down- 
fall of Miihler, late Prussian minister of public worship.” Here 
the progress of true religion is supposed to be dependent upon 
the favour of the “minister of public worship.” But, surely, 
such an official cannot change the hearts and feelings of the 
people. He could only keep down, by the strong hand, the out- 
ward manifestations of that infidel element which was inwardly 
at work. ‘The revulsion which followed his dismissal could not 
possibly be a sudden apostacy from spiritual religion; it was 
only the uprising of secret hostility which had been forcibly 
kept under during his administration. Tholuck proceeds : 

“This much cannot be denied, that the very contrary has come to pass 
of what had been the hope of the whole evangelical party of Germany ; 
the unparalleled victory which God granted to the nation in the late war 
has not regenerated us in faith and elevation of our souls to Him. On 
the contrary, the new epoch that has been inaugurated [7.e. when the 
administration ceased to be in the hands of a rigid Lutheran] proves 
itself, as far as human eye can see, to be an ever-progressing dissolution of 
* positive faith,’ and this is not only the case in a few parts of the country, 
but throughout the whole of Germany.” ! 

It is plain that men like Tholuck had only deluded them- 
selves as to the real state of religion among the people, so long 
as the Government kept all in strict subjection to ecclesiastical 


! Vide Christian Age, Ist October 1873. 
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discipline, for no such radical change as he imagined could 
have been produced in the short space of one year. 

Another witness, of equal credibility, informs us how this 
unfortunate metamorphosis in the Church was effected, from 
zeal for Christian life to fanaticism for Church institutions and 
rites. Von Gerlach, the same whom King Frederick William 
IV. sent as one of his deputies to report on the Disruption in 
the Church of Scotland in 1843, looking back on his experience 


of thirty or forty years, reports to the Church Conference in 
Gnadau in 1856: 


“T take a review of the time, thirty or forty years ago, and restrict 
myself to the circle of believers, without regard to those who are without. 
The prevailing feeling in those days, one which is now less regarded, was 
the sense of being a child of God, of having been converted, and belong- 
ing to the Lord. Under this consideration, the difference between clergy 
and laity was very much left out of account. Christianity was mainly 
regarded as referring to the individual, as an influence upon the soul of 
the man, as an answer to the question, What must I do to be saved ? 
The character of that period appeared prominently in blotting out the 
peculiar privileges of the clerical order. We were glad when the laity 
preached or dealt with men about their souls; much stress was laid on 
the fact, that a// Christ’s people are priests ; and the clergy encouraged 
this way of thinking. It was the universal practice at that time for the 
believing pastors and nobility in Pomerania to address each other as 
brethren [witli ‘thou’]. All is now changed (1856). We are now 
treating the kingdom of heaven chiefly, not as an abstract notion, but as 
a living institution. Christianity, as the way of salvation, does not get 
so much attention. Hence the emphasis laid on the idea of the clerical 
office, and on making it plain that all children of God have not a special 
call to spiritual work. The contrast of these times with the present 
appears more strongly in public worship. At that time the very word 
‘service, for public worship, excited a feeling of displeasure. We 
thought, then, God was serving us, now we are disposed to serve God. 
Hence comes our present partiality for liturgical forms, and for the 
prayers that have sprung from the heart of the whole Church, and not 
from the heart of the individual. At that time we would have considered 
these as mechanical. We meet the same contrast in the treatment of the 
sermon. Then we were ashamed of any preparation for it. All was 
the outflow of the heart. At present the peculiar calling requires for it 
peculiar preparation, which is also a wholesome idea. It strikes me 
forcibly how much the importance of the clerical office asserts itself in 
all the younger clergy. Hence the urgent zeal for the restoration of 
ecclesiastical rules and observances, especially in the matter of the con- 
fessioual. Thirty years ago that would have been quite inconceivable ; 
we confessed our sins to our brethren in Christ, not to the pastor. Along 
with this there has arisen a desire after congregational organisation. 
Thirty years ago all that was far from the thoughts of believers, and 
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unbelievers cared nothing about it at all. Now we are seeking a regular 
constitution. I am no eulogist of the past, and while I must give pro- 
minence to the energy of Christian love which reigned at that period, 
yet I find in the present a great advance from pietism to churchism, from 
individual religion to the kingdom of God.” 


The above is an invaluable contribution to the Church history 
of Germany. Otto von Gerlach has advanced much further in 
the same direction since 1856. He is now the ally of the 
Papists in the German parliament, sits and votes with the 
Ultramontane centre, and is Popish in all but the name. We 
have heard him tell of a time of first love in a church which 
had arisen out of its ruins, like that church which God Him- 
self compares, after the Babylonish captivity, to a brand 
plucked out of the burning; and then he relates with com- 
placency how this Church, with its budding faith and love, 
became trammelled by the rigid and frigid forms of old 
Lutheran ecclesiasticism, till her object at last was, not the 
conversion of souls, but the rearing up of a buckram church 
system, based on clerical authority, the confessional, and 
liturgies. Thus to her dependence on the support of the State, 
the restored German Church added the second great fault of 
reverting to her old error of seeking to win souls, not for 
Christ, but for a church system. It was natural, when on this 
false track, that the young clergy should be puffed up with a 
conceit of the dignity of their office. 

At the close of the first half of this century, “the fields 
were white to the harvest.” Jews and infidels were yielding 
on all hands to the power of the truth, when the zealots for 
old Lutheran formality thought fit to tighten their cords, 
strengthen their stakes, and set up the old Church in all the 
glory of which it had been despoiled. Like imperialism in 
France, it was another form of the old tyranny, and a people 
imbued with sentiments of liberty would not brook it. It was 
absurd to think that a nation which had passed through such 
an intellectual revolution, would in a body bow their necks 
again under priestly assumption, the confessional, and irra- 
tional and unscriptural dogmas, which, like the monstrous 
doctrine of the regeneration of all by baptism, was contradicted 
by facts of which all could judge. Ecclesiastical zealots like 
Von Gerlach, when they saw that the people were not gained 
over, thought there was no better remedy than an augmenting 
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of the dose, and Hengstenberg himself went so far in his 
imitation of the Church of Rome as to propose (along with 
other devices for appealing to the senses of the congregation), 
though not an entire elevation of the host, yet that it should 
be lifted to a certain height, so as to ensure greater veneration ! 
They seemed incapable of conceiving that the Protestant 
Church can never rival Rome on her own field, where the 
people are kept in complete ecclesiastical discipline by 
renouncing all right of thinking for themselves, a discipline 
which is so thoroughly efficacious, that the bishops who have 
one and all trampled on their own solemnly expressed convic- 
tions, and submitted to doctrines which they had deliberately 
declared to be contrary both to their conscience and their 
knowledge, have lost nothing of their authority thereby, but 
rather increased it among the Romish population. The 
Prussian Church went on in the infatuated course of trying to 
acquire, in some measure, the influence of the Romish priest- 
hood, by adopting as far as possible the ritual and other 
machinery of that apostate institution, so much so that Romish 
controversialists cast the fact in their teeth. All this was the 
consequence of neglecting the one condition on which a scrip- 
tural Church can flourish, going and wooing the masses for 
Christ. They had courted the Government, gained influence 
in official quarters, developed the ceremonial of the Church ; 
the professors elaborated new dissertations upon old doctrines, 
and brought them into conformity with the philosophical 
speculations of Schelling and Hegel; but one thing was not 
done, one which must ever be the mark of a true Church, #.¢., 
no thorough effectual measures were taken to seek after and 
reclaim the outcast multitudes. The Itomish Church, by virtue 
of its organisation, retains its power over the people all the 
more perfectly the greater their ignorance and degradation, 
until those masses ferment in their own thorough corruption, 
as was the case with the population of France before the 
Revolution, and with Italy, Spain, and Austria at this day ; 


. but even when the harlot sits in her greatest power upon the 


neck of nations, she can be no object of emulation to a Chris- 
tian Church that understands the commission given her by her 
Lord. Germany has had no Whitefield or Wesley to seek after 
those who are perishing for lack of knowledge. It is vain to 
say that such efforts would not have been tolerated by Govern- 
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ments. We only answer, that they should have been tried. 
Never in modern times was the word more applicable to any 
Church than to that of Germany from 1840 to 1850, “ If they 
had stood in My counsel, and had caused My people to hear 
My words, then they should have turned them from their evil 
way, and from the evil of their doings” (Jer. xxiii. 22). 

As we have seen, this ardour for putting the new wine of 
Christian life into the old effete skins of Church forms, con- 
tinued to increase throughout this period. The Government 
undesignedly promoted it by the foolish persecution of the 
pastors and congregations who declined to acquiesce in Frederick 
William III.’s union of the two Protestant bodies. 

It was while this tide was rising that the hurricane swept 
across Europe in 1848, overturning thrones and dynasties 
literally as a tree casts its untimely fruit, and, arousing the 
nations, revealed the startling fact that the Protestant Church 
had no hold over any but a sprinkling of the people, and that 
the masses were delivered over to political frenzy, while the 
Romish Church, which, under the romantic, genial, and unwise 
Frederic William IV., enjoyed greater privileges than in any 
other State on earth (so that Windhorst and Mallinckrod and 
other partisans of Rome in our day looking back to that enviable 
period, may well call him the “ holy”), rode out the storm in 
which the Protestant Church was swamped. The Lutherans, 
overlooking the fact that Rome had displayed no such influ- 
ence over the masses in Roman Catholic lands, but only in a 
Protestant country, where its people were partially influenced 
by Protestant morality and conscientiousness, concluded that 
the masses could only be kept down by an absolute Govern- 
ment in the State, and rigid priestly discipline in the Church ; 
and from this moment that system of High Church adminis- 
tration was established under Stahl, Raumer, von Miihler, and 
their colleagues, which did more than all else to disgust men 
with religion as a whole. 

There was, however, another party in the Church who were 
shocked at the discovery not only of the impotence of the 
ecclesiastical establishment to influence the people, but at the 
lost condition of the masses themselves, and saw that some- 
thing must be done to recover at least a remnant for Christ. 
They were shocked at the state of things which the celebrated 
Professor Leo of Halle graphically describes. The famous 
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pervert Gorres, on occasion of the imprisonment of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, wrote his work, Athanasius, magnifying 
the Romish Church in contrast to the crippled condition of 
Protestantism. Professor Leo, in his answer to Gérres, makes 
the following humiliating admission : 


“T confess that I am ashamed to be called a Protestant, when I think 
that so many bear the name who have nothing of what it originally 
meant, none of the doctrines for which their fathers shed their blood and 
sacrificed their all, and who have surrendered those fundamental truths, 
both in their hearts and in their lives, to which Rome has clung till this 
day. What has brought our Protestant Church to this pass but the 
want of that which you possess, viz., discipline and church govern- 
ment. You tell us of the Roman Catholic Church, that it has retired 
from the circumference to the centre. The Protestant Church, on the 
contrary, has become wholly circumference, for its centre lies in the 
congregation, and the circumference is made up of church officers, who 
are drawn into the service of the State and become its police. All that 
the State can do in our Church, all the police part, is in excellent con- 
_ dition ; the business in the superintendencies, the church registers, 
management of church property, down to the ringing of church bells 
—all that is in excellent order ; but it is the centre that has been 
lost (abhanden gekommen), for the congregation only exists in a police 
sense, whereas in the evangelical sense, according to which it should be 
a confederacy, pledged by a common faith and the commou privilege of 
the sacraments, to watch over each other, and to help and eare for the 
poor and infirm—in this sense it has long disappeared.” 


Does not this sentence settle the question between the 
evangelical dissidents in Germany and those who maintain 
that the state of the Established Church is a hopeful one ? 

“Every association exercises the right of ejecting those who cast 
contempt on its aim; but with us, Arians, Socinians, and, if they think 
proper for the sake of their respectability, the most reckless freethinkers 
and atheists may approach the table of the Lord, where they find 
themselves associated with scandalous cheats, adulterers, and Sabbath- 
breakers, if they please to attend, without confessing sin or asking 
forgiveness of the Church, or passing through any act of penance or 
promising improvement. Should we love the mother that squanders 
the children’s property upon all the filthy creatures from the streets?” 

This godless apostate state of the great body of the nation 
aroused a goodly band of able and faithful ministers, who had 
compassion on the sheep thus scattered without a shepherd. 
The need of a home mission was acknowledged. In Elberfeld, 
Barmen, and other places, new missionary societies were insti- 
tuted, with colporteurs, and ministers as superintendents, to 
seek the people in their homes with the Bible and tracts. 
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Refuges and homes were opened for children and old people, 
and also in the towns for journeymen and servants, in which 
a Christian influence was exercised. Week-day meetings for 
familiar exposition of the Word of God became a blessing to 
many. . The attention of Christians was directed to all those 
spheres of action which properly belong to the Church, and 
which had hitherto been overlooked. There arose a new zeal 
for missions to the heathen, the very preparation for, and in- 
terest in which, returned like a dew of blessing on the hearts 
of those engaged in them. Fliedner laid the foundation of 
his Deaconess Institution at Kaiserswerth, which has been the 
prolific centre of similar undertakings all over the world for 
nursing the sick with Christian tenderness, training Christian 
governesses, &e. Wichern took up work in the prisons, and 
established refuges for outcast boys in Hamburg. The 
Kirchentag was called into being as a yearly circulating 
conference of all evangelically-disposed men throughout Ger- 
many, for comparing experience, hearing reports, and deli- 
berating for the welfare of the Church and people. The 
Gustavus Adolphus Association, which was formed in 1841 to 
aid poor Protestant congregations in Roman Catholic lands, 
assumed new dimensions. In these multifarious channels of 
Christian effort, godly men exerted themselves, if not to dam 
up the overwhelming flood of ungodliness (of which we do not 
think there ever was any prospect), yet to snatch thousands 
of souls from the destruction to which they were hurried. 
But the High Church party objected, like the dog in the 
manger, to most of these enterprises, on the principle that it 
was irregular that associations of Christians, who were not 
the Church, nor in any way commissioned by it, should do 
the work of the Church. The clergy of this type, whenever 
they had the Consistory on their side, prohibited the colpor- 
teurs from approaching any soul in their parish without 
special license from themselves. A still greater difficulty was, 
that most of these schemes, having been projected under the 
feeling of alarm excited by the outbreak of 1848, began to 
languish as the remembrance of the horrors of that period 
was effaced. In the height of their efficiency, they merely 
skimmed the surface of society. Nothing could supply to the 
Church the original lack of a popular constitution—deriving 
strength from the people, and keeping its hold on the people. 
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Originally constituted on the understanding that the State 
was to co-operate with it in ruling the people, and bringing 
them all to the ordinances, they had no plan or device for 
the day which was now come, when the Government had to 
consult the inclinations of the people; for even while the 
laws enforcing baptism and confirmation were in force, men’s 
thoughts and feelings could not be coerced by them. An 
eminent minister, the Court preacher, Dr Zahn, who published 
a letter in 1873 inquiring why the Evangelical Church was 
by the recent Church laws placed on the same footing as that 
of Rome, finds the answer in the condition of the Evangelical 
Church itself. He writes: 


“The blessing of God which effected a revival of gospel life at the 
beginning of this century, has been abused by us to subserve theological 
fancies in various ways. The simplicity and certainty of a faith that 
rested on the word of God was abandoned for an alliance with worldly 
science, which led ever further away from the truth. Distinguished 
teachers went at last to such a length that the question was properly 
asked, whether they believed anything, and what? Others became the 
saints of a revolutionary party ; others again expended all their zeal in 
trying to infuse life into dead congregations by means of the altar service, 
liturgies, and the glorification of the sacraments. Some approached 
nearly to the point of giving up all certain truth ; others fossilized it in 
dead works. Even in large towns, after evangelical preaching had gone 
on for scores of years, not fifty men could be found who had heartily 
embraced the gospel of the Reformation. For even so-called evangelical 
preaching was a mishmash between divine operation and human will. 
. . . The want of a deep knowledge of sin and of experience of the free- 
ness of divine grace, led every friend of the Reformation to perceive the 
great gulf which lies between the old and the modern view of what we 
call gospel. Accordingly this estrangement from the faith of the Refor- 
mation manifested itself whenever there was an oceasion for declaring 
our creed. Synods met and separated without knowing what truths they 
held in common. Festivals were appointed to be kept in honour of cele- 
brated teachers in the Church, where some called the hero of the festival 
no better than a heathen pantheist. . . . An attempt was also made to 
begin Presbyterial church government, but the Synods were often the 
horror of those who disliked unnecessary talking, for which we have to 
give an account.” 


Dr Zahn goes on to describe how “ life became ever feebler in 
the Universities ”: 


“ Scripture is treated as a game, and all faith in it destroyed. . . . The 
theological students content themselves with scraping together a scanty 
stock for the dreaded examination ; but if any be questioned about the 
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law and works of the law, sin and grace, justification and sanctification, 
not even the first principles of such truths have entered into their minds. 
The preaching to which they are trained in this school, even when talent 
is displayed, produces only a semblance of life, the centre of which isa 
clever man, but not the Son of God. In critical moments the preachers 
find themselves abandoned by all popular support, and must retreat with 
the sad confession that they are shepherds without a flock. None can be 
pointed out as a leader raised up by God. In the Church courts five are 
of opinion that one who denies the divinity of Christ can no longer be a 
minister of the word ; but four think that after all it is possible. The 
people ask, Who are in the right, the five or the four? and then, with a 
smile of contempt, turn away from all religion. Thus it has come to pass 
that we are the sport of the people, who neither fear nor love us.” 









Dr Zahn comes to the conclusion that the Falk Laws place 
the Evangelical Church on the same footing as the Romish, 
because “ we have forsaken the rock of our salvation, and sold 
ourselves into the hands of men.” 

This unimpeachable testimony is decisive as to the lament- 
able condition of the German Church at present. Dr Zahn’s 
description of the state of the students of theology, and the 
training of ministers at the University, is strictly correct, and 
equally so the sketch of so-called Evangelical congregations. 

Now, how had the Prussian Church fallen so low? The 
ten or fifteen years before 1848 lie spread out in bright sun- 
shine in the remembrance of all Christians. Neander and 
Hengstenberg, Gossner and Tholuck, Miller and Krummacher, 
Stier and Besser, Baumgarten and Kégel, with many others 
like-minded, were men who would have shed a lustre on any 
Church. But besides the outward causes of deterioration 
which we have already sketched, there were others within. 
These men had all stood in the death-grapple with rampant - 
infidelity, and their native genius had been consecrated by 
the fiery baptism they had gone through for the deliverance 
of their own souls, to proclaim with living power and fresh- 
ness the glory of the Sun of Righteousness, which had arisen 
on their benighted minds as if it had then been for the first 
time visiting the earth. This lends a peculiar charm to the 
Christian authorship of Germany of that epoch. They write 
and preach as to people to whom the whole territory of re- 
vealed truth was a terra incognita, as indeed it was in most 
cases, for the very meaning of the gospel had been oblite- 
rated. They would have been more powerful in the ministry 
of the word, if, besides passing through the depths of infi- 
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delity, they had also passed through the depths of the know- 
ledge of indwelling sin ; but this is the weak point with most 
of them. They saw the excellence of the gospel as the divine 
scheme of redemption ; they were strong for Christ as the only 
Saviour, but they rejected the law as the schoolmaster that 
leads to Christ. They set forth eloquently the privileges of 
the gospel to a people who were filled with the persuasion 
that they already possessed all that the gospel could give 
them, and even that they had got beyond it—to men who 
needed first of all to hear the voice, “ Repent, if ye would 
find entrance into the kingdom of God.” Can there be a 
sadder spectacle on the surface of this earth, than that the 
same country should comprise, on the one hand, clusters of 
zealous theologians ceaselessly engaged in the most able and 
learned disquisitions on the mysteries of the faith, and godly 
ministers proclaiming the benefits of redemption to small 
knots of hearers, while the great body of the people are as 
ignorant of -the truth, and as little mindful of its obligations, 
as ifin a heathen land? These good men failed for want of 
what our forefathers styled “law work.” They wanted a 
deeper knowledge of God’s holy law, and a deeper knowledge 
of sin as the transgression of it. This would have enabled 
them to stand firm against evil influences from without. For 
it was of evil omen for the German Church that the one 
giant mind among theologians, of whom friend and foe agree 
that there is none worthy of being compared with him for 
intellect on his chosen territory except Calvin, who rears 
his head above all, like Mont Blanc among the Alps, was 
a decided enemy to evangelical truth. Schleiermacher has 
cast a baleful shadow. Many of the first men of the age 
had come under his attractive personal influence, especially 
Neander, who retrograded so far from the ground of positive 
truth, and finally made such concessions to the infidel David 
Strauss as vitiated the whole line of defence against the 
mythical school. Numbers had been arrested by Schleier- 
macher’s preaching, and brought by him to their first serious 
thoughts on religion, and thus retained a partiality for him, 
which made them inclined to cover his flagrant defects. 
Numbers were disposed to pardon all deviations from the truth 
for the sake of the eminent genius of the man in every depart- 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCIV. F 
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ment of science. Hence it has become a kind of axiom, to 
which perhaps few but rigid Lutherans refuse to subscribe, 
but which Tholuck uses on all occasions, that he is to be re- 
garded with the leniency due to a benefactor of the gospel, 
who raised it out of the dust of contempt, and made it once 
more worthy of the attention of rational men. The fruit of 
this is, that, apart from that section of the Church which 
openly follows his banner, and feels, of course, emboldened by 
such concessions, the leaven of his pernicious opinions enters 
into all the theological teaching of the age, diffusing an en- 
feebling and decomposing influence, and we have the best 
authority for fearing that this will leaven the whole lump. 
Especially do we trace to his influence the tendency to make 
no decided distinction between truth and error, but to discover 
that every error has a portion of truth and so far serves the 
cause of truth, and that every enemy of the gospel contributes 
in some way to limit the operation of some contrary error. It 
is apparent that such views make that which Scripture pro- 
nounces to be deadly error to be of little importance, and 
truth of only comparative value. This is manifested in a very 
alarming tendency on the part of those who are on the whole 
disposed to cleave to the positive truths of religion, to hold 
and defend the doctrine of the possibility of conversion and 
salvation after death. It is no wonder that the fact, which 
can no longer be denied, of the general apostacy of the body 
of the people should awaken the most anxious concern in the 
breasts of Christian men ; but it is evidence of a perverse bias 
in their. theology, that, instead of setting themselves ener- 
getically to fight this evil, they begin to alter the whole 
scheme of salvation, and to coerce the word of revelation 
into conformity with the supposed needs of men. It savours 
very much of Schleiermacher’s zgwrov Levdos, that the prin- 
ciple of the greatest happiness of the creation is treated 
as of equal validity and extent with that which places at 
the head of all truth the glory of God the Creator. 
We do not speak at random when we say, that if we 
divide the Protestants of Germany into two sections, one 
of which, with the Protestanten Verein, casts off all positive 
truth, and makes the Christian religion only the best scheme 
for promoting man’s welfare in this life, without any distinct 
concern about that which is to come, and the other pleads for 
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an opportunity after death for extending the benefits of 
Christ’s redemption to those who have not appropriated it 
during life, the list of outsiders who belong neither to the one 
class nor the other will be very easily counted. Let the fact 
be pondered, that the whole of the clergy of Silesia, a pro- 
vince containing two and a-half millions of inhabitants, recom- 
mended, through their Consistory, the introduction of prayers 
for the dead throughout their bounds! This was in 1861. 
Rinck, pastor in Elberfeld, one of the most popular authors 
in religious circles, has elaborated this theory at large, and 
specifies those to whom he supposes grace to be still extended 
in the state after death : 

“ All those who have not broken through to faith while on earth, have 
not been born again, and consequently could not be received into the 
communion of the regenerate above, if they have not decided against the 
Lord by positive infidelity, but were rather inclined to the word to a 
certain extent, if they often heard it preached, feared God, turned 
towards God on their death-bed, and hoped in Him, though they were 
never truly converted ; people who went on their way as half Christians, 
who tried to unite the service of the world with the service of God, and 
thus continued to the end under the dominion of darkness. To these 
belong all to whom the gospel here on earth was never fully made known, 
whether those in the midst of Christendom, whose hearts were never 
effectually reached by the word of truth,—such, namely, as never saw 
the way of salvation, and went on through life in an external and legal 
spirit (as so many Roman Catholics), and were known as honest and 
decent people, or whether it be such as never had opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the gospel, as so many millions of heathen, who 
continue to be utterly unacquainted with the Lord and His Word.” 

Who does not see that this is “another gospel,” and com- 
pletely changes the gospel as declared by Christ and His 
apostles (“that every one may receive the things done in his 
body,” 2 Cor. v. 10). Here is purgatory raising its head anew, 
not through ignorance of scripture, as in its earliest appearance, 
but by virtue of resolute and unscrupulous manipulation of 
scripture, on the part of a generation that has lost all due 
reverence for its dictates. The spell of that universal revolt 
which broke forth and prevailed in Germany at the close of 
last century against the authority of divine truth, lies upon 
the succeeding generations. It is common for German con- 
servatives to say, “An Englishman cannot be fully and 
properly loyal since the Revolution of 1688;” with more truth 


! Zustand nach dem Tode, p. 242. 
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we might assert in religion, “No German can be fully and 
properly loyal to the Word.” Humboldt bears testimony to 
this fact, and although it may be thought that he was ex- 
pressing the wish of his heart, yet he was too cool and too 
good an observer to have ventured the assertion, unless it were 
borne out by facts. He says: 





“The doctrinal views of former centuries continue to have an existence 
only in the prejudices of the people, and in certain departments of study, 
which wrap themselves up in darkness and in the consciousness of their 
own weakness.” * 


Hundeshagen, likewise, in investigating the causes why “the 
spirit of our nation is so thoroughly disgusted with Christianity, 
as appears from the most manifest facts,” speaks of the anti- 
Christian spirit which is now spontaneously budding in the 
country and become indigenous, in opposition to that which 
was formerly imported from France and England.’ 

Thus we have seen, that even among those who. have not 
openly taken up a position of active hostility to the name of 
the Redeemer, the smaller half who still cling to the Scrip- 
tures and to the atoning work of Christ are listening to the 
insidious doctrine of conversion after death, which saps the 
very foundation of the gospel; but the other, and larger half, 
have formed themselves into a party of action, under the 
name of the Protestant Union (Protestanten Verein). The 
character of this association is thus described by Tholuck, 
when speaking of Baur of Tiibingen as their “ Magnus Apollo” :3 

“ When, by slow degrees, he lifted the veil that covered his negative 
position, it became evident that his system of Christianity swept away 
even the slightest traces of the supernatural, and was nothing more than 
a rationalistic product of dialectical deductions, which even plain history 
was bidden to obey. From Baur an arbitrary though often ingenious 
criticism has taken its rise, which, having for its present centre the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich, has spread widely in the Swiss and Dutch churches, and 
is more or less avowed by the so-called Protestanten Verein in Germany.” 


Tholuck bears testimony to the influence of the Verein, by 
shewing that it was chiefly owing to them that the powerful 
minister of worship, Von Mibler, was displaced, while Krum- 
macher attests the decisive fact that “newspapers generally 
are on their side.” Though this party is still a minority among 
the clergy, they have succeeded in getting the press almost 


1 Fabri, p. 207. 2 Ibid p. 137. 3 Christian Age, 1873. 
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universally in their favour ; and their objects are commended 
to the hearts of the predisposed people in the literature of the 
day. The Verein represents all the social, political, and 
religious elements of the moral atmosphere. It provides a 
platform on which there is room for every shade of opinion in 
theology, from which all creeds and tests are excluded. As the 
great body of its constituents are quite indifferent to doctrine 
for themselves, they can afford to let any one who chooses join 
them in their professed object of getting a popular constitution 
for the Church ; even the most orthodox may enjoy his own 
views as long as his co-operation can be useful. On such 
terms one would think that not many who have a regard for 
positive truth would join their company, and Baumgarten, of 
Rostock, is like a white crow among them; still they have the 
éclut of perfect liberality, and make the most of it. They 
serve themselves heirs to any reputation which the Reforma- 
tion still possesses among the people, and identify themselves 
with Luther and with that protest which shook the Vatican, 
while scouting every truth for which that man of God would 
have shed his heart's blood, interpreting the Reformation as 
essentially a revolt against hierarchical assumption in favour 
of free thought, and blotting out the traces of the hand of the 
Almighty in that great event, by representing it as only a 
subordinate wave in that great humanising process which 
had been set agoing by men of letters a century before. They 
have unfurled the banner of antagonism to Rome, thus enlist- 
ing in their favour the spirit at present abroad against the 
arrogant pretensions of its clergy. Favoured by the current 
which has set in for a liberal administration, they can declare 
for all extreme popular measures while retaining the aspect 
of ardent friends of Government. Furthermore, they are the 
advocates of the Presbyterian system in the Church, for the 
election of ministers and office-bearers by the people, while 
holding tenaciously to. the monstrous fiction that the king, in 
virtue of his station, is swmmus episcopus, and conceding té 
him such a right of control in the Synods as will effectually 
rule them in the interest of Government. They gain the 
heart of multitudes by throwing open the gate to all Church 
privileges (voting for office-bearers included) to every German 
who chooses to enrol himself as a member of the evangelical 
body. They hold that religion can teach nothing distinctly of 
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a future life, but is mainly an instrument for preserving the 
moral tone of society. Learning and the arts are invested 
with a religious character, as being the highest attainments of 
humanity. Above all, this Verein has adopted for its motto 
an uncompromising zeal for the German empire and for 
German unity, and holds out as its ultimate aim one great 
united German Church, to which all will be entitled to belong, 
and to whose ordinances all may lay claim who speak the 
.German tongue, without being interrogated as to either belief 
or life. We believe we do this liberal Verein no injustice if 
we predict that if the power were in its hands, holding as 
it does that the greatest sin is separation, it would lay all 
such communions as should testify against its unchristian 
character, or against the sins and follies of the world, under 
the ban. As the Roman Church is the religion of the corrupt 
human heart, this Church of the Protestanten Verein may be 
called the Church of the age. If the Roman Church is the 
harlot, the metamorphosed bride of Christ at which the seer 
wondered greatly, what name shall we put upon this theolo- 
gical phenomenon, whose prominent character is teaching 
falsehood? Are we wrong in thinking of the false prophet 
that invests the world with the attributes of the Church of 
Christ ? Of all the various sections of the Prussian Church, 
this Verein alone has that first element of suecess—the know- 
ledge of what it wants, and a definite plan of operation. The 
orthodox of all shades of opinion have been cast up high and 
dry with their isolated congregations and knots of adherents 
far from the great current of popular life and opinion. This 
Verein holds high its purpose to cover the land with a theo- 
logy of which Schleiermacher is the prophet, and Lessing the 
medium of revelation. This programme was expressed in the 
most unambiguous manner in 1868, on occasion of the cen- 
tenary of Schleiermacher’s birth. Some of their journals have 
the effrontery to talk of Lessing’s final gospel as the successor 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, when, according to the infidel 
slang of men, whose consciences are seared as with a hot iron, 
virtue is to be practised from pure love to itself, without the 
spurious appendage of rewards and punishments. If they 
succeed in carrying the mass of the people with them in the 
footsteps of Lessing, they will follow that unhappy man until 
they occupy the degraded position which he took up in his 
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old age, when persecuted by the sceptical thoughts with which 
he had so long dallied, and by which he had tyrannised over 
and vexed his generation, he yielded himself (like another 
Cesar at the foot of Pompey’s statue) subdued at the feet of 
Spinoza ; when he who had spurned in theory truth from the 
right hand of the Almighty, fell down and confessed himself a 
disciple of a man whose sophistry he was not able to deny. 
It is an historical fact to which the admirers of Lessing dislike 
to have their eyes directed, and which broke old Mendelsohn’s 
heart when he heard of it. Mendelsohn, who looked up to 
Lessing as a kind of demigod, and felt flattered by being set 
up by him in Nathan der Weise as the model of the juste 
milieu in religion, had all his comfort destroyed in his last 
days by the report that Lessing had turned his back upon 
deism, and confessed himself a convert to Spinoza. It was an 
intolerable thought, ruinous to the reputation of the system 
for which they both had laboured during a long life-time, that 
Lessing should have allowed himself to be called the disciple 
of any man, and he (Mendelsohn) maintained that if he had 
been guilty of such weakness, he must have been no longer 
himself, or must have been only playing one of those wanton 
tricks in serious questions such as Lessing himself owned to be 
his wont when he concluded his work, Education of the 
Human Race, with a new promulgation of the eastern me- 
tempsychosis. But Jacobi’s narrative, derived from Lessing’s 
own mouth (along with the testimony from the family of 
Reimarus, the real author of the Wolfewbiittel Fragments), was 
not to be refuted. He narrates a conversation he had with 
Lessing in 1780, in Wolfenbiittel, in which, among other things, 
Lessing, referring to Goethe’s poem Prometheus, said : 

“*The religious view in this poem is that which I myself hold..... 
With the orthodox notions regarding the Deity, I have no longer aught 
in common. “Ey xai rzv; I know nothing but that. That is the point of 
the poem, and I must confess I like it much.’” Then said Jacobi, “‘You 
would agree tolerably-with Spinoza.’ ‘If,’ said Lessing, ‘I am to be 
called after any one, I know of none other.’ Jacobi: ‘I have nothing 
against Spinoza, and yet it is but a poor salvation we find in him.’ 
Lessing: ‘No doubt, but do you know aught that is preferable ?’ 
Lessing then maintained that there is no other philosophy possible than 
that of Spinoza, and when Jacobi objected that with Pantheism there 
can be no separate personal existence, Lessing answered, ‘I desire no 


freedom of the will, and all your objections have nothing terrible in them 
to me.’ When Jacobi objected that Spinoza in his ambition to explain 
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all phenomena was guilty of much sophistry, from which the same dreari- 
ness, nonsense, and blindness were indispensable which Lessing laid to the 
charge of the orthodox, adding, ‘ These are everywhere to be found where 
confusion of thought is allowed,’ Lessing gave the bitter answer, ‘Ina 
still higher degree where mendacity in thinking prevails ; these will be the 
blindest and most senseless.’” 


What a sad prospect for the Church of Germany under such 
leaders! Krummacher, at the New York Conference, said, 
“It is asad history, and yet there is room for hope.” Yes, 
there is hope, but only if the Church cast off the shackles of 
erastian subjection to the State, by which she is denuded of 
all the honour due to an institution established by the Lord 
Himself, and built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets,—if she give in anew her adherence to the Word of 
God as the sole rule of faith and practice—if she let go those 
rags of superstitious teaching which she has retained from her 
pre-Reformation connection with Rome,—if she cease to be a 
religion of sacraments, and, like the Church at Pentecost, 
look for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit,—if she no longer 
tamper with palpable falsehood, such as that all baptised per- 
sons are regenerate, and all who come to the Lord’s Supper 
are partakers of the body and blood of the Lord,—if she 
abdicate for ever all clerical prerogative, and own all the 
Lord’s people to be His heritage,—if she no longer lay the 
flattering unction to her soul that all is well so long as pure 
doctrine is preached and the sacraments duly dispensed, but 
seek after holiness, and boldly teach the Scripture truth that 
a sinful and worldly life nullifies all pretence to faith or to 
justification,—if she cast herself in faith on the mediation of 
the great Intercessor between the living and the dead, and 
obtain a new baptism of self-denial and self-devotion from on 
high, so as to endure hardness in the warfare and work of 
Christ,—if she keep herself clear of the sorceries of Satan, and 
no longer suffer “that woman Jezebel” to teach in the Church, 
and to seduce men to carelessness of life by the doctrine that 
there is space for repentance and conversion in the future 
state: if the Church is capable of rising in the might of a new 
unction of the Spirit to the task before her, there is room for 
hope, for all things are possible to him that believeth. But 
the almighty and merciful God who gave over Israel to nearly 
nineteen hundred years of impenitence, who removed those 
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candlesticks in Asia Minor amid which He once walked, is 
the same sovereign and righteous Dispenser now as of old, 
and therefore hope must be mixed with trembling. That is a 
startling word spoken to Simon Magus, “ If peradventure God 
will give thee repentance to life.” 

DANIEL EDWARD. 





Art. V.—Jephthah’s Vow. 


‘hes name of Jephthah stands on the roll of the “great 

ones of the Bible.” He is there presented to us as one 
of those deliverers whom God raised up to “save” His people 
out of the hand of their oppressors—whom He qualified by 
His Spirit for the work, and whose achievements render him 
an example to all ages of the mighty power of faith." It may 
be questioned, however, whether this is the estimation in 
which he is generally held. In history, literature, and the 
associations of Christians, one dark passage of his life occupies 
so prominent a place, as not only to tarnish the brilliancy of 
his deeds of fame, but entirely to overshadow them. Notwith- 
standing the commendation of the sacred writers, we believe 
that his vow, so distinguished for rashness and folly, as com- 
monly understood, and both in the uttering and fulfilment of 
it betraying such gross ignorance of the law of God, has 
rendered his name a bye-word rather than a title of honour, 
and led the world and the Church alike to regard his life as a 
beacon rather than an example. 

From the same cause, we believe that the services which 
he rendered to his generation have not been fully appreciated. 
He was God’s chosen instrument to guide His people during a 
great reformation and penitent return to God, as well as to 
deliver them from the yoke of oppression to which they had 
been subjected, in consequence of their departure from Him. 
But the full significance and importance of his work in this 
respect are often overlooked, and even its nature is misunder- 
stood. 

The vow of Jephthah, therefore, both in relation to his 


1 See Judg. ii. 16, Heb. ; 1 Sam. xii. 11; Heb. xi. 32. 
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character and the history of which he is the central figure, 
presents a question of deep interest, and yet one of the most 
difficult in biblical history. Few, indeed, have read the narra- 
tive without being touched with its beauty and pathos; and, 
perhaps, just as few have read it without a feeling of. perplexity. 
The halo which it seems to throw around a deed, from which 
nature shrinks, has evoked the taunts of the infidel, and been 
a stone of stumbling to the pious inquirer. Hence the subject 
has engaged the attention of the learned for centuries, and, 
upon the main issue involved, they are yet far from having 
reached unanimity. 


History of the Interpretation.—That Jephthah slew his 
daughter, and offered her as a burnt-offering, is the opinion 
of Josephus and of the older Jewish authorities known to us, 
as Jonathan the paraphrast, and Rashi. In this they were 
followed by the Fathers of the Christian Church, who, however, 
were generally not good exegetes, especially of the Old Testa- 
ment, most of them being but partially acquainted with the 
Hebrew language or Jewish customs.' Yet none of these 
writers extenuate the conduct of Jephthah. Josephus calls it 
neither conformable to law nor acceptable to God. The Fathers 
speak in similar terms of disapproval, or, like Ambrose, repre- 
sent him as acting under a “ miserable necessity.” In the 
twelfth century, the celebrated Jewish commentators, Joseph, 
Moses, and David Kimchi, father and sons, advocated the 
interpretation, that her father devoted her to the service of 
God in a life of perpetual virginity. To sustain this view, 
they proposed to take the Hebrew conjunction, which connects 
the two clauses of the vow, in a disjunctive sense, to render it 
“or,” instead of “and,” thus giving the vow an alternative 
form. “ Whatsoever cometh ... shall surely be the Lord’s, 
or (if it be suitable) I will offer it up for a burnt-offering.” 
The same view was adopted by other Rabbins, as Levi Ben 
Gerson, and Bechai, and it has since been prevalent among the 
Jews. At the time of the Reformation, when a new zeal was 
awakened in the study of the Scriptures, the subject under- 


1 See Chrysostom, Hom. ad pop. Antioch. xiv. 3; Augustine, Quest. de 
Judic. xlix. ; Origen, in Joannem, tom. vi. cap. 36; Theodoret, Quest. in 
Jud. xx.; Jerome, Cont. Jovinian, lib. i., Lpis. ad Jul. 118; Ambrose, De 
offic. minist, iii. 12. 
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went more thorough discussion. Opinions were about equally 
divided between these two interpretations, so that it would be 
easy to adduce a long list of able and judicious scholars, in 
that and the following ages, on either side of the question. 
Most of those who adopted the milder view of the nature of 
his vow, also adopted the translation of the Kimchis, which is 
given in the margin of our English Bible. That we may not 
be interrupted afterward, we may here say all that we intend 
regarding it. It may be admitted that the Hebrew conjunction 
vav is sometimes used in a certain disjunctive sense, as in 
Gen. xxvi. 11; Exod. xii. 5, xxi. 15; 2 Sam. ii. 19; but it may 
be questioned, whether it ever disjoins so completely as this 
view of the present passage would require. It has been laid 
down as a rule that it never disjoins genus and species, which 
is really the form of Jephthah’s vow. In the cases cited, and 
similar ones, it will be seen that the idea is not the properly 
disjunctive one which we express in English by the con- 
junctions, “ either, or,” but what we express by “ whether, or,” 
that is, whichever of the two, and has no application to the 
present case. Besides, this would render the second part of 
the sentence unnecessary. It would present two alternatives, 
between which there is no opposition. Moreover, it is contrary 
to the analogy of other vows. For such reasons, we believe 
that this translation must be abandoned. 

Ludovicus Cappellus propounded a third view in his Dia- 
triba de voto Jephte,' viz., that Jephthah devoted his 
daughter, by the law of the Ban or curse (Heb. cherem), as 
the Canaanites were devoted to destruction. This interpreta- 
tion has been adopted by Dathe, and defended in later times 
by Hiavernick ;* but it has met with very little acceptance. 
The following considerations adduced by Hengstenberg shew 
its untenableness :—1. The Ban was only for those who were 
not only wicked, but sunk in the deepest moral corruption, as 
the Canaanites; or for those who had incurred the special 
displeasure of the Most High, as the Amalekites. Jephthah’s 
daughter was a pious young woman. 2. The idea of the Ban is 
a forced consecration in their destruction of those who refused 
to dedicate themselves to Him in their lives. Jephthah’s 
daughter surrendered herself a voluntary offering. 3. Things 


' Reprinted in his Note Critice in Jud. xi., and the Critici Sacri. 
2 Hinleitung in A. Test. 1, 2. 
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devoted by the Ban could not be offered in sacrifice (1 Sam. 
xv. 21). 4. The Ban was a divine prerogative. 

Another interpretation of the words was advocated by Dr 
Randolph in the last century. He proposed to render the words 
as follows: “ Whosoever, &c., shall be the Lord’s; and I will 
offer to Him a burnt-offering.” This appeared to Bishop Lowth 
so satisfactory, that he speaks of it “as having cleared up a 
difficulty which for two thousand years had puzzled all the trans- 
lators and expositors, and given occasion to dissertations with- 
out number, and caused endless disputes among the learned.” 
Notwithstanding the weight to be attached to the authority of 
Lowth, this interpretation has never met with much accept- 
ance. That our decks may be entirely cleared, we shall dismiss 
it by saying that, apart from the question of Hebrew usage 
generally, in all cases where the suffix 3m (hw) is used after 
verbs expressive of offering or sacrificing, it always expresses 
the object offered, and never the being to whom the offering 
is made. We have examples of the same words as here, and 
in the same construction, but always in this sense (2 Kings 
iii. 27 ; 1 Sam. vii. 9). 

In modern times, the view that Jephthah literally sacrificed 
his daughter has been usually held by Roman Catholic writers, 
who follow the Fathers, and by Rationalists, who are frequently 
biassed in favour of a view which tends to lower the character 
of the Old Testament servants of Jehovah. Ewald con- 
temptuously dismisses the opposite opinion as “ unworthy of 
refutation.” Many evangelical Protestants, however, agree 
with them in their conclusion. The poets, too, as Dante, 
Byron, and Tennyson, have lent the charms of their verse to 
illustrate the same view. On the other hand, the opposite 
theory has met with very able defenders. A few of these 
have adopted the interpretation of the Kimchis; but the 
majority expound the words of the vow somewhat differently. 
Retaining the translation of our version, they take the last 
clause, “I will offer it for a burnt-offering,” as explanatory of 
the first, and understand the words in a metaphorical sense. 
They thus interpret the whole as meaning that he would 
devote the object to God in the manner symbolised by the 
burnt-offering. With some differences as to details, this is 
the view advocated by Hengstenberg ;' by P. Cassel, a con- 


' Genuineness of the Pentateuch, ii. 105 (Clark’s translation). 
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verted Jew and learned Talmudist ;! by Keil ;* by Professor 
Douglas ;* and others. 


Preliminary Inquiry.—The first question to be considered 
is, What did Jephthah propose to offer when he uttered his 
vow? Had he a human being in his view ? or did he leave it 
to be determined by circumstances whether the sacrifice should 
be a man or an animal? Our translators, by rendering the 
original phrase by the term “whatsoever,” have made the 
words expressive of either. This is the view given by Josephus 
and the Targum of Jonathan. But unquestionably the words 
naturally present the idea of a person, and properly should be 
translated, “ Whosoever cometh,” as is done by the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate. Apart from this, however, the terms of the 
vow clearly imply that he contemplated a human being as his 
offering. In the first place, the phrase, “cometh forth of the 
door of my house,” is totally inapplicable to cattle. 

Secondly. The expression, “cometh forth . ; . to meet,” 
can only fairly be applied to a human being. The words are 
often understood as if they read, Whatsoever I happen to 
meet; but instead of this the expression is, “ Whosoever 
cometh forth to meet me.” These words do not describe any 
accidental meeting. They imply coming forth for the purpose 
of meeting, and thus properly describe the action of an intelli- 
gent agent. The allusion plainly is to the custom among the 
Jews, as well as other nations, of receiving a returning con- 
queror with triumphant acclamations, and especially of com- 
panies of young women going out to welcome him with songs 
and other expressions of joy. Thus Miriam and all the women 
of Israel “ went out with timbrels and dances” to celebrate 
the overthrow of the Egyptians at the Red Sea (Exod. xv. 20). 
In like manner, when David returned from the slaughter of 
Goliath, it is said “the women came out of all the cities of 
Israel, singing and dancing, to meet King Saul” (1 Sam. xviii. 
6). Here the phrase corresponds with the words of Jephthah, 
and is precisely the same as that in which the coming of his 
daughter to meet him is afterwards described (ver. 34). 
“His daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and 
dances.” In making his vow, Jephthah looks forward to the 


1 In Herzog’s Real Encyclopédie, and Com. on Judges in Lange’s Bibel-werk, 
2 Com. on Judges. 3 In Fairbairn’s Imperial Dictionary. 
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national rejoicings which his victory will occasion, and to the 
honour awaiting him if he shall return triumphant. But “in 
the day of his gladness,” “ when he returns in peace from the 
children of Ammon,” he will give God the honour due unto 
His name as the sole author of victory, and manifest his grati- 
tude by a suitable offering. 

Thirdly. The proposal to offer a single animal must appear 
quite inadequate as an acknowledgment of the goodness of 
God in such a signal deliverance as J ephthah contemplated. 
To suppose him in a great national crisis when commencing a 
struggle, upon the issue of which depended the deliverance of 
Israel from heathen oppression, vowing that, as an acknow- 
ledgment of God as the author of victory, and as an expression 
of gratitude, he would offer the first calf or kid he should meet 
with, is really to turn a solemn religious service into ridicule. 

Fourthly. How could he positively engage to offer the first 
animal that should meet him as a burnt-offering, when the law 
was so particular as to the victim God would accept? The law 
required that the offering should be a male, and perfect ; what 
if the first were a female, or had some blemish? The law 
required that only a clean animal should be presented in 
sacrifice ; what if, on his return, he should first encounter a 
dog, an ass, or a camel? Then, if he contemplated offering 
an animal, what reason can we give for such a hap-hazard 
mode of selecting the victim? But when we view the vow as 
having reference to a human being, we see some reasonable- 
ness in the proposal. He will give whatever God calls for, of 
his own—“ that which cometh out of the doors of his house” 
—from his own domestic circle, and the dearest to his heart. 
What it shall be, he leaves to God in His providence to decide. 
Whether he thought of his daughter is uncertain; but pro- 
bably he contemplated the possibility of her being the sacrifice 
demanded ; and, if so, he doubtless hoped that God would spare 
him the trial. He had servants, slaves, followers, perhaps 
adopted children or step-sons, as implied in the marginal read- 
ing of verse 34,'! and he may have hoped that some one of 
these would be accepted ; but his vow is so worded that even ° 
his daughter might be claimed, and if so, she shall not be 
withheld. 


1 «Of himself, or of his own.” This is the literal rendering of the words 
translated, ‘‘ beside her.” 
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Whatever view, then, we take of the actual disposal of his 
daughter by Jephthah, these considerations shew beyond dis- 
pute, that when he made his vow, he contemplated a human 
being. This is admitted by some, who still believe that he 
killed and offered her as a literal burnt-offering; as, for example, 
by Kitto, who adds as another reason for the same conclusion, 
that if he meant an animal, there was no reason why his vow 
should be kept secret. The same was seen long ago by 
Augustine,| who urges some of the reasons above adduced.’ 
It is important that this should be kept in view, in order to 
recognise the true state of the question. Those who maintain 
the literal view, must face the position, not that in his rashness 
he uttered words, which, contrary to his intention, involved 
such an act, but that he intended a human sacrifice when he 
made his vow. It must be observed, farther, that this act he 
deliberately proposed to perform to Jehovah. We are not to 
regard his vow as made in the excitement of battle, as com- 
monly supposed. It was made on setting out, and as part of 
his preparation for securing victory (vers. 29, 30). As an 
energetic commander gathering his forces, he passed over Gilead 
and Manasseh, and then as a pious man, he sought to engage 
the assistance of the Most High. “He vowed a vow unto the 
Lord,” recognising Him as the author of victory, soliciting His 
aid, and promising to manfest his gratitude by a special offering. 


Objections to the literal view—Looking at the case in this 
light, we might a&k, in the first place, how Jephthah could 
have offered such a sacrifice. It is distinctly “to Jehovah” 
that he vows to offer, and yet no sacrifice could be presented 
to Him except at the tabernacle, and by the hands of the 
Levitical priests. But is it conceivable that a priest or priest- 
hood could have consented to offer upon the altar of Jehovah 
a human sacrifice, which the law denounced as one of the worst 
abominations of heathenism, and that, too, after a period of two 
months, when the vow was known to all Israel, when there was 
time to examine the law, and when there was time to consult 
the Lord by Urim? Strange if at that time there was not one 
in Jsrael able to shew the true character of such an act in the 
sight of God, an act of which all who saw it might well say, 
“There was no such deed done nor seen from the day the 

1 Daily Bible Illustrations, in loco. 2 Ques. xlix. in lib, Jud. 
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children of Israel came out of Egypt unto this day.” Strange 
if at that time the people should not have interposed, as they 
did to deliver Jonathan, when, by a rash vow of his father, he 
was adjudged to death (1 Sam. xiv. 45). Hence the advocates 
of the literal sacrifice are obliged to suppose that he offered 
her on some private altar without priest or Levite, and, it has 
been suggested, probably on some Ammonite altar. This, 
however, does not remove the difficulty. He might thus offer 
a sacrifice to Moloch, but not to Jehovah, and thus it would 
not be a fulfilment of his vow. 

Secondly. The literal interpretation is totally irreconcilable 
with the tone and structure of the narrative. Be it remem- 
bered that this is a theocratic history, exhibiting God’s dealings 
with His ancient Church, and the principles of His govern- 
ment. The present portion of it is the record of a time of 
repentance and renunciation of idolatry. The full significance 
of this circumstance is frequently missed, from overlooking the 
close connection of the tenth and eleventh chapters, which 
together record one of those special manifestations of God to 
His people, during this epoch of the Judges, when God 
appeared to His erring servants, and on their repentance sent 
His Spirit upon a chosen deliverer.' From the tenth chapter, 
it appears that the children of Israel had been worshipping the 
gods of other nations, those of the Ammonites among the rest. 
In consequence of this, it is said (ver. 7), “The anger of the 
Lord was hot against Israel, and He sold them into the hands 
of the Philistines, and into the hands of the children of 
Ammon.” So greatly did the latter prevail, that they extended 
their conquests to the western side of Jordan, even over the 
powerful tribes of Ephraim and Judah, “so that Israel was 
sore distressed.” Then came a turning to God (ver. 10); “The 
children of Israel cried unto Jehovah, saying, We have sinned 
against Thee.” Their repentance, however, was not sufficiently 
deep and thorough. The Lord accordingly refused to inter- 
pose, and tauntingly referred them to their false gods (vers. 
11-14). But now comes a time of thorough repentance and 
submission to God, a putting away of all strange gods, and a 
return to the worship of Jehovah. Then Jehovah’s “soul was 
grieved for the misery of Israel” (ver. 16), and under His 


2 Compare chap. ii. 1-5, and iii, 10, vi. 17 with verse 34, xiii. 3-23 with 
verses 34, 35. 
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returning favour they prepared for battle. “As on similar occa- 
sions, the Lord raised them up a deliverer. The first part of 
the eleventh chapter slightly interrupts the narrative, for the 
purpose of recounting Jephthah’s origin and previous life. 
Save for this slight and needful interlude, such as any historian 
would introduce in similar circumstances, the two chapters 
form a continuous narrative, for the writer goes on to record 
the deliverance effected by his instrumentality upon their 
repentance. Now, when they were thus so solemnly taught 
by God Himself that all their sufferings sprang out of their 
idolatry, when they were confessing and repenting, and actually 
destroying their heathen altars, we may safely say, that the 
elders of Israel could not have chosen as their leader a wor- 
shipper of strange gods by human sacrifices. But whatever 
their view might be, such a proposal to offer the worst of 
heathen abominations, if only He would grant deliverance, 
would have been most insulting to Jehovah, and instead of 
securing His favour, upon which they were dependant for 
success, would have subjected them to new and severer judg- 
ments. In fact, the literal interpretation seems to make God 
contradict Himself. For it virtually represents Him as saying, 
If you do not forsake heathen practices, I will not deliver you ; 
and yet when they profess to repent and reform, as sending 
(1 Sam. xii. 11) for a deliverer one so ignorant, as to suppose 
that divine favour could be secured by a human sacrifice, nay, 
as accepting such worship, and granting a glorious deliverance 
accordingly. This is to turn the whole history into confusion, 
and to bring dishonour upon the God of righteousness. 
Thirdly. The idea of Jephthah slaying his daughter as a 
sacrifice is quite irreconcilable with the position which he 
occupied as the chosen deliverer of Israel, and with his 
character as unfolded in the history. Human sacrifices are 
such an utter abomination, that we cannot conceive of any 
Israelitish worshipper of God contemplating them with any 
other feeling than the utmost abhorrence. The more intelli- 
gent Pagans regarded them with horror.’ In the Mosaic law, 
the offering of human sacrifices is represented as the climax 
of the wickedness of the Canaanites.? Only when Israel had 
relinquished the worship of God, and given themselves over 
! Cicero, de Offciis, iii. 25 ; Curtius, iv. 3, § 23. 2 Deut. xii. 31. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCIYV. G 
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to the worship of Moloch, are they represented as guilty of 
such an abomination.’ The horror in which the crime was 
held, not only in Israel, but among the surrounding heathen 
at a much later period, appears in the case of the king of 
Moab, who, when besieged by the kings of Israel, Judah, and 
Edom, “ offered his son for a burnt-offering upon the wall.”? 
The event excited such indignation, either of the people, or 
of God against Israel, who had indirectly been the occasion 
of it, that the king relinquished the siege. Now let it 
be understood that, according to the literal interpretation, 
Jephthah was so degraded an idolater, as to suppose that he 
could obtain the approval of God and success in his undertaking, 
by offering to Him a human sacrifice. Is it conceivable that 
God should have selected such a man as a leader to save His 
people from their enemies? We do not say that a good man 
and chosen leader might not fall to a great depth, as did Lot and 
David. But this is a very different thing from God choosing 
a man of this character, an ignorant and degraded worshipper 
of Moloch, as His instrument for working deliverance for His 
people—a deliverance dependent on their relinquishing heathen 
practices. 

Certainly the history exhibits him in a very opposite light, 
as one who acts throughout under the fear of God. Mark, in 
the first place, the manner in which he accepted office (x. 11.): 
“Then Jephthah went with the elders of Israel, and the people 
made him head and captain over them ; and Jephthah uttered 
all his words before the Lord in Mizpeh.” The ceremonial 
observed on the occasion is not known, but the spirit and 
nature of the transaction are abundantly manifest. It implied 
that he undertook the leadership of Israel under the authority 
of God, and in dependence upon His blessing; that he ratified 
the mutual obligations and conditions between himself and 
the people, in the presence of God, as Israel’s omnipresent 
King, and that they renounced the idolatry which had caused 
their sufferings, with a renewal of their covenant to serve 
God according to His law. Again, his piety appears in his 
argumeut with the Ammonites, in which he proclaims the 
supremacy of God, and relying on the justice of his cause, 
commits the issue to the righteous Judge of the earth. It 
also appears in his seeking God’s help, when setting out on 


1 Psalm evi, 35-38. 2 2 Kings iii. 27. 
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his expedition, bya vow. It is strange that any one, with the 
Bible in his hand, should say that this has “a heathenish 
savour.” The whole references to vowing, both in the law of 
Moses and in the history of God’s people, from the time of 
Jacob to that of Paul, recognise it as one of the highest forms 
in which the piety of Israel manifested itself. In a case like 
this, its first idea was the acknowledgement of God as the 
source of victory. It was an earnest appeal to Him for 
assistance. It was prayer, but prayer accompanied with a 
pledge to manifest a due sense of the divine mercy by special 
offerings of gratitude. 

It is however said, that this man had been a wild freebooter, 
living a lawless life, alike ignorant and regardless of the law 
of Moses. The first statement is in a sense true, but the pro- 
fession was not then by any means discreditable in the east, 
nor is it yet; and it by no means implies that he was so 
ignorant, or of such a low heathen character as his proposal 
to offer a human sacrifice to Jehovah would evince. David 
lived a similar life not very much later, and yet walked in the 
law of the Lord, so that the Psalms composed as expressive of his 
feelings in the various situations in which he was placed dur- 
ing that period of his life, form the best vehicle for the highest 
devotion of the Church in every age. The class of men who 
went out to Jephthah was the same as that which surrounded 
David. They are described as “vain men,” lit. emptied,’ 
meaning adventurers, men who have nothing to lose, just as 
there followed David to the cave of Adullam, “every man 
that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and 
every one that was discontented” (1 Sam. xxii. 2). Possibly 
the state of eastern society at the present day may throw 
some light on this. One of the most recent writers on 
Palestine says of David's case : 

“ Tt does not follow, that because ‘every one that was in distress, and 
eyery one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented,’ or 
rather, ‘ bitter of soul,’ gathered themselves to David, they were there- 
fore the refuse and offscouring of theland. The government of Saul had 
degenerated into a cruel despotism. The madness and ferocity of such a 
king would compel the noblest spirits in the land to flee to David, and a 
large portion of his retinue was actually composed of such men.” [He 
adds], “ Even the debtors in such a time of misrule were in most cases 
better men than their creditors. Nearly everybody is in debt in these 





1 Judg. vii. 16; Gen. xxxvii. 24; Nehem, v. 13, &c. 
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oriental countries. And very generally those who are the creditors are 
cold cunning usurers, hated and hateful. The fact, therefore, that a man 
is in debt is no reflection on his character ; and in times of misrule and 
apprehension, like that of Saul, the best families are suddenly reduced by 
extortion to utter poverty. That some of David’s company fled from just 
such extortion is highly probable, and they may have been the most 
estimable people of the land.” ? 

If such a state of things took place under the despotism of 
a native king, how much more likely was it to have been pro- 
duced by the oppression of a foreign power. And the manner 
in which the elders of Israel on their penitent return to God 
turned to Jephthah as a leader, shews their confidence, not 
only in his skill as a commander, but in his piety as a wor- 
shipper of God. Indeed, in any age, where a country is trodden 
under the heel of a foreign oppressor, the men who refuse 
submission, and band themselves together to maintain their 
liberty, in the more inaccessible regions of the land, are 
generally the boldest and sometimes the noblest spirits of the 
time. And the individuals who in these circumstances rise 
up to be their leaders, are the very men for great achievements. 
The life they lead renders them fertile in resources, skilful in 
combination, prompt in decision, and daring in action. And if 
their situation at times obliges them to resort to severe, and 
what in more peaceful times might be accounted cruel, mea- 
sures, they are yet often men of generous impulses, and even 
piety before God. It is therefore only what circumstances 
would lead us to expect, that at the outset Jephthah should be 
represented as “a mighty man of valour,” and that his country- 
men should be satisfied that he possessed the qualities 
requisite for a successful leader in the liberation of his country. 
But it is equally evident that his life did not in the slightest 
degree impair their confidence either in his patriotism or his 
piety. One thing is evident, that it did not prevent his 
studying the law of the Lord. His negotiations with the chil- 
dren of Ammon shewed an accurate acquaintance with the 
history of Israel, as recorded in the books of Moses, and an 
ability to use scripture promptly and effectively. It has been 
observed that his words, in some portions of his address, are 
almost a literal extract from the Pentateuch, while in the case 
of his vow they are almost exactly those of the law. 

It has been alleged that he was familiar with human 

? The Land and the Book, p. 571. English Edition. 
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sacrifices among the Ammonites, who worshipped Moloch,' © 
so that his views of the enormity of the crime were blunted. 
Those who argue thus overlook the fact that he was the man 
raised up by God for the very purpose of bringing Israel back 
from the idolatrous practices into which they had fallen, 
among which the worship of the gods of the children of Ammon 
is specially mentioned (x. 6); that their deliverance depended 
on their forsaking these abominations; that he clearly dis- 
tinguishes between Chemosh the god of the Moabites and 
Ammonites and Jehovah the God of Israel ; and that he made 
his vow to Jehovah, for the express end of obtaining victory 
over the Moloch-serving children of Ammon. Besides, he is 
represented to us as one of the heroes of faith, not only by 
Samuel (1 Sam. xii. 11) but by Paul (Heb. xi. 32), plainly in 
reference to this very act, in which his faith culminated in the 
giving up his only child in a manner similar to that of 
Abraham, celebrated in the same chapter. Above all this, is 
the fact plainly stated, that he made his vow while under the 
influence of the Spirit of God. “Then the Spirit of the Lord 
came (lit. was) upon Jephthah” (ver. 29). In all parallel 
cases, where this expression is used regarding any of God’s 
servants, and it is added, he did so and so, the meaning 
undoubtedly is, that the act so recorded was done under the 
influence of the Spirit of God. We must interpret in the 
same manner here, and then we have it clearly taught, that 
both his gathering of the people and the making of his vow, 
were from the impulse of the Holy Spirit. 

In the fourth place, the idea that the maiden was put to 
death, is inconsistent with the account of the fulfilment of her 
father’s vow in verses 37, 38: 

“She said unto her father, ‘ Let this thing be done for me ; let me alone 
two mouths, that I may go up and down upon the mountains, and bewail 
my virginity, I and my fellows.’ And he said, ‘Go.’ And he sent her 
away for two months; and she went with her companions, and bewailed 
her virginity upon the mountains.” 


If she were really to be immolated, it is extraordinary that 

there should be no mourning for her death. With all the yearn- 

ings of a Jewish woman for children, can we deem it possible 
1 1 Kings xi. 7. 


2 Judg. iii. 10, vi. 34, xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14; 1 Sam. x. 10, xi. 6, 7, xix. 20, 
23, &c. 
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that one appointed to die, and that in such a horrible manner, 
should think only of the loss of marriage, and should appoint 
such a solemn lamentation for that as the severe and painful 
part of her lot. An attempt has been made to explain o1n3 
as meaning “ youth,” as if she meant to mourn her being cut 
off in youth. But the word always means virginity in its 
proper sense, and the expression, mourning one’s virginity, does 
not mean mourning death in that condition, but mourning 
such a life, and as Cassel remarks, “ Inasmuch as the history 
lays special emphasis upon her bewailing her virginity, this 
must have stood in some peculiar relation to the nature of the 
vow.” The same writer remarks, that on the supposition that 
she was only mourning “her youth,” it is impossible to under- 
stand why this should take place on the mountains. It would 
be altogether opposed to human nature, that a child who had 
so soon to die should make use of a temporary respite to for- 
sake her father altogether. “If life had been in question, the 
same tears might have been shed at home. But her lamenta- 
tions were devoted to her virginity, and such lamentations 
could not be uttered in the town, and in the presence of men. 
Modesty required the solitude of the mountains for these.” 

At all events, the words in which the fulfilment of his vow is 
recorded, fairly imply that it was by devoting her to God in a 
life of celibacy: “It came to pass at the end of two months, 
that she returned unto her father, and he did with her accord- 
ing to his vow, and she knew no man.” We are certain that 
no writer who meant to describe her death, would express it 
in this manner ; and we are convinced that every reader who 
looks without prejudice at these words as they stand, will 
consider the last clause as explanatory of the first, and as 
describing the mode in which he fulfilled his vow. Had the 
words been, “He did with her according to his vow, and 
offered her upon the altar at Shiloh,” every one would have 
said so. But as they stand, they with equal certainty teach 
that he fulfilled his vow by devoting her to a life of celibacy. 
To suppose that they refer to her past life, is to make them a 
useless repetition, and it could never have been intended to 
say that she remained a virgin after he slew her. The natural 
meaning of the words is that her father faithfully fulfilled his 
vow, and, in consequence, she remained a virgin thenceforth. 

Lastly, The idea of her death is inconsistent with what is 
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said in verse 40, of the daughters of Israel going annually 
four days to “praise” the daughter of Jephthah. The exi- 
gencies of the literal interpretation have led various translators 
to substitute “lament” for praise or celebrate in this verse. 
But the original word is never used to express that idea. It 
is used only in one other place in the Old Testament, and that 
in this book (v. 11), where it is translated “rehearse.” “In 
the places of drawing water, there shall they rehearse the 
righteous acts of the Lord.” Those who assembled at the 
wells, after the glorious deliverance wrought by the hands of 
Deborah and Barak, did not “lament” the righteous acts of 
the Lord. The word plainly means praise, but as used in this 
passage, seems also to imply colloquy or mutual converse. 
When it is used in reference to Jephthah’s daughter, there is 
introduced after it a preposition, which renders it necessary to 
translate “to her” or “about her.” Hence the marginal trans- 
lation of our English Bible, “to talk with her.” In any case, 
the words imply that she was alive. Take the words in their 
natural sense, and the whole is clear. But for this transaction, 
she, the only daughter of the chosen judge of Israel, would have 
praises enough in another way. “Their maidens were not given 
in marriage” (lit. were not praised).' She loses the praises to 
which the other maidens of Israel looked forward, but instead, 
as her companions had gone with her two months to sympathise 
with her, so now they go four days in the year to talk with 
her, and to celebrate her patriotism and piety. This accounts, 
too, for the fact, that there is no trace of any such custom in 
all Israelitish history. Epiphanius does, indeed, mention such 
a practice, but his authority is of little weight. On the above 
view the whole is plain. They went four days as long as she 
lived, but when she died of course the custom ceased. 


True Interpretation—In proceeding to consider the true 


1 Psa. lxxviii. 63. 

* The word 73M in Kal means ‘‘ to bring presents,” but is here in the Piel 
form. Some, disregarding the Masoretic punctuation, propose to render it in 
the same way. In fact, from the manner in which presenting gifts is con- 
nected with almost every occasion in the east, and particularly with marriage 
and festal seasons, the two meanings are closely connected. Thus in Prov. 
xxxi. 31, the word is in one clause translated ‘‘ give,” and in the other has as 
its parallel, ‘‘ praise.” It is not at all improbable that the presenting of gifts 
would be part of the celebration of Jephthah’s daughter.—See Smith’s Bible 
Dict., art. ‘* Gifts.” 
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interpretation of the words, we must take both clauses 
together. This has not generally been done. Most of those 
who maintain the literal view, confine their attention to the 
last, and overlook the first (“shall be the Lord’s”), which is 
really the substance of the vow. Taking the words, then, as 
they stand, the most natural construction of the passage is to 
understand the two parts as related to one another, as genus 
and species, as in other vows couched in similar phraseology, 
such as Gen. xxviii. 21, 22, and 1 Sam. i. 11. Thus in the 
latter passage the first clause, “I will give him unto the 
Lord all the days of his life,” is the general vow, and the 
second defines the particular form, “and there shall be no 
razor come upon his head;” in other words, he shall be a 
Nazarite. So here Jephthah vows that the first member of 
his household coming to meet him on his return should be 
dedicated to the Lord. This is the main part of bis vow, 
though so often treated as of no account; and then he sub- 
joins the mode that it should be as a burnt-offering, which we 
understand as denoting that he would consecrate her in the 
manner symbolized by the burnt-offering, that is, wholly and 
unreservedly. In illustration and proof of this, it is needful 
to shew (1) that the practice of devoting persons to the Lord, 
and that by a vow, was in accordance with the Mosaic law 
and Jewish practice as one of the highest forms of piety ; and 
(2) that such persons were formally offered to God, so that 
they were regarded as a sacrifice to Jehovah ; so that, according 
to Jewish modes of thought and speech, the last part of his 
vow must be understood in this figurative or spiritual sense. 
1. In regard to the consecration of persons to be the Lord’s, 
the idea must have been familiar to every Israelite, from the 
separation of the first-born. Not only was the whole body of 
such set apart to the Lord, at the time of the Exodus, and 
the Levites substituted for them,' but in all after ages the 
first-born male was still distinguished as the Lord’s, and 
required to be redeemed by a money payment. Besides this, 
the law distinctly recognised the separation of individuals in 
special cases, and this as the result of a vow. The most pro- 
minent example is the Nazaritic institution, for which we 
have full regulations in Num. vi. The practice is there repre- 
sented as already existing, and the laws then enacted were 
1 See Exod. xiii. 12-15, xxii. 29; Num. viii. 17, 18, xviii. 15, 16. 
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intended merely for its regulation. The leading idea which 
it involved was that the party became dead to the world, and 
wholly belonged to God. But two points are noteworthy, as 
connected with our present subject; first, that the consecra- 
tion was the result of a vow, and secondly, that the institution 
is recognised as for females as well as males. The rules laid 
down in Lev. xxvii. for the redemption of persons devoted to 
God by “a singular vow,” also shew that this was a well-known 
form of Jewish piety. The law of the Nazarite deals only 
with the case of such a separation for a limited period, though 
it did not forbid its continuance, and the law of redemption 
provided a mode for the release of those devoted in the manner 
therein contemplated. But the course being approved, piety 
would soon extend it for life. Hence we find among the later 
Jews the perpetual Nazarites (aby 1, Nazarei votivi), 
and the Nazarites of days (nm ‘12, Vazarei votivi). So in 
Scripture we have examples of persons, by the appointment 
of God and the piety of parents, devoted to God, according to 
the Nazaritic consecration, during the whole of their lives, as 
- Samson,’ Samuel,’ and John the Baptist ;* perhaps also Elijah 
and Jeremiah. In the case of Samuel, it appears that he was 
separated from his family, so that there was the promise to 
Hannah of other children in place of him, as one entirely 
given up to the Lord. 

The vow of Jephthah, that his daughter should be separated 
unto the Lord, was therefore in entire accordance with both 
Jewish law and practice; and it has been already observed 
that the words of both are almost literally the words of the 
law.‘ It is worthy of notice that in the three instances cited 
above, it was in the exercise of parental piety that the parties 
were thus set apart. We must farther remark, that the cases 
of Samson and Samuel took place in the same age as Jephthah’s. 
They appear, not as introducing some new custom, but follow- 
ing one well understood, the same in fact as was regulated by 
the law ; so that we may safely conclude that the practice was 
familiar to the men of that time.° 

1 Judg. xiii. 5, 6, xvi. 17. 2 1 Sam. i. 11. 3 Luke i. 15. 

4 Compare ver. 35, 36 with Num. xxx. 2, Deut. xxiii. 23. 

5 The chronology of the book of Judges, particularly of the latter portion 
of it, is involved in much uncertainty. The principal point of difficulty is 
whether the Philistine oppresston, mentioned in chap. xiii., was the same 

with that mentioned in chap. x., and whether it and the Ammonite, men- 
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It has been said by many that if this were the way in which 
Jephthah devoted his daughter, he might, according to Lev. 
xxvii. 2-8, have redeemed her by a money payment. An 
examination, however, of the terms of the statute, as well as of 
all the circumstances of the case, will shew that this could not 
have been intended to apply to every case of devotement. 
The words properly read thus : “ When a man makes a special 
vow, which concerns thy valuation of persons to Jehovah, if 
thy estimation be of the male,” &. The form of expression 
clearly shews that the law refers only to a particular class of 
cases, in which, from the nature of the vow, the law reckoned 
the consecration to be payable in money. But it is equally 
plain that the vow of the Nazarite could not be commuted in 
this way ; and it is just as certain that in such a dedication as 
that of Samuel, by the vow of Hannah, the obligation could 
not be satisfied by the payment of a few shekels. To such 
cases the law of redemption could have no reference. It was 
in a similar way that Jephthah devoted his daughter, not so 
that she could be redeemed by the payment of ten or thirty 
shekels according to age, but so that, as in the case of Samuel, 
“as long as she liveth, she shall be (not lent, but) freely given 
to the Lord.” 

2. We have next to shew that persons so devoted were 
regarded as a sacrifice to the Lord, and as such formally pre- 
sented to Him. Here we point attention at the outset to the 
fact that at the original call for the consecration of the first- 
born to be the Lord’s, they are spoken of as a sacrifice :! 


“Thou shalt set apart (Heb., cause to pass) unto the Lord all that 
openeth the matrix, . . . the males shall be the Lord’s. And it shall be, 
when thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying, ‘ What is this ?’ that 
thou shalt say, . . . ‘When Pharaoh would hardly let us go, the Lord 
slew all the first-born in the land of Egypt: . . . therefore I sacrifice to 
the Lord all that openeth the matrix, being males.’ ” 


Here the word zabach, usually employed to denote a slain 
offering, is used to express the act of the Israelite in devoting 
to God the first-born, although in regard to the first-born of 


tioned in the latter, were to any extent contemporaneous. According to the 
view of those who adopt the affirmative, the birth of Samson, and according 
to some, that of Samuel, must have been earlier than the vow of Jephthah. 
Under any view, however, the events were sufficiently near to warrant our 
describing them as of the same age. 

? Exodus xiii. 11-15. 
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man, it is immediately added, “but the first-born of my 
children I redeem ;” and in regard to animals, as we shall 
shew hereafter, he could not use them in sacrifice. This 
appears much more distinctly in the case of the separation of 
the Levites, in place of the first-born of Israel. Not only were 
they to be set apart to the Lord, but this was to be done by a 
solemn act, in which they were presented to God.’ To this 
we wish to direct particular attention, as it presents a case 
almost exactly parallel to that of Jephthah. From its bearing 
upon our subject, we shall give the words at length. Having 
prescribed the preparations for the service, God commands: 


“Thou shalt bring the Levites before the Lord, and the children of 
Israel shall lay their hands upon the Levites. And Aaron shall offer 
(lit. wave) the Levites before the Lord, a [wave] offering of the children of 
Israel, that they may execute the service of the Lord. And the Levites 
shall lay their hands upon the heads of the bullocks, and thou shalt offer 
the one for a sin-offering and the other for a burnt-offering unto the 
Lord, to make an atonement for the Levites. And thou shalt set the 
Levites before Aaron and before his sons, and offer (lit. wave) them for a 
[wave] offering unto the Lord. Tuus shalt thou separate the Levites from 
among the children, and the Levites shall be mine. And after that shall 
the Levites go in to do the service of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and thou shalt cleanse them, and offer (lit. wave) them for a [wave] offer- 
ing. For they are wholly given unto me from among the children of 
Israel. Instead of the first-born of the children of Israel have I taken 
them unto me. For all the first-born of the children of Israel are mine. 
. . . And I have given the Levites as a gift to Aaron and his sons, to do 
the service of the children of Israel in the tabernacle of the congregation.” 


It is added (vers. 21, 22): 


“ Aaron offered (lit. waved) them as a [wave] offering before the Lord. 
... And after that the Levites went in to do their service in the 
tabernacle of the congregation.” 


We have a similar case recorded in Num. xxxi. Of the 
spoil taken from the Midianites, it was commanded that the 
captives should be slain, with the exception of the young 
virgins. Of these, with the cattle and sheep taken, an equal 
division was to be made—one-half for the men of war engaged 
in the expedition, the other half for the people of Israel. Of 
the first, it was commanded (vers. 28, 29) to “levy a tribute 
unto the Lord, one soul of five hundred, both of the persons, 
&e., and give it unto Eleazar the priest, for an heave-offering 


1 Num. viii. 5-22. 
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of the Lord.” Accordingly it is added (vers. 40, 41), that of 
the persons “the Lord’s tribute was thirty and two persons. 
And Moses gave the tribute, which was the Lord’s heave- 
offering, unto Eleazar the priest, as the Lord commanded 
Moses.” 

Now, in both these instances, the persons dedicated are 
represented as an offering to the Lord, and that from a slain 
sacrifice—the one as a wave-offering, and the other as a heave- 
offering. The first of these deserves particular attention, as it 
is so particularly described, and as it exhibits ‘such a close 
correspondence with the consecration of Jephthah’s daughter, 
and others. In the first place, they were to be the Lord’s. 
This is the main idea, Just so, Hannah says in her vow 
regarding her son, “I will give him unto the Lord, all the 
days of his life ;” and so Jephthah, “ Whosoever cometh, &c., 
shall susely be the Lord’s.” Next, it will be seen that the 
consecration of the Levites was formally completed only by 
their being solemnly offered as a sacrifice to God—by their 
being waved as a wave-offering. It is therefore in entire 
accordance with this that Jephthah, when he vows that the 
person coming to meet him should be the Lord’s, should add, 
“and I will offer him up for a burnt-offering.” In what 
manner Aaron “waved” the 22,000 Levites we are not 
informed ; but we know that it was not done literally. We 
know also that in the other case Eleazar did not actually 
“heave” the Midianitish girls. Yet, if we are to adopt a 
literal interpretation, it is as plainly asserted that they did, 
as it is that Jephthah vowed to offer his daughter as a burnt- 
offering. In these cases we at once say that the meaning is, 
that they were dedicated to God in the manner symbolised 
by the wave and heave-offerings respectively. If we thus give 
a spiritual and metaphorical interpretation to these cases, can 
we refuse it in the case of Jephthah, when to do so is to put 
the whole history out of joint—to convert a hero of faith into 
a degraded idolater, and to dishonour the God of mercy by 
making Him receive a human sacrifice, as an odour of a sweet 
smell ? 

We hold, then, that according to the natural reading of the 
law in such cases, the offering must be understood as mean- 
ing that, as dedicated to God, the person is regarded as a 
spiritual sacrifice. But there is one point of difference in the 
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two cases which remains to be noticed. The Levites are called 
a wave-offering, and the other a burnt-offering. Even if there 
were no reason for the mention of a different kind of sacrifice, 
this would not affect the general conclusion, as the one pertains 
to a slain sacrifice as well as the other. But when we examine 
the two offerings, we shall see that the difference between them 
is just what represents the difference in the two cases. The 
characteristic of the burnt-offering was the burning of the 
whole, symbolising total surrender to God. The original word 
élah, by which it iscommonly expressed, has no such reference 
to burning, as our English word “ burnt-offering.” It means an 
ascension or going up, referring either to its going up on the 
altar, or more probably to its going up to heaven in fire and 
smoke. The burnt-offering is sometimes, though more rarely, 
expressed by the word kahl, that which is whole, and commonly 
translated “whole burnt-offering.” The truth thus taught 
was the unqualified self-sacrifice of the offerer—body, soul, and 
spirit—to the service of God. In the peace-offerings, the wave- 
breast and heave-shoulder were portions of the sacrifice which, 
presented to God, sanctified the whole. This brings out the real 
difference between Aaron offering the Levites, and Jephthah 
offering his daughter. In the former case, the offering was a 
part of Israel taken for the whole, and hence, in token of this, 
the children of Israel put their hands upon them, thus making 
them a metaphorical sacrifice to the Lord. But the peculiarity 
of Jephthah’s vow is, that he proposes to devote the object 
according to that form of sacrifice in which no part comes back 
to the offerer. He intended that the person appointed should 
be entirely devoted to God, not to be received back in any 
manner to himself, as in the case of those sacrifices where the 
wave-breast or the heave-shoulder, being presented to God, the 
offerer received the rest of the sacrifice for himself and his 
family, but as the burnt-otfering, to be wholly the Lord’s, and 
in such a manner that, as in the case of Samuel, there should 
be no redemption. 

A third point in the ritual of the consecration of the Levites 
was the sacrifices with which it was attended. They laid 
their hands upon the sin-offering and the burnt-offering, which 
were then offered up on their behalf. So when Samuel was 
brought into the tabernacle of the Lord, according to his 
mother’s vow, she brought three bullocks as an offering to the 
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Lord. Now, as we have seen that in the first cases the 
Levites were really the offering to be presented, so in the last, 
the real offering was Samuel, but the sacrifice of the bullocks 
served to symbolise his consecration. This idea might have 
been implanted in the minds of the Israelites by the case of 
Abraham, who was commanded to “ offer his son for a burnt- 
offering,” and, according to the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, actually did so (xi. 17), only in a figure however. 
He voluntarily gave up his son, his richest and best treasure, 
to God; and when he was brought to this, the Lord provided 
a ram, which “he offered for a burnt-offeriny in the stead of 
his son” (Gen. xxii. 13). In this Isaac was spiritually, but 
really, a burnt-offering to the Lord, of which the offering of 
his substitute was an expressive token.’ We are not informed 
in what form Jephthah devoted his daughter; but from the 
parallel case of Samuel at a period not much later, we may 
conclude that it would be with the same services. 

The last point regarding the consecration of the Levites 
mentioned is, that “after that, they went in to do their service 
in the tabernacle of the congregation.” In like manner, 
Samuel, after his consecration, “did minister unto the Lord 
before Eli the priest.” The consecration of females we shall 
consider presently; but in the meantime, notice, that from 
the case of the Midianitish girls, referred to in Numb. xxxi., 
it is evident that the practice was recognised from the estab- 
lishment of the Mosaic institutions. 

One point yet remains to be noticed, viz., that what was 
dedicated to the Lord could not be offered in sacrifice, at 
least by the original owner. In Numb. xviii. it is expressly 
commanded that everything devoted, whether of men or 
animals, should be the property of the priests (vers. 14, 15). 
And then follow precise instructions for the disposal of the 
different classes so dedicated. The first-born of unclean 
animals, and the first-born of man were to be redeemed, but 
the money was to be given to the priests (ver. 15). It is 
commonly supposed that clean animals, “whereof men bring 
an offering to the Lord,” when devoted to God, as in the case 
of the firstlings, were used in sacrifice. But in the verse 


1 In the Jewish Prayer-Book Isaac is spoken of as if really offered. ‘‘ Re- 


gard the ashes of Isaac heaped upon the altar,” Old Paths, xxxv., quoted by 
Webster and Wilkinson on Heb. xi. 17. 
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immediately following, it is commanded that they be given to 
the priests ; and the whole flesh of them belonged to them, as 
the wave-breast and the heave-shoulder (vers. 15, 17, 18). 
This was the case with none of the regular sacrifices. It is 
true that blood was to be sprinkled on the altar, and the fat 
to be burned as an offering to the Lord, thus recognising its 
sacred character. But this service had none of the great 
features of the sacrifices; and if it was a sacrifice for any 
person, it was for the priests. The law is express that no 
person in Israel could take such an animal for a sacrifice, for 
the simple reason, that it was the Lord’s.' 

So when persons were devoted to the Lord, they were to be 
given to the priests. The Midianite girls, as well as the 
portion of the Lord from the rest of the spoil, “ which was 
the Lord’s heave-offering,” did Moses give “ unto Eleazar the 
priest, as the Lord commanded Moses.”* So the Levites, being 
substituted for the first-born, were the Lord’s, and accordingly 
they are to be given to the priests.* It will thus be seen that 
the literal interpretation of the last clause of the vow goes 
directly contrary to the first, or main portion of it, and to the 
law which regulates such cases, and that, according to 
Jephthah’s own words, he could not have offered his daughter 
as a slain sacrifice ; and, on the other hand, that the opposite 
view, that she was spiritually a sacrifice, wholly given to the 
Lord by a solemn act of consecration, is that alone which gives 
full force to the whole words of the vow, and accords with the 
Mosaic law and Jewish thought and practice.‘ 


1 Cf. Lev. xxvii. 26.—‘‘ Only the first-born of the beasts, which should be 
the Lord’s firstling, no man shall sanctify it : whether it be ox or sheep, it is 
the Lord's.” 

2 Num. xxxi. 41. 

3 Num. viii. 19.—‘‘I have given the Levites as a gift to Aaron, and to his 
sons, to do the service in the tabernacle of the congregation.” (See also 
chap. xviii. 6.) 

4 We may here remark, that from the substitution of the animals sacrificed 
for the persons offering, the use of sacrificial terms became common, according 
to Jewish modes of thought, to denote the surrender to God on the part of 
the pious of themselves and their services. (See Psa. xl. 6-8, li. 16, 17, cx. 4, 
where in the Hebrew ‘‘ willing” is ‘‘free-will offerings ;” Isa. lxvi. 20, also Isa. 
xviii. 7, and Zeph. iii. 10, inthe Hebrew; and in the New Testament, Rom. xv. 
16, 2 Tim. iv. 6, Phil. i. 17.) But we would especially call attention to Rom. 
xii. 1, which might almost be considered as a commentary on the words of 
Jephthah, ‘‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present (ragaernea:, the regular word for offering a sacrifice) your bodies a 
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Objections answered.—The principal objections to our inter- 
pretation have been considered in the course of our investiga- 
tions, but there remain two or three points to be considered. 

First. It has been maintained that such a separation of 
women for divine service is not in accordance with the Mosaic 
institutions. ‘To this we reply, in the first place, that the law 
of the Nazarite, which exhibits the purest form of consecration 
among the Jews, was for females as well as males, and in like 
manner, the law of redemption in Lev. xxvii. recognised the 
case of persons of either sex being devoted to God by “a 
singular vow.” Second. The history gives all the evidence 
we could expect of the existence of such women. Thus, at the 
construction of the tabernacle, we read,' “ Bezaleel made the 
Javer of brass, and the foot of it of brass, of the looking-glasses 
[or mirrors, which were then generally made of polished metal] 
of the women assembling, which assembled at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation.” The term tsaba, here trans- 
lated “ assemble,” originally meant military service, but it is 
used to denote the service of the Levites.? Besides the sacred 
host of men, these words indicate, as Hengstenberg remarks, 
a corresponding one of women ; and the manner in which it is 
spoken of shews that it was a general, important, and formally 
organised institution. “The act of giving up their mirrors,” 
as the same writer observes, “seems a token of renouncing the 
world ;” or, as Ainsworth puts it, they “ gave up the instruments 
whereby they dressed their bodies, to make the instruments 
whereby, through faith, they might save their souls.” We 

have another example of the same class at a period very near 
the age of Jephthah. At 1 Sam. ii. 22, itismentioned among 
the crimes of Eli’s sons, that they “lay with the women who 
assembled at the door of the tabernacle,” the same expression 
as in the previous case. According to many chronologers, this 
was within thirty years of the time of Jephthah, when, accord- 


living sacrifice (¢ve:«»), holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.” So Mark ix. 49, ‘‘ For every one shall be salted with tire, and every 
sacrifice shall be salted with salt.” Any person who carefully examines the 
connection here, will see that it is Christians who are the sacrifice mentioned. 
The same mode of thought and expression passed over into the early Christian 
Church. Harrison, in his learned reply to Dr Pusey, has shewn that when 
the Fathers speak of a sacrifice in the Eucharist, it is the person observing it 
who is regarded as in that ordinance presented as an offering. 
1 Exod. xxxviii. 8. * 2 Num. iv. 23, 35, 43; vii. 25 
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ing to our interpretation of his vow, his daughter might have 
been alive. At all events, the date of it was so near as to 
leave little doubt of the existence of the institution in his day. 
As to the employment of these women, we have little infor- 
mation. Neither the law nor the history recognises them in 
any priestly character. That the Jews, in ancient times, 
regarded the service as spiritual, is evident from the Septua- 
gint, which translates the assembling or service in the first of 
these passages by fasting (vysreveacav as évnorevony), and from the 
Targum of Onhelos, who translates it by “praying.” So 
Aben Ezra says, “They came daily to the tabernacle, in 
order to pray and hear the words of the law.”’ In this 
understanding of the service, we have an example in the 
New Testament in the case of Anna, who “departed not 
from the temple, but served God with fastings and prayers 
night and day” (Luke ii. 37). Perhaps also the same class is 
referred to in what is said of the widows in 1 Tim. v. 5. 
Whatever be their employment, however, these passages 
sufficiently shew that they were a recognised class throughout 
the various ages of the Jewish economy. 

2. An objection will arise in many minds, as if this view 
involved the idea of some peculiar sacredness connected with 
the unmarried state, and thus favoured the monastic system. 
Every insight we get into Jewish social life shews the superior 
honour in which the married state was held among that people, 
as compared with the single; and the present institution was 
not based on any different idea. Men consecrated to God 
might marry and have families, as we know was the case with 
Samuel; and that females so devoted were precluded from 
matrimony, arose incidentally from their position, as the 
duties involved were inconsistent with their subjection to 
their husbands and the cares of a family.. A married woman 
could not dedicate herself, because even in matters of religion 
she was subject to her husband; so that a vow made by her 
he could reverse.” As the apostle says,’ “There is difference 
also between a wife and a virgin. The unmarried woman careth 
for the things of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body 
and in spirit; but she that is married careth for the things of 
the world, how she may please her husband.” Without attach- 


1 Quoted by Hengstenberg. * Num. xxx. 8, 12. 3 1 Cor. vii. 34. 
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ing any peculiar sacredness to the unmarried life, it will be at 
once seen that such a special consecration as we have been 
considering on the part of females, would be totally incom- 
patible with the right discharge of household duties. 

3. The only farther objection to our view which we deem 
worthy of notice, is that the grief of Jephthah and the mourn- 
ing of his daughter for two months seem excessive, if she were 
still to live. Some who believe in the literal sacrifice acknow- 
ledge, however, that this is sufficiently explained by the feelings 
prevalent among the Jews. Whether from an imperfect 
acquaintance with the doctrine of immortality, or from what- 
ever cause, the desire to perpetuate their memory in their 
posterity was one of the strongest yearnings of both sexes 
among that people. Hence the promises to the righteous of 
blessing in the number, prosperity, and long continuance of 
their descendants, and the threatenings against the wicked of 
their posterity being cut off and their memory perishing out 
of the land. Hence the plan of childless women, still resorted 
to in the east, of seeking to have children by their handmaids, 
whom they might treat as their own. Hence the custom 
which arose at an early period, and still exists in the east, in 
the case of one dying without issue, of his brother taking his 
wife and raising up seed to the deceased—a custom which God 
allowed among the Israelites, though a deviation from His own 
law of marriage, in deference to the strong desire that a man’s 
memory should not perish out of Israel. We see the feeling 
in the case of Abrabam, who, amid all the gracious promises 
of God, was still pressed down in spirit by a sense of his 
childless condition (Gen. xv. 1-3). Similar was the position 
of Jephthah. His only daughter was hereafter to be as one 
dead, and his name was to perish from the earth. The circum- 
stances of the moment rendered the blow peculiarly severe. 
He was now not only a triumphant conqueror, but the 
accepted head of Israel, at the highest point to which an 
Israelite could attain; but in this the moment of his highest 
exaltation, all his prospects of future honour were blighted. 
His only coal in Israel was to be quenched, and his name ex- 
tinguished from the future roll of God’s chosen. To any who 
consider the strength of Jewish feeling in this respect, even in 
ordinary circumstances, his grief will appear quite natural. 

From the view commonly taken of Jephthah’s vow, as 
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involving the necessity of his daughter’s death, a false colouring 
has been given to his language. It has been inferred that he 
made a rash vow, of which he repented, and from which he 
would have obtained release if he could. This is more than 
the history tells. It merely describes his deep grief, natural 
under the circumstances, but at the same time holds up to our 
admiration the firmness with which he adhered to his vow. 

The same remarks will explain the lament of his daughter. 
The natural feeling of every woman in Israel is sufficient to 
account for her mourning her unmarried life and her childless 
end. The same circumstances as in the case of her father 
would add poignancy to her grief. She was the only daughter 
of the triumphant conqueror of Israel's foes—the future judge 
of the chosen people. The most honourable alliance in 
Israel might be hers, the richest home in the land she might 
grace, and the highest honours among the matrons of Israel 
she might enjoy. Not only might she expect that her chil- 
dren would rise up to call her blessed, but from the tendency 
manifested in the case of Gideon, and evidently strengthening, 
to exalt their deliverer to royal honours, she might even have 
hoped to see them occupying the throne of God’s chosen people. 
But all this she had to surrender. How remarkable the spirit 
of faith and self-sacrifice which enabled her cheerfully to forego 
all this, to become a “doorkeeper in the house of the Lord,” 
when only the honour of Jehovah is vindicated. “Do to me 
according to that which hath proceeded out of thy mouth ; 
forasmuch as the Lord hath taken vengeance for thee of thine 
enemies, even of the children of Ammon.” 

We trust that the result of our investigation has been to 
set the conduct of Jephthah in its true light. If we are correct 
in our conclusions, the results are important for the vindica- 
tion of one illustrious name in the Lord’s roll of fame; for the 
understanding of the history; for the moral and religious 
instruction of the students of this portion of the Old Testa- 
ment; and for the honour of God’s Word. Jephthah appears, 
not as an ignorant heathen savage, but as a man of exalted 
piety ; and the service he rendered to his generation, as the 
Jeader in one of the most thorough and enduring reformations 
in the history of Israel, appears in its true magnitude. The 
view we have given presents to the Church an example of 
parental piety, devoting a child to the special service of God, 
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at the sacrifice of all worldly interests—an example peculiarly 
valuable at the present day, when in so many forms of Chris- 
tian enterprise God is calling for the services of believing men 
and women, teaching God’s children to consecrate their sons 
and their daughters, not to fashion or mammon, but to the 
work of the Lord. While the conduct of his daughter, instead 
of an exhibition of ignorant superstition, which could only be 
compared with that of the widowed victim of Sutteeism mount- 
ing the funeral pile of her husband, affords a living and rational 
example of piety and self-sacrificing consecration to the Lord’s 
service, which, if it were universally prevalent in the rising 
generation of tle Church, would prepare the way for glorious 
victories over the enemies of Zion. GEORGE PATTERSON. 





Art. VI.—Dr Merle D’ Aubigné on the Reformation 
in Scotland.' 


: or circumstances in which this volume is published 
impart to it almost a sacred character, and bespeak 
for it not only a most respectful but a most indulgent con- 
sideration. The distinguished author, the editors tell us 
in their preface, “‘ died at Geneva, 21st October 1872, when 
only a few chapters remained to be written to complete his 
great work. Feeling, as he often said, that time was short 
for him now (he was not far from his eightieth year), and 
stimulated by the near prospect of the end towards which 
he had been incessantly straining for fifty years, he worked 
on with redoubled ardour. ‘I count the minutes,’ he used 
to say; and he allowed himself no rest. Unhappily the 
last minutes were refused him, and the work was not 
finished. But only a small portion is wanting, and the 
manuscripts, of which the publication is continued in the 


! Histoire de la Reformation en Europe au temps de Calvin. Par J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Tom. VI. : Ecosse, Suisse, Genéve. Paris, 1875. 
History of the Reformation in Europe in the time of Calvin. By the Rev. J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. ‘Translated by William R. Cates, joint-author of 
Woodward and Cates’ Encyclopedia of Chronology, editor of The Dictionary 
of General Biography, &c. Vol. VI.: Scotland, Switzerland, Geneva. 
London, 1875. 
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present volume,”’ and is expected to be completed by other 
two, will bring the narration down almost to the point its 
author intended to form its close. 

Ten volumes on the history of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, five of which relate to the history of the 
Reformation in the time of Calvin, have already appeared 
from the pen of Dr Merle D’Aubigné. It was his intention 
to comprise the remainder of his history in two additional 
volumes, of which he had sketched a programme. The 
numerous manuscripts left by him include most of the 
articles mentioned in that programme, and almost com- 
pletely describe ‘‘the great period, the period of origination.” 
But they are not exactly in the state in which the author 
meant to put them before giving them to the public. ‘ The 
division of the narrative into chapters, and the titles given 
to the chapters, are for the most part the work of the 
editors,” who have also verified the quotations and refer- 
ences, and ‘‘ here and there curtailed developments which 
they think the author would assuredly have removed if he 
had been spared to edit the work himself.” 

The volume now issued, both in French and English, 
consists of two parts or books. The one treats of the 
Reformation in Scotland, and traces its progress from its 
commencement down to the year 1547, when the movement 
may be fairly said to have come under the direction of the 
heroic man who was ultimately to guide it to a successful 
issue, and through whom his native country was to be con- 
nected with a greater than he. The other treats of that 
greater than he—John Calvin—to whom the hearts of the 
reformed in all lands were then being drawn; it develops the 
principles of his reform, and traces his history from the 
time that Master William Farel arrested him at Geneva, by 
that fearful adjuration which made him feel “as if God 
from on high had stretched out His hand to stop him,” 
down to the time when, after a temporary banishment, the 
way was being prepared for his return to re-organise the 
church, and carry out his principles in the city of his 
adoption. It is the former part only we take up, and we 
begin with the distinctive character of the Reformation : 


“The new life which sprang up in the sixteenth century,” D’Aubigné 
tells us at the outset, “ was everywhere the same, but uevertheless it 
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bore a certain special character in each of the countries in which it 
appeared—in Germany, in Switzerland, iv England, in Scotland, in 
France, in Italy, in the Netherlands, in Spain, and in other lands. At 
Wittenberg it was to man that Christian thought especially attached 
itself; to man fallen, but regenerated and justified by faith. At 
Geneva it was to God, to His sovereignty and His grace. In Scotland 
it was to Christ—Christ as expiatory victim; but above all, Christ 


as King, who governs and keeps His people, independently of human 
power.” 


He follows a division of this portion of our national history 
somewhat simpler than that now generally adopted, and 
thus briefly adverts to the three great impulses Scotland 
had previously received : 


“Two periods are to be noted in the Scottish Reformation—that of 
Hamilton and that of Knox. It is of the first of these only that we 
are now to write. The study of the beginning of things attracts and 
interests the mind in the highest degree. Faithful to our plan, we shall 
ascend to the generative epoch of Caledonian reform, an epoch which 
Scotland herself has too much slighted, and we shall exhibit its simple 
beauty. 

“ Before the days of the Reformation, Scotland received three great 
impulses in succession from the Christian countries of the south. The 
persecutions which, at the close of the second century, during the course 
of the third, and at the beginning of the fourth, fell on the disciples of 
the gospel who dwelt in the southern part of Great Britain, drove a 
great number of them to take refuge in the country of the Scots. These 
pious men built for themselves humble and solitary hermitages in green 
meadows or on steep mountains, and in narrow valleys of the glens; and 
there devoting themselves to the service of God, they shed a soft gleam 
of light in the midst of the fogs of every kind which encompassed them, 
teaching the ignorant and strengthening the weak. 

These, as well as the later missionaries, our author says, “ were 
called in the Gaelic tongue, gille De, servants of God, in Latin, cultores 
Dei ; and in these phrases we find the origin of the name by which they 
are still known—Culdees. Such was the respect which they inspired, 
that after their death their cells were often transformed into churches. 
From them came the first impulse.” “The influence of the Culdees,” he 
adds, “though really perceptible in the middle ages, was very feeble. 
It may be said of the things of grace in Scotland as of the works of 
creation, that the sun did not come to scatter the mists which brooded 
over a nature melancholy and monotonous, and that the influence of the 
winds . .. was not softened by the breath divine which comes from 
heaven. But in the days of the revival a sweet and subtile sound 
was heard, and the surface of the lochs seemed to become animated. 
Wickliffe having given to England the word of God, some of his 
followers, and particularly John Resby, came into Scotland. ‘The 
Pope is nothing,’ said Resby in 1407, and he taught at the same time 
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that Christ is everything. He was burnt at Perth. . .. Thus it was 


from the disciples of Wickliffe, the Zollards, that the second impulse 
came.” 


The third, drawing on one of the rare and long-forgotten 
treatises of Alesius, he finds in the testimony borne by 
Campbell of Cessnock and his nobler wife before James 
IV., about 1512, ‘‘the year in which Zwingle began to 
search the Scriptures, and in which Luther, on Pilate’s 
staircase at Rome, heard that word which went on re- 
sounding in his heart, ‘The just shall live by faith.’ The 
brave Scotchwoman had fought a battle at an outpost, and 
sounded the prelude of the Reformation.” He describes 
the state of Scotland, political and ecclesiastical, after the 
disastrous battle of Flodden, when ‘‘the flowers of the 
forest were a’ wede awa’,” and the offices of state fell 
more than ever into the hands of churchmen. And then 
he thus introduces to his readers the three young men who 
were to be the principal figures in the long and hard 
struggle for the reformation of the Scottish Church : 


“On 23d April 1500, the wife of an honest citizen of Edinburgh gave 
birth to a son, who was afterwards called by some Alane, and by others 
Ales, but who signed his own name Alesius, the form which we shall 
adopt. Alexander—that was his baptismal name—was a child remark- 
able for liveliness, and the anxiety of his devoted parents lest any 
accident should befall him, led them to hang round his neck, as a safe- 
guard against every danger, a paper on which a priest had written some 
verses of St John. Alesius was fond of going, with other boys of his 
own age, to the heights which environ Edinburgh. The great rock on 
the summit of which the castle stands, the beautiful Calton Hill, and 
the picturesque hill called Arthur’s Seat, in turn attracted them. One 
day—it was in 1512—Alexander and his friends having betaken them- 
selves to the last-named hill, amused themselves by rolling over and 
over down a slope which terminated in a precipice. Suddenly the lad 
found himself on the brink, terror deprived him of his senses, some 
hand grasped him and placed him in safety, but he never knew by 
whom and by what means he had been saved. The priests gave the 
credit of this escape to the paper with which they had provided him, 
but Alexander himself attributed it to God and his father’s prayers. 
‘ Ah!’ said he, many years afterwards, ‘I never recall that event without 
a great shudder through my whole body.’ Sometime after he was sent 
to the University of St Andrews to complete his education.” 

“ Another young boy of more illustrious birth gave promise of an 
eminent manhood ; he belonged to the Hamilton family, which, under 
James III., had taken the highest position in Scotland. Born in the 
county of Linlithgow, westward of Edinburgh, and somewhat younger 
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than Alesius, he was to inaugurate the Reformation. Linlithgow was 
at that time the Versailles of the kingdom, and could boast of a more 
ancient origin than the palace of Louis XIV. Its projecting porticos, 
its carvings in wood, its wainscot pannelings, its massive balustrades, its 
roofs overhanging the street, produced the most picturesque effect. The 
castle was at once palace, fortress, and prison ; it was the pleasure-house 
to which the Court used to retire for relaxation, and within its walls 
Mary Stuart was born. 

“ Near Linlithgow was the barony of Kincavil, which had been given 
by James 1V., in 1498, to Sir Patrick Hamilton. Catherine Stuart, the 
wife of the latter, was daughter of the Duke of Albany, son of King 
James II... . Sir Patrick had two sons and one daughter—James, Patrick, 
and Catherine. Patrick, the young man of whom we speak, was there- 
fore of the royal blood, both by the father’s and the mother’s side. He 
was born probably at the manor of Kincavil, and was there brought up. 
He grew up surrounded with all the sweetnesses of a mother’s love, and 
from his childhood the image of his mother was deeply engraven on his 
heart, This tender mother, who afterwards engaged his latest thoughts 
on the scaffold, observed with delight in her son a craving for superior 
culture, a passion for science, a taste for the literature of Greece and 
Rome, and above all, lively aspirations after all that is elevated, and 
movement of the soul towards God.” 

“In one of the suburbs of Haddington, near Edinburgh, called 
Gifford-gate, dwelt an honourable citizen, member of an ancient family 
of Renfrewshire, named Knox, who had borne arms, like his father and 
his grandfather, under the Earl of Bothwell. Some members of this 
family had died under the colours. In 1505 Knox had a son who was 
named John. The blood of warriors ran in the veins of the man who 
was to become one of the most intrepid champions of Christ’s army. 
John, after studying first at Haddington School, was sent at the age of 
sixteen to Glasgow University. He was active, bold, thoroughly upright, 
and perfectly honest, diligent in his duties, and full of heartiness for his 
comrades. But he had in him also a firmness which came near to 
obstinacy, an independence which was very much like pride, a melan- 
choly which bordered on prostration, a sternness which some took for 
insensibility, and a passionate force sometimes mistakenly attributed to 
a vindictive temper. An important place was reserved for him in the 
history of his country and of Christendom.” 


‘‘The Reformation,” our author next tells us, ‘‘seems to 
have begun in Scotland with the profession of those princi- 
ples, Catholic, but antipapal, which had been maintained a 
century earlier at the Council of Constance. There were 
doctors present there who set out from the thought that, 
from the age of the apostles there always had been, and 
there always will be, a Church, one and universal, capable 
of remedying by its own action all abuses in its forms of 
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worship, dissensions among its members, the hypocrisy of 
its priests, and the despotic assumption of the first of its 
pontiffs.” The chief of these doctors was John Major, a 
native of East Lothian, who taught with great distinction, 
first in the Collége de Montaigu in the University of Paris, 
then in the College of Glasgow, and finally in St Salvador’s 
College, St Andrews. The remembrance of his opinions and 
teaching had probably not died out in the first of these 
colleges when Calvin entered it; and if it be not quite so 
certain as our author would make it, that Hamilton was 
brought into contact with him there and Buchanan, like 
Knox in Glasgow, it hardly admits of doubt that, at a later 
period they, as well as Alesius and perhaps Henry Forrest 
and Knox himself, were so. Hamilton was incorporated into 
the University of St-Andrews on the same day as Major 
himself; and this fact may suggest a reason for his going 
there, which had not occurred to his biographers. Buchanan 
and John Wedderburn were there probably before the close 
of the following year. 

‘**The Church universal,” so taught this disciple of D’Ailly 
and of Gerson, ‘“‘when assembled in council, is above the 
Pope, and may rebuke, judge, and even depose him. The 
Roman excommunications have no force at all if they are 
not conformed to justice. The ambition, the avarice, the 
worldly luxury of the Roman court and of the bishops, are 
to be sharply censured.” Passing from theology to politics, 
Major “‘ avowed doctrines far in advance of his age. He 
taught that a people in its entirety is above the monarch ; 
that the power of the king is derived from the people; and 
that if a prince acts in opposition to the interests of his 
subjects, the latter have the right to dethrone him. Major 
went further still, even to the blameworthy extreme of 
asserting that, in certain cases, the king might be put to 
death.” The principles of Major were not received by 
. Buchanan, Knox, and their associates, without limitation ; 
but they undoubtedly influenced their convictions, and had 
something to do with their resolute maintenance of their 
position in the presence of Mary Stuart. 

It was on the 9th of June 1523 that Patrick Hamilton 
was incorporated into the University of St Andrews, and on 
the 8d October 1524 that he was admitted as a member of 
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the Faculty of Arts; and if he did not from that date act 
as a regent, he probably took charge of the private studies 
of some of the young nobles attending the classes. Even 
then he was regarded as a young man “‘ingenio summo et 
eruditione singulari.” He associated chiefly with the young 
canons of the priory and the members of St Leonard’s 
College. ‘‘ Skilled in the musical art, he composed a chant 
in parts, which was performed in the cathedral, and de- 
lighted the hearers. He did more; he dreamed, as all 
reformers do at the outset of their career, of the transforma- 
tion of the Catholic Church, and he resolved to seek the 
imposition of hands, ‘‘in order,” says Fryth, ‘‘ that he 
might preach the pure word of God.” At this time he was 
probably more of an Erasmian than a Lutheran, though even 
then of that more earnest school, who were ultimately to 
find their congenial home in the new church. 

It has not been ascertained when and how the books and 
opinions of Luther were first introduced into Scotland. But 
by 1525 they had been introduced, and excited such notice 
that the Parliament on 17th July passed an Act in which, 
after asserting that the realm had never as yet admitted any 
opinions contrary to the Christian faith, but had ever been 
clean of all such filth and vice, “it ordained that no manner 
of persons, strangers, that happen to arrive with their 
ships in any part of this realm, shall bring with them any 
books or works of Luther or his disciples, or shall dispute 
or rehearse his heresies or opinions, unless it be to the con- 
fusion thereof, under the pain of escheating of their ships 
and goods, and putting of their persons in prison.” Our 
author attributes this measure chiefly to old Bishop Dunbar 
of Aberdeen. We are much more disposed to attribute it to 
the influence of David Beatoun, who, the year before, had 
been recommended by the regent Albany for appointment 
to the rich abbacy of Arbroath, as a reward for the services 
he had rendered to his country while acting as ambassador . 
or enyoy at the courts of Charles V., Francis I., and Henry 
VIII. He took his seat in this Parliament as Abbot of 
Arbroath, and he was present at all the subsequent Parlia- 

ments in which special acts in favour of popish tenets or 
' against those of the Reformers were adopted; and we fear 
the main service he rendered to his country before his return 
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was to pledge her to the measures then being taken by the 
emperor and the two kings just named for stamping out the 
new opinions. The Act of Parliament, without loss of time, 
was published at the chief ports of the kingdom, and orders 
were given that the necessary inquiries should be made for 
the discovery of those persons who possessed the books, or had 
avowed the opinions of the dreaded heretic. In 1527, at the 
suggestion of the Chancellor,' the Council extended the scope 
of the Act, so that natives of the kingdom who possessed the 
books, or rehearsed the opinions of the so-called heretics, 
might be liable to the same punishments as strangers. 

The fierce contentions which arose between the several 
political factions during 1525 and 1526 to gain or to retain 
possession of the person of the young king, could not fail to 
divert attention from the subject of the Act, and to secure 
much freedom to Hamilton and his friends. The primate, 
unsuccessful in his political intrigues, and besieged in his 
castle by his irritated opponents, had to escape for his life, 
and, disguised as a shepherd, for three months to tend a 
flock of sheep on the hills of Fife. Ere he succeeded, 
through the tact of his nephew and the power of his own 
gold, in making his peace, the Scottish merchants and 
skippers had brought into the ports on the east coast, and 
especially into his own port of St Andrews, that blessed 
book which, more even than the burning words of Luther 
or the gentle voice of the young Scottish evangelist, was to 
prove to Scotland, as to so many other lands, a veritable light 
in darkness, and the harbinger of an ever-brightening day. 


“ Early in the summer,” says our author, “ merchants of Leith, Dundee, 
St Andrews, Montrose, and Aberdeen, sent out their ships laden with 
the productions of Scotland to the ports of the Netherlands—Middleburg, 
Antwerp, and other towns—there to procure commodities for which there 
was a demand among the Scotch. At that time there was no prohibition 
against the introduction of the New Testament into Scotland ; only the 
books of Luther and other reformers were proscribed. These good 
Scottish seamen took advantage of this ; and one day Hacket, who had 





? Dunbar of Glasgow, not (as Dr D’Aubigné supposes) Dunbar of Aberdeen. 
The former, even at a considerably later date, was regarded as less eager in 
searching for, and punishing heretics, than some of his brethren ; but in 1526 
‘**the Pope had sent a special messenger with a letter to the king, exhorting 
him ‘ut regnum suum a labe et heresi Lutherané immune conservet,’” and it 
had probably fallen to Dunbar as chancellor (Beatoun was then in disgrace) 
to prepare the reply sent, and take the steps that reply necessitated. 
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received orders from Henry ViII. to burn all the Testaments translated 
by Tyndall (and this ‘for the preservation of the Christian faith’), 
learned at Bergen-op-zoom, where he then was, that the Scottish traders 
had put on board many copies of the gospels as they were on the point of 
setting sail for Edinburgh and St Andrews. He started with all speed 
for the ports which had been named to him,” intending to cause seize 
the books and make a good fire of them. “He got there ; but, alas! 
no more Scottish vessels ; they had sailed one day before his arrival,” 
bearing safely from his ruthless hands their precious freight. “It was 
during the time that Archbishop Beatoun, arch-foe of the Reformation, was 
feeding his sheep on the Fifeshire hills . . . that the New Testaments 
arrived, and were distributed in the towns and neighbouring districts. 
Scotland and England received the Holy Scriptures from the same 
country and almost at the same time. The citizens of Edinburgh and 
the canons of St Andrews were reading that astonishing book, as well as 
the citizens of London and the canons of Oxford. There were monks 
who declared that it was a bad book, ‘recently invented by Martin 
Luther,’ but the reading of it was not forbidden.” Nor could it well be 
expressly forbidden so soon after Leo X. had so highly commended the 
new Latin version of Erasmus. Most part of the imported Testaments 
had been carried to St Andrews, the city of the Primate and the seat 
of the chief Scottish University, and were speedily and extensively 
circulated, shedding evangelical light over the souls of men. 


There was one there prepared to take full advantage of the 
golden opportunity thus afforded to invite restless spirits to 
seek rest in Christ, and thirsty souls to quench their thirst 
at those wells of living water which had so marvellously 
been openedto them. During the months when the primate 
was in concealment, and those which immediately followed 
his return, Hamilton had come out more earnestly and 
resolutely as an evangelist, and an advocate of the truths 
for which ultimately he was to be called to suffer. ‘‘ His 
father, the foremost of Scottish knights, had not broken so 
many lances in the tournament as the son now broke in his 
college at the university, with the canons and with all who 
set themselves against the truth.” This could not long 
escape the notice of the returned archbishop. He was not 
naturally cruel, and probably after his recent embroilment 
would be more reluctant than ever to entangle himself in a 
new quarrel with the powerful family of the Hamiltons. 
But he had those about him who were both less tolerant and 
less timid, fully prepared to carry out the policy' of 


' Certainly suggested by the letter of the Pope referred to, and promised 
in the reply. The letters are given in Theiner’s Monumenta Historica 
Hilernorum et Scotorum, pp. 552, 553, and shew that even by 1526 the idea 
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“thorough,” and glad rather than sorry to repay with 
interest the humiliation which had been inflicted on their 
‘chief. The archbishop would appear to have yielded to 
their urgency, so far as to have investigated the rumours 
which had reached him, and finding there were sufficient 
grounds for them, to have issued, or been preparing to issue, 
a summons for Hamilton to appear before him. But it is 
evident that this was meant rather to intimidate the young 
evangelist and his friends, and to induce him to leave the 
kingdom, than to ensure his trial and condemnation. And 
this was the result produced. Some of his opponents, even, 
touched by his youth, his illustrious birth, and the loveli- 
ness of his character, joined with his friends in urging him 
to avoid by flight the impending danger. He yielded to 
their counsels, and, along with two friends and a servant, 
escaped to the continent. The story of his escape and brief 
residence at Marburg has been graphically told by Professor 
Lorimer. The chief addition made to our previous infor- 
mation by Dr D’Aubigné, is the explanation he gives of the 
reason why Hamilton did not carry out his purpose to visit 
Luther at Wittenberg, as well as Tyndale and Lambert at 
Marburg : 

“ Early in July,” he states, “ at the very time when the young Scotch- 
man might have thought of going to Wittenberg, a report was spread 
abroad that Luther had suddenly fallen ill.” [And he was so ill, that for 
some days he himself despaired of life.] “The plague was at Wittenberg. 
Two persons died of it in Melancthon’s house; one of his sons was 
attacked, and one of the sons of Justus Jonas lost his life. Hans Luft, 
the printer of Marburg, who was at Wittenberg on business, fell ill. . . . 
Terror became general at Wittenberg. All who could do so, and espe- 
cially the students, quitted the town ; the university was transferred to 
Jena. Such, doubtless, are the circumstances which detained Hamilton 
at Marburg ; and thus is explained, quite naturally, the want of original 
documents respecting his alleged sojourn at the Saxon university.” 

After defending certain well-known evangelical theses at 
Marburg, his heart yearned to return to his native land. Day 
and night his mind was occupied with the thought of the ignor- 
ance and superstition in which his countrymen were living, 
and the necessity laid on him to seek their good at all hazards. 
was being fostered in Scotland, as well as in France, that the preservation of 
the old faith was essential to the preservation of the monarchy. At a later 


date, we find James, as well as Francis, protesting he would not pardon the 
crime of heresy even in his own children. 
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“He had,” as our author says, “been fortified in spirit during his 
sojourn at Marburg; his faith and his courage had increased. Living with 
decided Christians who were ready to give their lives for the gospel, he 
had been tempered like steel, and had become stronger. It could not be 
doubted that extreme peril awaited him in Scotland ... but he had 
heard God’s call ; his one duty was to answer to it. About the end of 
autumn 1527, he embarked with his faithful servant, and sailed toward 
the shores of Caledonia.” 


Arrived there, and welcomed by his relatives at Kincavel, 


“he began soon to set forth the gospel in the lowly churches of the 
neighbouring villages ; then he grew bolder, and preached even in the 
beautiful sanctuary of St Michael at Linlithgow, in the midst of numerous 
and rich altars... . When the young laird! was seen approaching, 
labourers left the field which they were cultivating, women came out of 
every poor cottage, and all gathered about him respectfully, and lent 
him an attentive ear. Priests, citizens from the neighbouring town, 
women of rank, lords quitting their castles, people of all classes met 
together there. Patrick received them with a kindly smile and a 
graceful bearing. He addressed to souls that first word of the gospel, 
Be converted / but he also pointed out the errors of the Romish Church. 
His hearers returned, astonished at his kuowledge of the Scriptures, and 
the people, touched by the salvation which he proclaimed, increased in 
number from day to day.” 


Was the young reformer ever brought into personal con- 
tact with his youthful sovereign? Was he ever privileged 
to have him among his hearers at Linlithgow, or to 
implant in the mind of that cruelly neglected boy? any of 
the nobler and more generous impulses he continued long 
after occasionally to display? These are questions which 
do not seem to have suggested themselves to our author. 
And yet, if the statement of Bishop Lesley is not to be 
rejected, that it was the king’s express desire that Hamilton 
should confer with the bishop, and tryto come to an agreement 
with them, it would seem to be very probable that they had in 
some way been brought together. The expression of such a 
wish by the king also naturally explains the apparently candid 
and friendly proposal of the archbishop, and the reformer’s 
ready compliance with it. He was not at once summoned 


1 This title, however, which is also given (p. 112) to David Stratoun, is 
never applied to the younger brother or younger son of the existing laird. 

* When he was about thirteen, Henry’s agents report, ‘‘he could not by 
himself read an English letter” (p 25). He does not seem even much later 
to have been able to read a Latin letter. See Theiner’s Monumenta, p. 608. 
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in continuation of the former process, but he was invited to 
St Andrews to have a friendly conference with the arch- 
bishop ‘‘on such points of the Church’s condition and 
administration as might seem to stand in need of reform.” 
He agreed to go, and at first was well received : 


“On his arrival at St Andrews,” our author tells us, “the young 
reformer presented himself before the archbishop, who gave him the most 
gracious reception. Is it possible that these good graces were sincere, 
and not treacherous, as was generally supposed? Did Beatoun hope to 
win him back by such means to the bosom of the Church? Every one 
in the palace testified respect to Hamilton. The prelate had provided 
for him a lodging in the city, to which he was conducted. Patrick, when 
he saw the respect with which he was treated, felt still more encouraged 
to set forth frankly the faith that was in his heart. He went back to 
the castle, where the conference with the archbishop and the other 
doctors was to be held. All of them displayed a conciliatory spirit ; all 
appeared to recognise the evils in the Church: some of them seemed 
even to share on some points the sentiments of Hamilton. He left the 
castle full of hope. He thought that he could see in the dense wall of 
Romish prejudices a small opening, which, by the hand of God, might 
soon be widened. . . . Left perfectly free, he went and came whither- 
soever he would, and was allowed to defend his opinions without any 
obstacle being thrown in his way. This was part of the plot. If the 
archbishop himself were capable of some kindly feeling, his nephew 
David, and some others, were pitiless. They wished Hamilton to speak, 
and to speak a good deal ; he must be taken in the very fact, that they 
might dare to put him to death.” 


At length they resolved the great blow must be struck : 


“Patrick was cited to appear at the archiepiscopal palace to make 
answer to a charge of heresy brought against him. His friends in alarm 
conjured him to fly ; it seemed that even the archbishop would have been 
glad to see him set out once more to Germany. The Earl of Arran was 
at once Patrick’s uncle and the primate’s nephew by marriage. The 
primate would naturally shew some consideration for a man whose family 
he respected ; but the obstacle was to be raised on the part of Hamilton 
himself. When he crossed the North Sea to return to Scotland, he had 
resolved to lay down his life, if need be, if only by his death Christ 
should be magnified. The joy of a good conscience was so firmly estab- 
lished in his soul, that no bodily suffering could take it away. ‘He 
had come hither,’ he said, ‘ to confirm the minds of the godly by his death 
as a martyr for the truth ; and to turn his back now would be to lay a 
stumbling-block in their path to cause some of them to fall.’ ” 


Nobly did he confirm the minds of the many godly youths 
he had gathered round him by his resolute bearing, his 
gentleness and patience, his steadfast adherence to the 
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truths he believed and had taught, and his heroic endurance 
of the fiery ordeal through which he had to pass to his rest 
and reward. The harrowing details of these six long hours 
of torture are fully related by our author, as they have been 
preserved for us by Alesius—himself an eye-witness of the 
fearful tragedy. We do not suppose his persecutors had 
deliberately planned so to protract the sufferings of the 
martyr, though such cruelty was not unknown in France, 
either then or in much later times. They were as yet but 
novices at such revolting work, and all things seemed to 
conspire against them. The execution had been hurried on 
before a sufficiency of suitable materials had been provided 
for the fire. The fury of the storm which had prevented 
the martyr’s brother crossing from Linlithgow to rescue him 
was not yet spent. With a wind from the sea sweeping up 
the street it would be a difficult matter indeed, in such a 
spot, to kindle the pile and keep it burning, or to prevent 
the flames, when fiercest, from being so blown aside as to 
be almost more dangerous to the surrounding crowd than 
fatal to the tortured victim. An early chronicler has pre- 
served for us the fact, that in one of these blasts from the 
sea the fire was blown with such force on his accuser, that 
“it dang him to the earth, brunt all the forepart of his 
cowl, and put him in such a fray he never came to his right 
mind.”' Why was such a place selected for such a deed on 
such a day? Was the old doctor of the Sorbonne then 
teaching in St Salvador’s College, and was the sad tragedy 
enacted at the college gate meant to be a solemn warning 
that he must keep his Gallicanism within straitest bounds, 
and must beware that he did not lead his pupils on to follow 
in the wake either of Erasmus or of Luther? If so, his 
spirit was not yet cowed. He did not yet refrain from acting 
up to the light he had. We find him soon after giving the 
imprimatur of his respected name to preaching, which he 
knew was odious both to the primate and his hopeful 
nephew. Or was it meant rather as a warning to the 
pupils themselves? Then was it more ineffectual still. 
Their love was only the more drawn forth towards their 
youthful teacher by witnessing his sad fate; their faith in 
the truths he taught was only the more confirmed by wit- 
' Lindsay of Pitscottie, as quoted in Dr Laing’s Knox, vol. i. p. 18. 
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nessing their mighty power on him. Nay, so general was 
the sympathy awakened by his sufferings, that it was said 
“the reek of Patrick Hamilton infected all on whom it 
blew.” 

Dr D’Aubigné next gives, in fuller form than has generally 
been done before, the history of Alexander Alane or Alesius, 
the most distinguished and faithful of all the young men who 
had come under the influence of Patrick Hamilton at St 
Andrews, and who was worthily to continue the work which 
his youthful teacher had so nobly begun. The details of 
that history, and of the eminent services he rendered in 
the years succeeding the death of Hamilton, had been all 
but lost sight of in Scotland, till they were again brought 
into view in our own day by the Rev. Christopher Anderson, 
in The Annals of the English Bible. Dr Lorimer has thrown 
farther light on them since. And our author, fully appre- 
ciating their significance, appears to have examined with the 
greatest care the rare commentaries and tracts of Alesius, 
and to have wrought into his graphic narrative much of the 
valuable information they contain respecting the history 
both of the master and of the disciple, the first martyr and 
the first exile in the cause of the Reformation in Scotland. 
The story of Alesius is one of thrilling interest; but we 
cannot at present enter on it at any length, either on the 
cruel treatment he met with from the prior of his monastery, 
or the manner in which he escaped from his hands, or the 
details of his subsequent history. We can only say in a 
single sentence that, though he was never privileged to 
return to his native country, he continued to cherish the 
warmest love for it, and sought by his writings to forward 
the cause of the Reformation in it not less earnestly than 
he strove by his teaching to do so in Germany. He was 
held in high esteem by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Cologne, he was the bosom friend of Melancthon, and he is 
mentioned with the greatest honour by Beza. He was 
certainly the most learned, probably the most liberal and 
conciliatory, of the Scottish theologians of the sixteenth 
century. 

With not less genuine feeling, and in his own dramatic 
way, does Dr D’Aubigné tell the story of the martyrs who, 
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in the sad times between 1530 and 1539, were called to seal 
with their blood their testimony to the truth of Christ. For 
this as for the other we must refer our readers to the volume 
itself. And we proceed at once to place before them the 
portrait he has drawn of the great persecutor—the man who 
was the real moving spirit in all these merciless efforts at 
repression. This was David Beatoun, like his uncle the 
primate, a younger son of the house of Balfour in Fife, and 
at the time he is introduced, not only Abbot of Arbroath and 
bishop of Mirepoix, in France, but coadjutor to the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, and cardinal, with the title of St 
Stephen on the Celian Mount. It is thus our author 
describes him : 


“ A man with whom we have already made acquaintance was now for 
eight years to play a prominent part in Scotland, and to contend ener- 
getically against the Reformation. This was David Beatoun, one of the 
members of the Fifeshire family (?) and nephew of Archbishop James. He 
belonged to the class of minds which take their place with enthusiasm 
under an absolute government, and become its most formidable instru- 
ments. Thoroughly at home, and highly esteemed at the court of France, 
it was he who had conducted the negotiations for the king’s marriage, 
first with Madeleine of Valois, afterwards with Mary of Lorraine. But 
his intent was to devote his life to a union more sublime—that of Scot- 
land and the papacy. Animated with hearty sympathy with Gregory 
VIL., Boniface VIII., and Innocent III., he believed, as they did, that 
Rome, formerly mistress of the pagan world, should now be mistress of 
the Christian world. In his eyes all authority emanated from her, and 
he was resolved to consecrate to her his life, his energies, and everything 
he possessed. As he meant to fight with carnal weapons, he must attain 
some dignity which would invest him with authority to make use of 
them. He speedily attained his end. Paul III., alarmed at seeing the 
separation of England from Rome, and fearing lest Scotland, as she had 
a nephew of Henry VIII. for her king, should follow her example, was 
anxious to have in that country one man who should be absolutely de- 
voted to him. David Beatoun offered himself. The Pope created him 
cardinal in December 1538, and thenceforth the red, a colour thoroughly 
congenial with him, became his own, and, as it were, his symbol. Not 
that he was by any means a religious fanatic ; he was versed neither in 
theology nor in moral philosophy. He was a hierarchical fanatic. Two 
points above all were offensive to him in evangelical Christians : one, 
that they were not submissive to the Pope ; the other, that they censured 
immorality in the clergy, for his own licentiousness drew on himself 
similar rebukes. He aimed at being in Scotland a kind of Wolsey, only 
with more violence and bloodshed. The one thing of moment in his eyes 
was, that everything in Church and State should bend under a twofold 
despotism. Endowed with large intelligence, consummate ability, and 
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indomitable energy, he had all the qua ities needed to ensure success in 
the aim to which his mind was perpefually bent, without ever being 
diverted from it. Passionately eager for his projects, he was insensible to 
the evils that must result from them. One matter alone pre-occupied 


him, the destruction of all liberty. The papacy divined his character, 
and created him cardinal.” 


This is one of the few attempts that have been made to 
estimate fairly the character of a man whom one party seem 
to have thought they must make out to be a very monster of 
iniquity, and of whom the other seem to have felt that the 
less they said the better, as if the words of Sir David 
Lindesay had found an echo even in their hearts : 

‘* As for the cardinal, I grant, 
He was a man we well could want, 
And we'll forget him soon.” 
In the main we are satisfied that Dr D’Aubigné’s estimate is 
correct. The cardinalate, it is true, was rather sought by 
him and his friends, and on the ground of what he had 
already done against heretics,’ than offered ultroneously by 
the Pope. Two, if not three, letters were written regarding 
it by the king, or more probably were written by himself 
and signed by the king; and he seems also to have sought 
and obtained the interposition of the king of France ere the 
pope consented to bestow on him the coveted dignity. The 
office of legate a latere, without which the other was rather an 
office of dignity than of power, though once and again asked 
for him, was not granted till 1544,’ by which time neither 
the papacy nor his country needed to divine his character. 
He was not only of large intelligence, consummate ability, 
and indomitable energy, but of polished manners and con- 
siderable scholarly attainments. He did not belong to the 
school of Pole and Contarini, nor to that of the disciples 
of D’Ailly and Gerson (though he probably studied under 
Major at Paris). His associations and sympathies were 
rather with the Italian and French humanist school. He 
was well versed in the study of canon and civil law, as well 
as of the classics. It was no doubt by his advice that 
heretical processes from the first were carried on under the 


1 Theiner’s Monumenta, pp. 609, 610. 
2 Tbid. p. 615. The papal writ was intercepted by the English, is preserved 
in the State Paper Office, and published in Burnet’s History. 
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canon law rather than under the Act of the Scottish 
Parliament. Most of his -time from 1514 to 1524 seems to 
have been passed abroad, and the later years chiefly in the 
diplomatic service of his country. There is no sufficient 
evidence to support the assertion of Mr Lyon, that at that 
time, and before he was promoted to priests’ orders, he was 
married to Marion Ogilvy, the mother of his children ;' nor 
yet to support the assertion of another, that he had not 
taken priests’ orders even at the time he was made a 
cardinal. But we know that he, like many of the lax 
young churchmen, did delay taking these orders for a time, 
and that, sharing Patrick Hamilton’s aversion to the monkish 
habit, he asked and got from the Pope a temporary dispensa- 
tion from wearing it. Like many of the high dignitaries of 
the Scottish Church at that time, he was of incontinent 
habits; but he was never, so far as we know, guilty of such 
shameless excesses as were the boast of his comrade Hep- 
burn. And if he allowed the money left by his uncle for the 
completion of St Mary’s College to be misappropriated, it is 
said that before his death he had planned and begun to make 
such additions to the College as, when completed, would 
have made it the handsomest in the University. But he 
had little sympathy with any learning but that of the rather 
lax school to which he belonged, and he was, above all, as Dr 
D’Aubigné says, “‘a hierarchical fanatic,” who would shrink 
from no measures, however cruel, to “‘ stamp out” more 
generous and earnest thought, whether longing and striving 
for the reformation of the old church, or the building up of 
another and better on her ruins. If we may not say that he 
had sold himself to France, which had pensioned him with 
a rich bishopric and helped him to his honours, we must 
say he had lived so long in it and got so enamoured of 
it, that he was three-parts French and “all Popish.” He 
could say even with fuller heart than our author represents 
Hamilton and Buchanan to have done, “ All hail! O happy 
Gaul! kind nurse of letters! Thou whose atmosphere is so 
salubrious, whose soil is so fertile, whose bountiful hospitality 
welcomes all the universe, and who sendest forth to the 
world in return the riches of thy spirit . . . shall I not 
love thee as a son? shall I not honour thee all my life ? 
1 See the note in Robertson’s Statuta Ecclesie Scotticane, vol. ii, p. 302. 
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All hail! O happy Gaul!” He had mingled not only with 
her scholars, but with her nobles; and he loved their society 
—loved and resolved to imitate their ways, even down to 
their way of treating so-called heretics, in which, however, 
some of them were to outstrip even him both in ferocious 
cruelty and long success. 


For the suppression of evangelical Christianity, Beatoun 
needed the royal support : 


“ His first step, therefore,” our author says, “ was to make himself 
master of the king. This was not difficult. The nobility had rights 
which they meant to make respected, and which the crown wished to 
take away. The king and the cardinal were naturally impelled to unite 
against the gospellers and the nobles. In addition, James V., a prince 
of good natural endowments, both of body and mind, and of a frank and 
amiable disposition, was strongly inclined to sensual pleasures. In order 
to keep him out of the way of state affairs, the courtiers and the regent 
had fostered in him the taste for intrigues and adventures of gallantry, 
a vice which he never got rid of, even after his marriage. Dissolute asa 
man, prodigal as a king, and superstitious as a Catholic, he could not but 
easily fall under the sway of superior minds, who promised to free him 
from the worries of business, to regard his failings with indulgence, and 
to provide him with money ; and this Beatoun endeavoured to do. The 
King of Scotland might be tempted to follow the example of his uncle 
Henry VIII., and appropriate for the relief of his necessities the property 
of the monasteries and other religious institutions.” 


Beatoun and the other ecclesiastical dignitaries who were 
about the prince, Dr D’Aubigné tells us, 


“ discovered a certain means of preventing it. Instead of taking the 
money of the clergy, they said, let the king take that of the gospellers ; 
let the property of those who may be condemned to death for their faith, 
and even that of those who, after having embraced the reform, may 
abjure it, be confiscated for His Majesty’s benefit. This scheme was all 
the more seductive in that, while it secured their wealth to the clergy, it 
at the same time deprived the friends of the Reformation of theirs. This 
was killing two birds with one stone.” 


No doubt it was so meant, and under the regent Arran 
considerable sums were realised in this way ; but the amount 
received by King James from this source appears to have 
been very limited, at least till within two or three years of 
his death. The leaders of the clergy had to do far more 
than this to retain any hold on the mind of the king; they 
had to make large contributions from their own revenues. 
Nor was this the full extent of their compliance, or the 
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strongest motive they addressed to the king to remain faith- 
ful to them, and to the Holy Father, and save the property 
of the Church from the clutches of a hungry nobility. Even 
as early as 1582, they had persuaded him to apply (the 
letter is almost certainly Beatoun’s) to the papal court for 
dispensations to enable his sons, though illegitimate and 
infants, to hold any ecclesiastical dignities inferior to 
bishoprics, and any number of them, and on reaching a 
certain age, to hold even the highest offices in the Church. 
The dispensations were granted, and thus James received in 
the meantime from his sons’ benefices a revenue hardly less 
than his own, and was buoyed up with the hope that when 
his sons grew up, and were invested with the highest digni- 
ties in the Church, he would have ‘allies on whom he could 
altogether depend in his contest with his turbulent nobles. 
A few years later the Pope was persuaded voluntarily to 
relinquish to him a year’s revenue of all vacant benefices, 
and to confer various honours upon him. But though he 
shewed no favour for the reformed doctrines, and was only 
too ready to give up to the malice of the priests many of 
those who avowed them, he seems to the last to have had 
little real liking, and less respect, for the priests of the old 
faith. No bribery, no flattery, no solicitations from Rome 
could reconcile him permanently to those who, for their own 
selfish ends, dragged him into courses which his own better 
impulses and those of the nation at large revolted from : 
“Tt was in vain that the Apostolic See despatched legate after legate 
to his court ; in vain that it sent him its most precious gifts, the mystic 
cap and sword blessed on Christmas night ; in vain that it proffered him 
the title of Defender of the Christian faith. In the face of all its bland- 
ishments he incited Buchanan to lash the Mendicant Friars in the 
vigorous verse of the Franciscanus. He encouraged by his presence the 
public performance of a play which it has been supposed (by Pinkerton) 
“contributed more to the Reformation in Scotland than all the sermons 
of John Knox. . . . He enforced the object of that remarkable drama, 
by exhorting the bishops to reform their lives, under a threat that if 
they neglected his warning he would deal with them after the fashion of 
his uncle of England. He repeated the exhortation in his last Parlia- 
ment (1541), declaring that the negligence, the ignorance, the scandalous 


and disorderly lives of the clergy, were the causes why Church - 
churchmen were scorned and despised.” 





1 Robertson’s Statuta Ecclesie Scoticae, vol. i. p. cxxxix. Dr Robertson 
subjoins in a note :—‘‘ It was not, indeed, till some years after the Scottish 
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Thus it came to pass that, notwithstanding all Beatoun’s 
measures of severe repression and the absence of regular 
teachers, the cause of the Reformation grew and prospered 
among the smaller landed proprietors in Angus and Mearns, 
in Fife, and in Kyle and Cunningham, that “old haunt of 
the servants of God,” among the better class of burgesses 
in the towns and even among the best disposed of the 
younger inmates of the monasteries and of the alumni of 
the Universities. When the poor monarch, almost as much 
sinned against as sinning, died of a broken heart, and the 
Earl of Arran looked about for supporters to defend his 
claims to the Regency, he thought it politic to shew not a 
little countenance to the friends of the Reformation and of 
the English alliance. We should hardly be warranted to 
assert that even then he meant to declare himself a 


king and court had sanctioned the public performance of Lindsay’s drama— 
after the Scottish Parliament had sanctioned the free use of the Bible among 
the people—that Knox, at the prudent age of forty, had the wisdom or the 
courage to shew himself among the followers of the new faith. [See below, 
p- 309.] If, apart from the consideration that Knox only reaped where 
Lindsay had sown, we try to estimate the character of the two reformers from 
the writings which they have left, it is too often painful to contrast the verse 
of the unassuming, kindly, tolerant layman, with the prose of the vain- 
glorious, arrogant, and sanguinary divine.” And below, in vol. ii. p. 309, he 
adds in a note on a canon of the Council of 1558-9, in which five of the 
reformed preachers are named,—‘‘It may, perhaps, surprise some readers 
that the name of John Knox should not be in the list. But, in truth, though 
the Reformation was now on the eve of its triumph, he had as yet played 
but a secondary part.” ... And then, after repeating what is given above, he 
continues: ‘‘ From the summer of 1547 to the autumn of 1555, Knox was in 
England or on the continent. After spending not quite a twelvemonth in 
Scotland, he again withdrew to the continent in July 1556. He resisted the 
most urgent entreaties to return to Scotland until May 1559, when freedom of 
worship, according to the reformed rites, had been practically secured.” Then 
he gives a quotation as to the timidity of the reformer, separated from its place 
in Mr David Laing’s thoroughly appreciative estimate of his character. We 
feel sure that Scotchmen generally will be pained beyond measure by these 
ungenerous pieces of criticism, on the part of one to whom we owe so very 
much for his learned labours, and who in regard to almost every other character 
he touches is calm and generous, Is this the last word which the learned 
antiquaries of the Scottish Episcopal Church have to say of him, who more than 
any other has made our country what it is? Is the great reformer still to be 
their béte noire, after all that Froude and Carlyle and Bishop Wordsworth have 
said to his honour? Then are they still far apart from the vast majority 
of their countrymen. Have the facts been fully and fairly stated by Dr 
Robertson in the above note? To let pass the assertion, that toleration was 
practically secured in 1559, is it the case that Knox resisted the most urgent 
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Protestant. Henry VIII., who so courted his favour, was 
himself far from that. But he countenanced preachers 
who leant to their opinions, he encouraged their chief men 
to frequent his court, he ventured to lay hands on the 
haughty and unscrupulous cardinal, and he consented to 
pass through the Scottish Parliament an Act, expressly 
allowing the people to have and read the New Testament 
in the vulgar tongue. While refusing to admit other 
English religious books into the realm, he specially desired 
that copies of the Scriptures should be sent from the south, 
and he despatched messengers to all the chief towns “from 
Wigtown to Inverness” to make public proclamation of the 
Act of Parliament. The friends of the Reformation imagined 
that the hour of their triumph was come, exiles who had 
long waited and prayed for it hastened home, and even 
Alesius, who had been called to a post of honour abroad, 


entreaties to come to Scotland between 1556 and 1559? So far fromit, that, 
in 1557, he came all the way from Geneva to Dieppe, and on receiving letters 
there dissuading him, turned back ‘‘ with a heavy heart.” Was it because 
of his insignificance that he was not summoned with the other preachers? So 
far from it, that he had already, in 1557, been dealt with, deposed, and 
burned in effigy. Was that the first time he came into such prominence as 
to attract the notice of the Popish prelates? So far from it, that soon after 
his conversion and open adherence to Wishart, his life was made miserable 
to him by them. Was his absence from his country from 1547 to 1555 volun- 
tary? So far from it, that for nineteen months he was a prisoner in the French 
galleys. Was he out of reach, or out of mind, with his Protestant country- 
men while he laboured in England? So far from it, that one of the reasons 
the Duke of Northumberland gave for wishing him removed from Newcastle 
was, because of the numbers of Scotch who resorted to him. . Were his labours 
in England and Geneva of no benefit to the cause in Scotland? So far from it, 
that in many ways they fitted him for his mission, and prepared the way for its 
success. Are David Lindsay’s works all that they should be, and Knox’s mainly 
coarse, vainglorious, and sanguinary? Then why has Mr David Laing, who 
appreciates both, as in their day the men appreciated each other, been able to 
print all that Knox wrote without a blank, and obliged to act differently with 
the plays of Lindsay. Even leaving out of account the History of the Reforma- 
tion (which, however, very competent judges highly value), is there nothing 
in his appeals to his congregation of the Castle of St Andrews, to the queen 
regent, the nobles and the commons, nothing in that First Book of Discipline 
to which he so largely contributed, worthy of a true patriot and Christian 
reformer? Does Mr David Laing, while admitting he had his moments of 
weakness and timidity, regard him as on the whole timid and time-serving ? 
So far from it, that he says expressly, ‘‘he never was capable of sacrificing 
conviction to measures of expediency ; nor like Cranmer . . . feebly suffering 
the renown of the Reformation to be tarnished by compliances with the 
fancied expediency of the times.” 
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thought for the moment of relinquishing it. They did not 
know on what a treacherous prop they were leaning, and 
through what sad experiences they were yet to pass. They 
knew the regent to be weak and timid. They did not know 
him to be deceitful—so deceitful, that on 10th May, within 
six weeks after the last of the messengers were despatched 
on the above-named errand, others were secretly sent off 
to inform the Holy Father of his accession to the regency, 
and to put himself and the kingdom under his protection.’ 
Only a fortnight later (2d June), it being “heavily murmurit 
to His Grace that diverse and sindrie persons our Sovereign 
Lady’s lieges are Sacramentaries,” . . . the Counsel ordains 
that “no man dispute or hold opinions of the sacraments, 
nor of the effect or essence thereof otherwise than is received 
by Haly Kirk, under the pain of ‘tinsale’ of life, lands, 
and goods ;” also that inquisition be made “ daily” for such 
as offend in these matters, and ‘“‘ that they be put in ward till 
my Lord Governor and his Counsel determine what shall 
be done with them.”* This Act was not published, like the 
one before mentioned, probably was not acted on just yet, 
but it was kept in retentis, ready for use when His Grace 
should have completely broken with his first friends, and 
it sufficed meantime to calm the apprehensions of those he 
sought to gain. And so he went from bad to worse, till, in 
the dim light of the Franciscan chapel at Stirling, “that 
weak man, to whom people had been looking for the triumph 
of the Reformation in Scotland, fondly fancying that he was 
performing a secret action, knelt down before the altar, 
humbly confessed his errors, trampled under foot the oaths 
which he had taken to his own country and to England, 
renounced the evangelical profession of Jesus Christ, sub- 
mitted to the Pope, and received absolution from the 
cardinal.” The spectators exulted in Arran’s humiliation. 
The wretched man continued, indeed, to be regent in name, 
but from that hour he possessed nothing more than the 
phantom of authority, having for his own governor the 

1 Theiner’s Monwmenta, p. 614. The letter was an explicit repudiation of 
Protestantism, and from the request it contains, that he should be allowed 


control of the benefices of the king’s children until they came of age, we 


seem to get a glimpse of the motive which prompted him first to turn his back 
on his former friends. 
2 Robertson’s Statuta Ecclesie Scoticane, vol. ii. p. 294. 
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Lord Cardinal. He therefore fell into contempt, and those 
even for whom he had sacrificed everything had no respect 
for him. ‘‘ He who will save his life shall lose it.” ‘‘ The 
cardinal, victorious along the whole line, set himself im- 
mediately to the work he had most at heart—to crush the 
Reformation. The law which authorised the reading of 
Holy Scripture had borne its fruit.” A new evangelist also 
had appeared, singularly fitted to impress its lessons on the 
minds of many. This was George Wishart, a brother of 
the laird of Pittarrow, in the county of Mearns. While at 
Montrose in 1538, he had read the Greek New Testament 
with some of his pupils, and in consequence had been cited 
by the bishop of Brechin to appear before him. He with- 
drew to England, but did not, as Dr D’Aubigné states, 
proceed at once to Cambridge and spend six years there 
(p. 220). He was at Bristol in 1539. The following year 
he went to the continent, and visited especially the Reformed 
Churches in Switzerland. In 1541 he went to Cambridge 
to teach as well as study, and in 1543, or more probably 
1544, he returned to his native land. 

“ His personal appearance was entirely prepossessing. He was amiable, 
unassuming, polite. His chief delight was to learn and to teach. He 
was tall; his black hair was cut short, his beard was long. . . . There 
was about his whole person an air of decorum and grace. He spoke 
with modesty and with great seriousness. He loved all men. He gave 


gifts, consolation, and assistance ; he was studious of all means of doing 
good to all, and hurt to none.” 


Such was the evangelist who for nearly two years testified 
of the gospel of the grace of God throughout Angus and 
Mearns, in the west of Scotland, and in the Lothians, but 
whose favourite field of labour was the town of Dundee. 
Our author gives a graphic account of these labours, and of 
his capture, trial, and martyrdom, as well as of the speedy 
and terrible vengeance taken on his persecutor; and then 
he concludes with these just and seasonable reflections : 


“ Assuredly it was not such actions as the capture of the castle and 
the violent death of the persecutor which were to give the victory to 
evangelical Christianity. Such things are more likely to ruin a cause 
than to save it. The Christian life and death of Wishart contributed 
far more powerfully than the death of Beatoun to the advancement of 
the kingdom of God. The history of the Scottish Reformation serves to 
shew the untruth of one assertion frequently made by the enemies of the 
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reform. According to them, the reform could triumph only in those 
countries in which it had the protection of princes. This is a serious 
error. It was not the bloodthirsty Philip who established the Reforma- 
tion in the united provinces of the Netherlands. It was neither the 
feeble James V. vor the popish Mary Stuart who secured its triumph in 
Scotland. That worthy niece of the Guises sought only to crush it. A 
stronger arm than theirs fought against those mighty ones, and gave the 
victory to the weak. It was neither to their character nor to their 
strength that the Scots attributed the triumph. They knew that Jesus 
is the King of the Church, and that it is He who saves it. . . . To the 
king enthroned at Rome, the Scottish Reformation opposed the King 
enthroned in heaven, and to Him it attributed the victory. But in pro- 
claiming this supreme authority, the Reformation in Scotland also estab- 
lished the duties and the rights of Christians. It was under a popular 
form, that of Presbyterianism, that the Church of Scotland constituted 
itself. . . . The feudal castles had for some time still a marked influence 
on the destinies of the country ; but the tide of national and Christian life 
was steadily rising all round their walls, and soon overflowed the ancient 
battlements which crowned the summits of these old fortresses. Laymen, 
the deputies of the people, obtained a voice in the Presbytery, in the Synod, 
and in the General Assembly. Thus by successive steps the voice of 
the people became, through the influence of the reform, the expression 
of the main force of the country.” 


This is his answer to those who represent the Scottish 
Reformers as ‘‘claiming an authority nowise inferior to 
that which they had exercised as Catholic priests,” and as 
being ‘‘ the most effectual obstacle to popular progress ” : 


“The Reformation gave to Scotland not only Christian truth, but 
religious and political liberty besides. There, as everywhere, it took from 
the priesthood its magic and its supremacy, which had been its two main 
attributes in the middle ages. The ministers whom it substituted for 
the priests, having no longer the marvellous power of transforming a bit 
of bread into God the Creator .. . no longer seated on the despotic 
throne of the confessional to give pardon for sins, became simple heralds 
of the divine word. This has its place in every family, and reigns 
supreme in the Church. Thus ministers have ceased to be masters, and 
have become servants. The real offence of the Scottish pastors in the 
sight of their detractors is, that they have always been a great obstacle, 
not to the progress of the people and of civilisation, but to the progress 
of unbelief and materialism. Now, these mischievous doctrines are 
mortal enemies to the freedom and prosperity of nations.” 


Such is Dr D’Aubigné’s sketch of the early history of the 
Scottish Reformation—a sketch exhibiting most of his good 
qualities as a historian, and of course, as it had not the 
benefit of his final revision, exhibiting also several of his 
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defects. Its lively narrative, apt illustration, deep sympathy 
with the heroes in their struggle, and skilful tracing of the 
causes and tendencies of events, give it a charm which will 
make it widely popular. We could have wished that mistakes 
about names of persons and places, and minor facts, had 
been carefully corrected, that the work even in these respects 
might have been more worthy of its distinguished author, 
who loved the Scottish people so much, and was so much 
and justly beloved by them. Auex. F, MiTcHELL. 





AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The New Englander. July 1875. New Haven. 

2. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. July 1875. 
New York. 

3. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological LEclectic. July 1875. 
Andover. 


1. The New Englander.—“ The Philosophy of Montaigne” is briefly 
but very clearly sketched. He was essentially a pagan, living with the 
classics of Greece and Rome, in whose company he found his greatest 
pleasure, and from whom he derived his thoughts and his facts. His 
philosophy was that of an Epicurean. Pleasure he considered the aim 
of philosophy, and ease and repose the chief requisites of pleasure. He 
based his ethics on intelligent self-benevolence. He differed from J. S. 
Mill in this, that while the latter made the greatest happiness of the 
community the rule of conduct, he made the greatest happiness of the 
individual the rule. He was hardly more than a dilettante Pyrrhonist. 
Mr Adams, the U.S. Consul at Malta, continues his profound discussion 
of the “ Metaphysics of Evolution.” In the paper before us he shews 
that the philosophy of evolution is inconsistent with itself. He grapples 
ably with Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, holding them to be 
essentially worthless. In treating of “The Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ,” the Rev. R. G. Keyes, of New York, expounds the theory that 
the second Person in the Godhead became incarnate by uniting to Himself 
a human body, but not a created human soul. According to this theory, 
the incarnation affected not the divine nature itself, but only its mani- 
festations. These manifestations, coming through a human organism, 
took on a human type, became truly human—just like the manifestations 
of a created (sinless) human soul. The divine mind operated humanly 
during the incarnation through its second Person, while, at the same 
time, it operated divinely through its first and third Persons, The 
writer claims for the theory that it accords with the Scriptures, inasmuch 
as they nowhere affirm that Christ had a created human soul. A paper on 
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“The Trouble with the Caucus” states in very strong terms that the 
corruption of the Government of the United States is continually growing 
through the increasing knavery and imbecility of the representatives of 
the caucuses, or political assemblages by which candidates are nominated 
for the offices of Government, State and Municipal. Good men refuse 
to attend in any number these caucuses, and hence tobacco and whisky 
are main ruling influences in determining elections. It bodes ill, indeed, 
for the country where keepers of liquor-shops and saloons become poli- 
tical chiefs. The writer draws a very dark picture of injury to the best 
interests of the country which increasingly arises from this source. A 
description is given of “ The Constitution of the United States,” which 
differs broadly from that of Great Britain in this, that while the latter 
is unwritten—and indeed cannot be written, for there are usages that 
pervade the organisations of society and of government too numerous to 
be codified, too subtle to be described, and too intimately identified with 
national life to need formal enactment—the former is written. The 
work which forms the basis of this article (by Dr Peabody, of Harvard 
University) appears to be one of great excellence, and to be an authority 
on the subject—Manual of the Constitution of the United States, by Dr 
Farrar. The subject of “ Intercollegiate Contests” is judiciously handled, 
and the author (Professor Smith, of Oberlin) discountenances such con- 
tests, as‘on the whole injurious to the best interests of the students, 
Professor Phelps, of Yale, reviews Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, which is 
the new name given by this American author to Spencer’s philosophy, 
which is so fascinating to “ the people who believe in nothing but what 
they can hold in their hands.” Mr Fiske, like all the authors of this 
school, writes voluminously, surrounding his ideas with great forests of 
words. The writer lays bare the pretentious follies of Cosmism, and 
does good service to the cause of sound philosophy. The only other 
paper of note is a depreciatory review of “The New Translation of 
Lessing’s Laocoon” by Sir R. Phillimore and Ellen Frothingham. 


2. The Princeton contains (1.) a continuation of Dr Welch’s discussion 
of “The Modern Theory of Forces.” This theory is here considered in 
reference to life and mind, and examined in the light of consciousness, 
reason, and revelation. While admitting an evolution originated by a 
divine Creator, guided by a divine intelligence, and governed by a divine 
purpose, he demonstrates the untenableness of the modern theory of 
forces, which assumes a force that is physical, persistent, ultimate, unin- 
telligent, unconscious, unknowable, which evolves itself into all things 
that are—matter, life, and mind,—blind force acting by chance or by 
necessity, “ whirling and whirling evermore, until it becomes self-con- 
scious,” and thinks and reflects. This theory is shewn to be based on 
unwarrantable and arbitrary assumptions, and to lead to interminable 
difficulties. Spencer and the other advocates of this arrogant physical 
philosophy are here dealt with by a writer who shews himself a match 
for them on their own ground, and entitled to rebuke their arrogance. 
(2.) “ Reason and Redemption,” by Dr Alexander, is an article of the 
same general character. The writer briefly describes and examines the 
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different rationalistic systems—Deism, Pantheism, Positivism, Atheism, 
and Pyrrhonism—and shews that, in so far as they oppose any argu- 
ments to Christianity, they may be reduced in number to but one, and 
that one a system of Atheism which denies the possibility of system,—a 
form of rationalism in which reason commits felo de se. The Christian 
evidences, it is shewn, cannot be logically opposed on grounds pecu- 
liar to any of these systems. The false postulates at their basis being 
removed, the argument for Christian Theism stands intact and impreg- 
nable. This article is one of rare excellence, from its lucid and compre- 
hensive exposition of the status questionis between rationalism and 
Christianity. A sound philosophy runs through the whole of it, and 
the argument leads to the inevitable conclusion, that the surrender of 
Redemption is the suicide of Reason, (3.) “The Indian Question,” by 
the Rev. G. Ainslie, of Idaho, gives a deeply-interesting account of the 
present condition and prospects of the Red Indians, now reduced in 
number to only about one-third of a million, from the several millions 
scattered over North America when that country was first discovered. 
The writer speaks from personal observation, and contributes valuable 
facts illustrative of the melancholy history of the tribes. He advocates 
the carrying out of the policy of the Government, which is to gather the 
entire Indian population into the Indian territory, which is about 65,000 
square miles in extent,—thus securing for them the very best conditions 
of the reservation policy. He anticipates their being gathered together 
into this one reservation as likely to be effected only by sheer force, but 
as certain to secure for them the combined efforts of the churches to give 
them Bible and Christian instruction, and protection against the influ- 
ence of unprincipled and wicked men, who everywhere prey upon them 
in their present scattered state in many small reservations. (4.) Pro- 
fessor Gregory, in continuation of his “ Studies in the Gospels,” contri- 
butes an able paper on Luke, the Gospel for the Greeks. This third 
Gospel is shewn to be peculiarly adapted to the Greek, as the repre- 
sentative of universal humanity—as Matthew is the Gospel for the Jew, 
the man of prophecy ; Mark the Gospel for the Roman, the man of 
power ; and John the Gospel for the Christian, the man of faith. (5.) 
“The Progress and Prospects of Oriental Discovery,” by Dr Crosby, of 
New York, is a bibliographical and historical account of what has been 
done, especially since the commencement of the present century, to in- 
terpret the hieroglyphics and inscriptions of various kinds found in the 
East. A new field of historic research is being gradually opened up by 
the labours of many scholars who have recently been attracted to it, 
and great and surprising results may be anticipated from future explora- 
tions of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Chaldean monuments. The remaining 
articles are—“ Morality and Free Thought,” translated from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes; “Our Industrial and Financial Situation,” by Dr 
Atwater, one of the editors; and an account of the “ Meeting of the 
General Assembly” of the Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
held in May last. 


3. The Bibliotheca Sacra.—Dr Cowles, of Oberlin, discusses with great 
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calmness and practical wisdom the vexed question of “ Christ Preaching 
to the Spirits in Prison” (1 Pet. iii. 18-20). He argues (1) that this 
preaching was done, not in-the interval between Christ’s death and 
resurrection, but while the ark was in preparation ; (2) that it was not 
done in Hades, the realm of the dead, but on this earth ; (3) that it was 
not done by Christ Himself in His disembodied spirit, but by Christ 
through Noah instrumentally, as a “preacher of righteousness” ; (4) 
that it was not to the lost spirits who, while living on earth, were of 
Noah’s generation, but to those hardened defiant sinners with whom 
God in His long-suffering waited so long, and of whom He at length 
said, “ My Spirit shall not always strive with man.” The writer vindi- 
cates his exegesis of this passage, and rejects as utterly unscriptural 
the doctrine some have ventured to advocate of a future probation for 
those who have had a probation in this world. The Rev. H. L. Kendall, 
of Andover, gives an account of “ Dr Watts’ Theory of Christ’s pre- 
existent Human Nature,” viz., that the human nature of Christ was not 
co-eval with His entrance into this world, but was pre-existent, having 
been created by God at some indefinitely remote period in the ages 
before the world began. At the incarnation, the soul of Christ, already 
existent, and already united with the Deity, took on itself a real and 
proper body. This theory thus leaves untouched the question as to the 
actual time when Christ, as a man, began to exist. Dr Watts is not the 
only divine who has held this theory. It was also held by Dr Henry 
More, author of The Mystery of Godliness, by Robert Fleming in his 
Christology, by Dr Knight in his controversy with Dr Clark, by Dr 
Thomas Bennet in his 7rinity in Unity, and by other English. divines. 
Dr Thompson, of Boston, contributes an article on “ Misquotations of 
Scripture,” which shews in how many ways the words of Scripture 
have been misquoted and misapplied in current religious literature. 
The Rev. W. H. Cobb follows up his investigations into the “ Meaning 
of NW,” by an investigation into the kindred subject of “The New 
Testament View of Christ Bearing Sin.” The discussion is wholly one 
of verbal criticism, but it is most important, as throwing light on the 
great doctrine of the atonement. The other articles in this number are 
— “The Uses of Mathesis,” by Dr Hill; the “ Early History of Italian 
Painting ;’ “Recent Books bearing upon the Relation of Science to 
Religion,” by the Rev. G. P. Wright, of Andover; and a singularly 
interesting article on “The Method in the History of the earlier Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” being the principal part of an article by Professor Dr 
Albr. Ritschl, of Géttingen, which appeared in 1871 in the Jahrbiicher 
fiir Deutsche Theologie. This article was called forth by the appearance 
of Nitzch’s (of Giessen) work on the Outlines of the History of Christian 
Doctrine, and therefore embodies the views of both of these eminent 
German theologians on that important period of doctrinal development. 
M. G. E. 
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Dr W. Beyrscuiaae On the Joannine Question. Studien und Kritiken. 
1874, pp. 607-723 ; 1875, pp. 235-287, 413-479. 


The appearance of this well-written and elaborate essay in defence of 
the authenticity of the fourth gospel will be felt to be opportune, not only 
in Germany where the current of theological opinion has long been 
powerfully influenced by Baur’s theory of the Joannine writings, but also 
in our own country, where the views of the Tiibingen School are gaining 
increased’currency from year to year. Instead therefore of noticing these 
papers one by one in our usual account of German periodicals, we have 
awaited their completion, and now propose to set before our readers, 
without criticism or comment of our own, a pretty full sketch of Professor 
Beyschlag’s argument, which will not be found the less interesting 
that it does not always proceed from the current premises of ortho- 
doxy. 

The question of the fourth gospel, so Dr Beyschlag begins, is not simply 
whether the author is the Apostle John, or an anonymous writer of the 
second century. The real question is the distorical character of the 
record, and it is not wise in apologists to confine themselves so much as 
they usually do to developing the evidence of Joannine authorship, with- 
out giving a full consideration to the internal historical difficulties which, 
in the view of the critical school, are strong enough to outweigh the 
favourable external evidence. 

Dr Beyschlag himself, convinced of the authenticity of the gospel, and, in 
particular, of the weight of the external witnesses in its favour, deli- 
berately gives up the advantage of starting from this point, and resolves 
to begin, like the critical school, with an inquiry into the inner evidence 
of the historical worth of the book. He proposes to shew that the 
theory which makes the gospel essentially a poetico-speculative romance, 
may be refuted (1) by shewing its inconsistency with the type of Chris- 
tian thought displayed by the author ; (2) by proving that the critics do 
violence to the gospel ; (3) by bringing out the historical superiority of 
John’s narrative over the synoptical record. 

1. According to Baur, the whole question is, whether the ideal side of 
the fourth gospel is a mere vanishing quantity in a purely historical 
design, or, on the other hand, the narrative form is merely the vehicle of 
ideas, which are so important to the author, that he shapes the history in 
conformity with them. But this disjunction is incorrect. Idea and fact 
are not necessarily incongruous, and a history is not to be condemned as 
false because it is written under the guidance of an idea which the 
author has learned to regard as expressed in the facts themselves. Are 
Baur’s own historical writings fiction because he always represents a 
great idea as ruling the historical development of the Church or of 
dogma? And where shall we expect to find a true congruence of idea 
and fact, if not in the life of Christ? The right question is, Whether 
the fourth gospel establishes, by the aid of fiction, an unreal harmony 
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between idea and fact? It is admitted by all who follow Baur, and even 
by Strauss in his later Life of Christ, that the mythical theory is inap- 
plicable to the gospel of John. Deliberate poetic fiction is what is 
assumed, Now such a use of fiction would imply that the author, who 
certainly writes with all Christian earnestness, regarded the history as 
quite unessential to the Christian faith ; that his own belief was purely 
beliefin an Idea ; in other words, that he viewed salvation, sonship, grace, 
truth, as coming to mankind through the Logos in general, and not 
specially through the Logos incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth. This, in 
fact, is what Baur finds in the prologue to the gospel, referring the whole 
of vers. 1-13 to the agency of the Aésyes deagxes. But this is false ; for 
John the Baptist’s witness (ver. 6) was to the word incarnate, and all that 
follows is to be explained accordingly. In particular, the gift of sonship 
(vers. 12, 13) can only be understood as given to those who receive the 
incarnate word, for the new birth is of water and Spirit (iii. 5), while the 
latter “was not before the glorification of Jesus” (vii. 39). Sonship, 
therefore, depends on the completion of the historical work of Jesus, and 
so the very prologue condemns Baur, and indicates an author whose 
Christianity rests, not on bare idea, but on idea realised in historical fact. 
Again, if Baur’s view were true, the historical work of Christ could only 
consist of doctrinal revelation. The purchase of salvation by the death 
and resurrection of Jesus is not the doctrine of a pure idealist, but it is 
undoubtedly the doctrine of John (x. 15, xi. 51), and still more clearly of 
the first epistle, which most critics no longer attempt to separate froin the 
gospel. Or, again, when the Paraclete is sent only after Jesus is glorified, 
does not this prove in direct opposition to Baur, that this glorified Jesus 
is to the evangelist something different from the mere Aéyos doagxes? It 
is plain that, according to the fourth gospel, the historical life of Jesus 
has a positive value, and is not the mere form in which a timeless idea 
is expressed. But the importance of the historical element in John’s 
faith comes out even in minor details. How carefully does he point out 
the minutest fulfilments of prophecy, in a way that shews him to attach 
to these fulfilments a very positive value. Nay, the Tiibingen school 
itself pretends that he changes the day of Jesus’ death to make Him 
appear a more exact antitype of the Paschal lamb. Is it credible that an 
author whose own faith is so independent of the history as to leave him 
free to put poetic fiction in its place, would still take the trouble to pro- 
duce the mendacious appearance of historical proof of the divine mission 
of Jesus, by forging fulfilments of prophecy ; or—to give another turn to 
the same argument—by forging exusia— miracles that never were wrought } 
The Tiibingen school, indeed, will have it, that these miracles are merely 
symbolic. But nothing is clearer than that the author means them to be 
also evidences (ii. 11, xii. 37, xx. 29-31). Either then he himself 
believed these miracles to be facts, or else he was guilty of a gross reli- 
gious fraud, an alternative which the critics do not venture to accept. 

2. Baur endeavours to demonstrate the unhistorical idealism of the 
fourth gospel, by an analysis of the whole narrative. It is no doubt true 
that John has a much more artificial plan than the synoptic evangelists. 
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It is also true that the battle of light and darkness, of the revelation in 
Christ and Jewish unbelief, is a conception that runs through the book. 
But does Baur succeed in proving that this conception is so strained as to 
be inconsistent with historical veracity? The Tiibingen position is, that - 
the evangelist had no other sources than the three first gospels, and, per- 
haps, the gospel according to the Hebrews ; and Baur claims to shew 
that everything in the narrative which varies from our other gospels, is 
explicable by reference to the “ idea” which the narrative was designed 
to serve. A demonstration of the arbitrary character of this speculation 
occupies the second place in Dr Beyschlag’s argument. The force of this 
part of the essay lies so much in details which do not admit of condensa- 
tion, that an abstract of the argument could scarcely do justice to either 
side ; while, after all, the proof that Baur’s analysis is often unreasonable, 
has not the value of direct evidence in favour of the gospel. 

3. We pass, therefore, to the positive evidence, that in many important 
points the gospel of John gives a better narrative than that of the 
synoptic record, and has the character of the account of an eyewitness. 
The author knew the synoptic gospels, and presupposed acquaintance 
with them on the part of his hearers ; for, in iii. 22, he corrects the date 
of John’s imprisonment which the synoptic narrative suggests, in xi. 1 
he assumes that Mary and Martha are known from Luke x., and so forth. 
Now Baurians will have it, that narratives occurring in the other gospels 
and omitted by John, are to be held as rejected and silently protested 
against. But this is unreasonable. Mere silence could never pass for a 
protest against notorious facts. The gospel (which does not pretend to 
completeness, xx. 30), must in reason be thought of as supplementing or 
correcting the synoptici, though, at the same time, a certain amount of 
repetition is necessary to the carrying out of a new and independent plan. 
The three first gospels know only one unbroken ministry in Galilee, while 
the scene of the fourth gospel changes repeatedly between Galilee and 
Judea. The latter account, with its careful detail, recommends itself at 
first sight. And further consideration does not lead us to think other- 
wise. The original narrative which underlies the three synoptic gospels 
must have been Galilean, for its aceount of the resurrection (as distin- 
guished from the Lucan and Pauline) knows only a Galilean manifesta- 
tion of the Risen One. This fact proves, too, that the narrative was not 
apostolic, but came from the Galilean community. It is easy, therefore, 
to understand that it gives undue prominence to the Galilean ministry, 
a fault partly corrected by Luke and fully by John. Yet the onesided- 
ness of the synoptici hardly amounts to direct incompatibility with the 
other record ; though at the beginning and end of the ministry, events 
which John keeps chronologically distinct had run together in the 
tradition followed by the other gospels. In fact, there are many hints 
in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, which imply that Jesus was well-known 
in Jerusalem, and had long worked there (especially Matt. xxiii. 37 ; 
Luke xix. 42-44 ; but also Matt. xi. 25, xxvi. 55, &c.). It is notable 
that the first Christian Church was at Jerusalem ; and, on the whole, the 
evidence that our Lord repeatedly visited Jerusalem is so strong, that 
most members of the critical school have yielded to it. In truth, it is 
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inconceivable that a writer of the second century should take the trouble 
to invent a complicated system of journeys, which has no assignable 
“ideal” value, and which in its divergence from the current account, 
could only throw difficulties in the way of the general reception of his 
book. 

In its general plan, then, the gospel of John has a decided advantage 
over the synoptic record. In details, and especially in the shape given 
to the speeches of Jesus, the subjectivity of the author undoubtedly 
comes in. But even in details the superiority of the eye-witness often 
asserts itself. 

It is as an eye-witness that the narrator, himself a disciple of the 
Baptist, begins his story, not with the nativity, but with the meeting of 
John and Jesus. The Baptist is represented entirely from the grateful 
impression of one who found in him a guide to Jesus ; and if the image 
given of him is subjectivized, it is so only in this quite natural way. 
That John first worked in Perea (i. 28) agrees with Josephus (Ant, xviii. 
5. 2), and with his imprisonment and execution by the prince of Perea. 

John alone records that Jesus and His family moved to Capernaum ; 
but in the other narratives also His mother and brethren appear in 
Capernaum (Mark iii. 21, 31), which is our Lord’s “ own city,” till the 
breach with His family leaves Him homeless (Matt. viii. 20). Only the 
(married ?) sisters remain at Nazareth (Mark vi. 3). That His family at 
first looked with some faith on Jesus (John ii. 3, 12), and then doubted 
or disbelieved when He did not turn out a Messiah of the popular type 
(vii. 5), is psychologically probable, and agrees with the circumstances 
just mentioned. That the summons to apostleship given at the lake of 
Galilee was not the first step in the relation of Jesus to Peter, Andrew, 
and the sons of Zebedee, is pretty plain ; and Matt. xvi. 18 is so far from 
contradicting John i. 42, that it distinctly appears as the confirmation, 
not the imparting, of the name of Peter. The appearance of Nathanael 
is surely historical ; at least the Tiibingen school has failed to find an 
ideal interpretation. Then, too, the fourth gospel alone knows the city 
of Philip and the father of Judas Iscariot. The author is, in short, 
more familiar than the synoptici with the circle of the first disciples. 

The cleansing of the temple—an act quite in the spirit of the old pro- 
phets—belongs naturally to the first visit to Jerusalem, and is wrongly 
placed in the other gospels, because they have only the last visit. 

The sixth chapter of John presents a whole period in the life of Jesus 
in the form of a single scene, and shapes Jesus’ own explanations to the 
people into a didactico-mystic sermon to the reader. Yet this chapter 
alone gives a clear view of the crisis which is nowhere explained in the 
synoptic gospels, shewimg us the point at which the people suddenly 
burst into full conviction that Jesus was Messiah, but as speedily 
broke off offended at His repudiation of their earthly conceptions. The 
walking on the sea to avoid the multitude, the Pharisees’ demand for a 
sign, the value of Peter’s acknowledgment of Jesus as Christ, are all 
intelligible only in the light of John’s narrative. 

. The synoptic gospels do not explain how Jesus could suddenly become 
an object of hatred to the ruling Sadducees, as well as to His old foes the 
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Pharisees, the moment He reached the capital. In John, on the con- 
trary, we have a long residence in Jerusalem giving opportunity for a 
gradual development of enmity, culminating on the alarming excitement 
produced in the capital by the raising of Lazarus. 

After several minor points, we come to the chronological discrepancy 
between John and the synoptici. Here Dr Beyschlag endorses the 
usual arguments in favour of John’s date (14th Nisan) for the cruci- 
fixion, closely following Bleek’s statement of the case, and pointing 
out the improbability that a typologist of the second century should 
think that the type depended on an exact coincidence in date between 
the crucifixion and the slaying of the Paschal lamb. Baur’s bold asser- 
tions, that the foot-washing is substituted for the Lord’s Supper, and 
that the agony in Gethsemane is omitted as impossible after the prayer 
in John xvii, are easily refuted—the former with special reference to 
Luke xxii. 24, and the particulars of Peter’s attack on Malchus are 
pointed to as obviously not merely ideal. In the audience before Annas, 
Dr Beyschlag finds the solution of the confused narrative of Matthew, 
which represents two meetings of the Sanhedrim as held over Jesus ; 
and the luminous character of John’s description of the audience with 
Pilate is insisted on, in contrast with the obviously fragmentary record 
of the synoptic gospels. So, in the account of the resurrection, what 
John tells about Thomas clears up the apparent contradiction between 
Luke xxiv. 34 and ver. 41 ; while the two visits of the Magdalene to the 
grave recorded in John are not distinguished in Matt. xxviii. 9, and 
thus the first and third gospels appear to contradict one another. In 
the whole history of the resurrection and subsequent appearances of 
Christ, John is by far the most distinct and self-consistent. Important,too, 
is the attitude of John to the ascension, and to the communication of the 
Holy Ghost. The ascension, in the definite form in which it appears in 
Acts, is not found in:the three synoptic gospels—for in Luke xxiv. 51 
the last clause is spurious. But in John we have the notion of ascension 
—not, however, in so developed a form as in Acts, but in the peculiar 
present évBaivw of xx. 17. In this Dr Beyschlag sees the idea of a gra- 
dual process by which the Risen One was freed from the limits of earthly 
existence, and for this form of the notion of ascension he claims the 
priority over the account in Acts. So, too, the way in which John 
directly connects the imparting of the Holy Ghost with the first re- 
appearance of Jesus (xx. 22) seems decidedly to have the advantage over 
the narrative of Acts, in which the first public manifestation of the gift 
of the Holy Ghost takes the place of the bestowal of the gift. 

We have not attempted to give an exhaustive statement of all the 
points in which Dr Beyschlag claims for the fourth gospel historical 
superiority over the other narratives. An argument of this kind, con- 
ducted in the elaborate style of the essayist, naturally goes into many 
details which have no considerable individual importance, and which we 
have thought it best to omit in a condensed sketch, which cannot pos- 
sibly do justice to the skilful way in which Dr Beyschlag—whose power 
of statement is in this part of his work more remarkable than the origi- 
nality of his argumeuts—combines a series of small points so as to pro- 
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duce a strong body of concurrent evidence. We pass to the second 
paper, in which he takes up the historical difficulties brought against 
the gospel. The arguments brought to prove that the evangelist cannot 
have been a Jew acquainted with Palestine, are rapidly disposed of. The 
error tay xiiew» (xviii. 1) is too natural to a Greek transcriber to be pled 
against the author. Sychar (iv. 5), if really equivalent to Shechem, can 
hardly be the mistake of a foreigner; and Bethany (ship-house [?]) in 
i. 28 may be the very same place as the Bethabara (ford-house) of later 
tradition. Add to this the expression, “ high priest of that year,” which 
may simply mean, “ of the eventful year of Jesus’ crucifixion,” and we 
have all the objections raised under this head, except the general one, 
that a born Israelite would not speak of “the Jews” as the fourth 
gospel does. But in Ionia, in the apostle’s old age, “Jew” would have 
a mainly religious sense, and so John would not be a “Jew” himself. 
On the other side, the standpoint of an Israelite, not of a Gentile Chris- 
tian, is plainly seen in i, 47, xi. 51, 52; and an immense number of pas- 
sages (twenty-six are enumerated) shew more or less clearly that the 
author knew Palestine and Palestinian customs. The attempt to shew 
that the gospel always seeks to belittle Peter is treated as hardly worthy 
of serious attention. That the attitude assumed towards the law shews 
an indifference—or, let us say, superiority—to the controversy between 
law and gospel, which implies a date later than the Pauline period, is 
admitted ; but this is not inconsistent with authorship by John. In 
another point of view, the standpoint is earlier than that of Paul. We 
see no trace of Paul's doctrine of faith, and John’s conception of the 
ivroa# is much near Mosaism than is Paul’s ethic. The evangelical ethic 
of the writer is not reached by dialectic about law and gospel, but by 
giving a mystical depth and inwardness to legal ideas. Nor is it true— 
as Schenkel holds—that the author depreciates the Old Testament. He 
attaches great value to prophecy and to the Old Testament witness to 
Christ. An organic connection of the two Testaments is asserted in 
iv. 22, and it is distinctly taught that the Scripture cannot be broken. 
In view of these facts, it is vain to apply x. 8 to the Old Testament 
revelation, or to press the phrase “ your law,” as if Christ Himself dis- 
claimed all relation to it. It has further been asserted, that John’s 
habit of thought—which the essayist defines as mystical rather than 
metaphysical—is deeply tinged with unbiblical dualism. The distinction 
of men—even before they believe in Christ—into such as are of God, 
and such as are not of God, is compared by critics with the Gnostic dis- 
tinction of Pneumatic and Hylic men. But the comparison forgets that 
in John this distinction is ethical (v. 40), and that a Gnostic dualism is 
absolutely inconsistent with the view that God loved the world, and that 
the Logos enlightens every man. Aud though John is peculiar in the 
emphasis he lays on the moral differences between men before they are 
Christians, the distinction is not unknown to the other gospels (Matt. 
xii. 35, xxii, 10). So, too, exeria, which does not appear at creation, but 
ouly in connection with man, cannot be—as Scholten holds—a metaphy- 
sical principle like Philo’s gan; and the decisive words, i. 3, leave no room 
for a doctrine of pre-existent matter as the source of evil. It remains 
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only to ask whether the Logos is Philonic. Now, the notion of a principle 
of revelation and creation distinguishable from God as He is in Himself, is 
based on the Old Testament, and is not peculiar to Philo. The Logos-idea, 
clothed in other words, is found in Paul (1 Cor. viii. 6, 2 Cor. iv. 4) and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Apocalypse contains the very name 
of Aéyes applied to Christ ; and the distinctive peculiarities of Philo’s 
view—the identification of the word with the divine noétic principle—is 
not found in John at all. The Aé¢yes of John is simply the word which 
God from the beginning speaks wgés tavréy (cf. John i. 1 with Mark x. 26 
—a familiar Hebrew idiom), and through which He creates and reveals. 

We pass now toa more fundamental point—the alleged Docetism of 
the gospel. To the critics this is a necessary inference from the prologue, 
which identifies the Logos with Jesus of Nazareth. The eternal self- 
consciousness of Jesus excludes true human life. His bodily existence is 
a mere veil. Yet Keim admits an attempt to reconcile the Logos-idea 
with the conditions of human reality. Dr Beyschlag goes further, and 
believes that he can shew that the gospel is based on history, and that 
the influence of the Logos-idea is only secondary, and much less exten- 
sive than current exegesis makes out. Baur maintains that the cae of 
Jesus is conceived as unreal, and, to prove his point, thrusts on the 
gospel the absurd opinion that He could make Himself invisible when 
He pleased. The exegesis that can even find this doctrine in vii. 10 
hardly deserves to be reasoned with; and hunger, thirst, weariness, 
pain, death, are surely not possible to an unreal body. Again, the ex- 
periences of joy, sorrow, a troubled soul, prove a really human psychic 
life. It is true that we learn little of the human development of Jesus, 
which had passed through its most marked stages before the apostle 
knew the Lord. But John recognises a communication of the Spirit to 
Jesus, distinguishes the will of Jesus from the divine will (v. 30), and 
represents in xii. 27, 28, a mental struggle not less real than that of 
Gethsemane. Nor would the sinlessness of Jesus and His perfect obedi- 
ence to the Father be so often urged by an author who thought Him 
incapable of being tempted. So, again, the metaphysical omniscience 
and omnipotence which the critics claim for the Christ of the fourth 
gospel prove, on closer examination, to be not different in quality from 
those supernatural gifts which the synoptic record ascribes to Him. In 
short, there is no denial of any condition of human life ; only the sub- 
jectivity of the narrator appears in the superior emphasis laid on the 
divine aspect of the person of Jesus, as if the majestic image of the ex- 
alted Saviour had in a sense superposed itself on the historical remini- 
scences of the eye-witness. There is no Docetism in this. Who can 
charge Docetism on the author of 1 John iv. 2, or of the sixth chapter of 
the gospel ? 

The miracles of the fourth gospel are a chief ground of offence to the 
critics. Dr Beyschlag himself is not a partizan of “ unlimited super- 
naturalism.” He thinks it a right effort of the newer theology to 
distinguish between the supernatural and the unnatural, and is prepared 
to apply this distinction to the cricitism of the Biblical miracles. On 
the other hand, “ Christian faith demands testimony to the victory of 
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the Spirit over the opposing unreason of nature ; it demands miracle.” 
Without miracles Jesus would not have risen to the level of old pro- 
phetic story, and could not have convinced His contemporaries. Nor 
can miracle be removed from the gospels without making the whole 
image of Jesus unintelligible. Thus even Keim concedes some miracles 
—at least the cure of demoniacs. And if this is granted, where shall 
we draw the limit? Are not all mental disorders associated in their 
origin and cure with physical processes? Yet in a generation greedy for 
the supernatural, we must not forget that miracles were more likely to be 
exaggerated than to be critically sifted by the reporter. The fourth 
gospel suggests the question whether something of this sort was not 
possible even when the reporter was au eye-witness ; above all, such an 
eye-witness as John, whose strong faith in the supernatural appears in 
Luke ix. 54, and who was persuaded that he heard supernatural words 
even in a peal of thunder (John xii. 28). 

In discussing the seven miracles of the fourth gospel, we must 
remember that they are a selection from a larger number, and that 
the most remarkable are naturally chosen. Several of the seven are 
quite parallel to the synoptic miracles. The walking on the sea is not 
really associated with the further wonder, which the critics have invented, 
of a miraculous approach of the ship to the shore. The 17th verse seems 
to shew that the disciples were rowing along the coast, and if Bleek is 
right in supposing that Jesus was really on the shore, and that the 
disciples made a mistake, which Jesus never had an opportunity of 
rectifying, John’s statement, that the ship was at once at land, is 
obviously correcter and fuller than the synoptical narrative. The 
miracle of Cana, and the miracle of feeding the five thousand are to us the 
most astonishing. The latter, however, is the best attested of all 
miracles, and led, as we have already seen, to an important crisis in our 
Lord’s life. It cannot be rejected, but Beyschlag is disposed to explain 
it away by assuming, that when Jesus in faith and love began to divide 
His little store, others came forward with their provision. He even 
thinks that Mark vi. 52 proves that the disciples did not at first take 
the event for a miracle. On the miracle of Cana, the only suggestion 
offered is that we veed not suppose more than that the water acquired 
the flavour of wine. Finally, we come to the raising of Lazarus. The 
silence of the other gospels is not conclusive, for they omit even the 
famous Christophany of 1 Cor. xv. 6. On the other hand, the miracle 
fits naturally into the history, and gives the only true explanation of the 
sudden fury of the rulers. Nor is there any justice in the attempts 
made to find detailed improbabilities in the circumstances of the miracle. 
The real offence lies in the miraculous event itself, which has no connection 
with the unhistorical Logos-idea, but is very parallel to the synoptic 
miracle on Jairus’s daughter, where, as in the case of Lazarus, a request 
was made for healing, and could be granted only through a greater 
miracle. A fictitious derivation of the miracle from the Logos-idea is 
sufficiently excluded by the fact, that Jesus prays for its accomplish- 
ment (xi. 41). John’s miracles are witness borne by the Father to the 
Son, aud as such they have value for the author only in virtue of their 
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reality. No doubt they are also symbols, but that in quite a secondary 
way. 

We come now to the speeches of Jesus, which depart much further 
than the miracles from the synoptic models, They have nothing of 
the inimitable terse concrete parabolic manner, so admirably adapted 
to the occasion and to the hearers, which appears in the other gospels, 
and was unquestionably a most genuine feature of Christ’s teaching. 
They are, as Baur puts it, not so much didactic addresses as testimonies, 
often very regardless of the power of the hearer to comprehend what is 
said. And in minor points, as well as in their general style, they shew 
plain marks of not being written as Jesus spoke them. The use of the third 
person in passages like iii. 16, the occurrence of such a summary of Jesus’ 
preaching as xii. 44, sqq., and other indications, all tend in the same 
direction. And absolutely conclusive proof of the influence of the 
evangelist’s own style upon these speeches is found in their resemblance to 
the First Epistle of John, and in the precise similarity in manner of the 
speeches ascribed to Jesus and to the Baptist. But all this does not 
preclude the possibility that under a form which is his own, the 
evangelist may record genuine recollections of the words of Jesus. Such 
a material authenticity of the speeches is probable on many grounds. 
‘The dramatic power of some scenes must be due to true recollection, for 
the proper style of the author is as little dramatic as possible. So, too, 
there are touches throughout the book which even Keim cannot deny to 
be of genuine ring. Note, too, how ii. 19 is confirmed by the synoptic 
report of the trial of Jesus. The saying, iii. 3-5, is re-echoed in James 
i. 18, 1 Peter i. 3, Titus iii. 5. The fulfilment of xvii. 12 would not be 
urged in xviii. 9 if the high-priestly prayer of Christ were a fiction. Nay, 
can an author who thus clearly treats words of Christ as prophetic, be 
conceived as himself inventing such words? Once more, great force lies 
in Bleek’s argument, that the narrator does not always understand the 
words which he reports. In the speeches of the Baptist, two great diffi- 
culties are found. But the first of these—the allusion to the pre-existence 
of the Messiah—is removed, when we know from the Book of Enoch 
that that doctrine was held before the time of Christ. And i. 29 need 
not imply foresight into the Mediator’s death for sinners, which Beyschlag 
admits to be impossible to John, but may simply refer to the fact that 
Jesus sought baptism, not for His own sins, but as one who bore on His 
heart the sins of the people. 

The speeches of Jesus Himself are grouped into long compositions. 
Something of the same sort is done by Matthew, without prejudice to 
the historicity of what he records. And though we may, for example, 
say that the speech to Nicodemus has been shaped into a sort of pro- 
gramme of the whole gospel-teaching of Jesus, we see that the points 
on which it touches are just those which the historical situation suggests 
—the gospel of the kingdom, the baptism of water and the Messianic 
baptism of Spirit, and the regeneration to which baptism points. 

Similar proofs of genuine historic reminiscence are found in the other 
speeches. Even the obliteration of the gradual steps by which Jesus, 
according to the synoptic record, rose to declare Himself the Christ and 
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to prophecy His death, is not so complete as it at first appears. Though 
He spoke plainly to the Samaritan woman, our Lord cannot have 
expressly declared Himself to the Jews when they made the complaint 
of x. 24; and the earliest allusions of Jesus to His death are capable 
of being explained away (ii. 19 ; iii. 14), or rest on a justifiable com- 
bination of an earlier speech with the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
(chap. vi.). 

The matter of the speeches is so diverse from what we read in the other 
gospels, that the suspicion arises that the evangelist supplements the 
doctrine of Jesus from his own stores. But the synoptic gospels leave 
obvious blanks in that doctrine. They say enough to shew that our Lord 
taught His disciples about the Holy Spirit (Matt. xii. 31, x. 20, &.). And 
must not this teaching have contained much more than is given anywhere, 
save by John? Again, Jesus must have given some teaching in the form 
of a witness of the Messiah to Himself, and this teaching would naturally 
fall mainly into the last months of His life, so fully treated by John, but 
so unfamiliar to Galilean tradition. The full development in the fourth 
gospel of a small number of themes comparatively neglected elsewhere, 
must not be cited against the authenticity of the matter set forth, unless 
there is an internal inconsistency between the two types of doctrine. 
That this is not the case, may be shewn by looking (1) to the fundamental 
idea in the doctrine of the synoptici and of John ; (2) to the prophecies 
of Jesus in the two records ; (3) to the Christology. 

(1.) The synoptical “ kingdom of heaven” is essentially one with John’s 
fundamental idea of “ eternal life.” Even in the synoptic record, entrance 
into the kingdom and entrance into life are synonymous, and when John 
xi. 25 represents the f#% as already present in the believer, and yet as 
future, this is no peculiarity of John’s view, but is exactly what the 
other gospels say of the kingdom. 

(2.) The promise of a return of Jesus in the Paraclete may at first sight 
seem a spiritualised form of the doctrine of the Parusia, arising after the 
eschatological hopes expressed in the synoptic gospels had remained too 
long unfulfilled. Yet the spiritual presence of Jesus with His own is 
taught in Matt. xviii. 20, and conversely John v. 28 is strictly parallel to 
the eschatological prophecy of the other gospels. It seems plain that John 
gives not only the profoundest but the purest view of the promise of 
Jesus’ Second Coming. The idea of a return in the clouds of heaven, 
which our Lord adopts from Daniel, was presumably taken by Him as 
summing up, in a symbolical intuition, all features of the victory that 
was to follow His humiliation. At different times He would lay stress 
on various features of the final victory, on various points in the process 
which extends from the resurrection to the end of the world. But these 
details would not stand out in clear relief as distinct parts of the whole 
conception of the “coming in the clouds.” So we actually find it in 
John, where the resurrection, the sending of the Spirit, the final taking 
of the disciples to be with Jesus, alternate as the prominent features of 
the general idea of His return. It is a later and less exact form of 
reminiscence, which, under the influence of the accomplished resurrection, 
and of impatient hope for the end, separates out of the dark words of 
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prophecy two distinct predictions, one of the resurrection and one escha- 
tological in the strict sense. 

(3.) In the synoptic gospels Jesus is essentially “the Son of Man.” 
Though He calls God His father in a special sense, His Sonship is conceived 
in an ethical and theocratic, not in a metaphysical, sense (Matt. v. 45, 48; 
Mark i. 11). Sonship is marked by ethical likeness to God, by calling 
and unction from God. The glory of Jesus is, that all things are given 
to Him by the Father. He receives a divine sovereignty, but He receives 
it as the Father’s gift. But it is not otherwise in the fourth gospel. The 
name of Son of God is still ethical not metaphysical. Sonship is con- 
trasted, not with manhood, but with the service of sin (viii. 34-36). The 
only express discussion of the predicate of God-sonship (x. 34 ff.) uses an 
Old Testament analogy, which excludes all metaphysical use of the term. 
In this, as in the other gospels, Jesus “can do nothing of Himself,” has 
received commands from the Father, and executes not His own, but the 
Father’s will, prays to Him and adores Him. All this is truly human 
relation to God, just as in the synoptic record. It is a relation on the 
basis of which the loftiest predicates are applied to Jesus. But if Jesus 
is the Resurrection, the Way, the Truth, the Life, and so forth, all this 
is not metaphysical, but based on His office, the same kingly office as the 
other gospels urge. His very oneness with the Father finds an ethical, 
and not a metaphysical, explanation (viii. 29); and His works, His words, 
the life He imparts, the judgment He executes, are all given to Him, just 
as in the synoptic Christology (v. 36, xiv. 10, v. 26, &c.). 

But the specific difference of the Joannine Christology i is'the doctrine of 
pre-existence, and this doctrine, as generally understood, is in the view of 
Dr Beyschlag radically inconsistent with the other elements of the Chris- 
tological conception common to all the gospels. Here we enter on ground 
which the essayist has gone over in his book on Christology of the mon 
Testament, some account of which has already appeared in our pages.’ 
It is argued that Jesus does not, as is usually supposed, ascribe His higher 
knowledge to what He has seen and heard in @ pre-existent state, that 
passages like v. 20 indicate a continual communication between the 
Father and the Son, and that the special moment indicated in vi. 46 is 
that of the baptism of Jesus. So, too, the passages in which Jesus 
speaks of His heavenly origin are explained as indicating, “the divine 
and holy origin of His historical existence, in virtue whereof He is the 
sinless one,” contrasted with “ him that is of the earth.” A personal and 
local descent from heaven, is, according to Dr Beyschlag, either not 
taught at all, or, at least, can be separated as the evangelist’s own gloss 
from the proper teaching of Jesus. Continuing this line of argument, 
our essayist finally concludes, that what Jesus does teach as to His pre- 
existence, is a conclusion going back into past eternity from His self- 
consciousness in time. Such a pre-existence is, in modern language, to be 
viewed as ideal rather than real. But this, it is argued, is a distinction 
which only modern thought would draw. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that the Joannine Christology is more developed than that 
of the synoptic gospels ; but that it is not different in principle, and 
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that it has very superficial connection with the idea of the Logos. Its 
origin, therefore, must be historical and not speculative. 

But Dr Beyschlag presses his argument still further. He holds that 
strict scholastic deduction from the doctrine of the Logos would at every 
point give rise to Christological views quite different from those found 
in the Joannine as in the other gospels. Yet not only John, but other 
New Testament writers, simply ¢dentify Jesus and the Logos without 
displaying any consciousness of incongruity in the two notions. This is 
only possible and only conceivable on the assumption that the historical 
impression of Jesus on the early Christians, and especially on the fourth 
evangelist, was strong enough entirely to outweigh the ,speculative 
element. 

The closing pages of the essay discuss the internal probability that the 
most subjective gospel, in which the public life of the Lord is viewed in 
the light of its triumphant issue, should proceed from an apostle who 
was called to teach and to develop the truths of Christianity, and 
especially from such an apostle as John, and at the close of such a life as 
his. And, last of all, attention is called to the improbability of an 
anonymous forgery, to the evidence in the appended twenty-first chapter, 
to the confirmation of the apostolic origin of the gospel given by the first 
epistle, and to the inconceivable nature of the hypothesis, that such a 
gospel is of the second century, when it does not deal with the burning 
questions of that age, and when it attaches so directly to Old Testament 
habits of thought. W. RS. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Atonement. The Congregational Lecture for 1875. By 
R, W. Date, M.A. Birmingham, 


It is a choice pleasure to be carried over any field of theological inquiry 
by one whose perceptions are so clear, whose utterance is so flowing and 
graceful, whose mental pinion is so strong, as is that of Mr Dale. When 
that field is one so marked by the hard places of controversy, and so 
crossed by junglesof speculationas the doctrine of the atonement, the pleasure 
of being under such guidance is proportionally great, It is with a pleasure 
of this order that we have read Mr Dale’s Congregational Lecture. Having 
already noted on receiving the book our impression of its value, we return 
to it for the purpose of indicating more exactly its theological place. 

Large room is very properly given to the fact of the atonement, that is, 
to the exposition and illustration of the scripture statement, that the 
forgiveness and acceptance of sinners before God is immediately connected 
with our Lord's death. After an introductory lecture, in which his 
general line of argument is sketched out, the author devotes five of the 
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remaining nine lectures to the fact, with the various Scripture testimonies 
in regard to it. The treatment cannot be held as disproportionately 
elaborate, at a time when men are to be found in the so-called evangelical 
churches of this country affirming that the “blood of Christ” is an 
expression which, as used in the epistles of the New Testament, has no 
reference to our Lord's death, but only to the spirit of His teaching. We 
are drawn, however, with a more direct interest to Mr Dale’s treatment of 
the theory of the atonement,—his answer (contained especially in lectures 
1X. and X.) to the question, Why it is that the remission of sins is granted 
to men on the ground of the death of Christ? The two pillars on which, 
in Mr Dale’s estimation, the explanation or theory of the atonement stands, 
are these—the relation of Christ to God and to the law on the one hand, 
and His relation to mankind on the other. Assuming the divinity of 
Christ, it is easy in one way to answer the question, whether the effect of 
His atonement can be explained by the existence of any original relation 
between the Lord Jesus Christ and the penalties of sin, or between the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the eternal law of righteousness, of which sin is ths 
transgression, The answer on both points is simple. The Lord Jesus 
is the moral ruler of the human race, and the penalties of sin are to be 
inflicted by Him. Punishment is pain and loss, inflicted for the violation 
ofa law. If the law is a righteous law, the punishment is just, and there 
is an obligation that entails the infliction of it. When we say the sinner 
ought to suffer, we mean that the obligation lies with the person or 
power which inflicts the punishment. The eternal law of righteousness 
declares that sin deserves to be punished. The will of God is identified 
both by the conscience and by the religious intuitions of men with the 
eternal law of righteousness. The whole law must be asserted in the 
divine acts. If God dves not assert the principle that sin deserves 
punishment, by punishing it, He must assert that principle in some other 
way. Some divine act is required which shall have all the moral worth and 
significance of the act by which the penalties of sin would have been in- 
flicted on the sinner. Now He through whom, according to the Christian 
theory of the atonement, the sentence would have come, asserted by His 
own act that suffering is the just result of sin. Ile asserted it, not by 
inflicting suffering on the sinner, but by enduring suffering Himself, 
Such, in brief, is Mr Dale’s account of our Lord’s relation to the law, in so 
far as that relation affords some explanation of the meaning and power of 
llis death. The point thus insisted on is one which furnishes the proper 
reply to those who urge against the atonement the argument, that it 
would be unjust to put the innocent in the place of the guilty; that a 
judge could never justly forgive felons because an innocent man offered to 
take their room. For we must state the case as it is. It is the Judge 
who takes here the room of the felon, or more properly, it is the Law- 
maker, the Fountain of the law, the Being who is in a sense identified 
with the law, who satisfies that law which has been violated. We must 
be careful to let no man discuss the evangelical theory of the atonement, 
on the Unitarian assumption as to the person of Christ. The divinity of 
Christ and His original relation to the law is one of the great foundations 
of this whole doctrine, that Ile can and does take the place of sinners in 
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the endurance of the Jaw’s penalties. But we could have wished that Mr 
Dale had worked out this part of his subject with more completeness. 
Our Lord’s “original relation” to the law is not brought out by saying 
that Ie is the present Ruler and is to be the future Judge of mankind, for 
these functions are represented in Scripture as being the reward and 
consequence of His death for sinners, not the ground on which He could 
andertake to die for them. Mr Dale has certainly struck his pick into the 
right vein when he says in his introductory lecture that “ what may be 
described as the internal and mutual relations of the Trinity, must contain 
the ultimate solution of some of the questions suggested by the relation of 
Christ in His redemptive work to the Father.” “ Until the doctrine of the 
Trinity ” (which he says has been partially arrested in its development for 
thirteen or fourteen centuries) “has received a much richer and fuller 
development, there are questions relating to the theory of the atonement 
to which we can give no reply.” But in this vein the author has not 
attempted further to work. And to this extent his treatment of our 
Lord’s relation to God and to the law is disappointing. “Any cdmplete 
theory of the atonement,” he had justly remarked at the outset, “ must 
include a definition of the eternal relations betweeen the Son of God and 
the Father,” but in his after treatment this idea drops out of sight. The 
Lawgiver, in common theological statement, is not regarded as distinctively 
the Son, the second person of the Trinity, and yet, to justify the statement, 
that in the atonement it is the author of the law who satisfies the law, 
we must either adopt without proof this new position, or fall back into the 
old error of Patripassianism. Those other functions of Christ, as judge 
and moral governor of men, alluded to by Mr Dale, he makes no attempt 
to develop out of the ‘eternal relation between the Son of God and the 
Father.” It has been usual with theologians, as we have already said, to 
regard these as results of the mediatorial position, not as the grounds on 
which Christ could become mediator; but the hint which Mr Dale himself 
has not worked out is worth considering. If “all judgment be ‘now’ 
committed unto the Son,” is there not suggested an “ original relation ” of 
the Son to righteousness and law which will cast some light on the 
rationale of His substitution for sinners in bearing its penalty. 

The treatment of the remaining question—our Lord’s relation to the 
human race—is characterised by much the same features, great suggestive- 
ness in the introduction, with a want of conclusiveness in the result. 
The subject is one which demands a kind of theological handling it has 
never received. It is “the original relation of the Eternal Word or Son 
of God to the created universe, and especially to our own race—a relation 
which appears to underlie the possibility of the incarnation, and to 
involve the solution of some of the severest speculative difficulties con- 
nected with the theory of redemption.” In an eloquent passage of his 
first lecture, Mr Dale speaks of the novelty of this part of his theme. 
Though frequently considered from the philosophical and speculative side 
by gnostics in earlier ages, by Schelling and cognate thinkers in modern 
days, it has never been so used as to afford what it is so well fitted to do 
—a ground for satisfactory views of the atonement. Apparently refusing 
to identify himself with the theology of Maurice and Erskine on this 
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point, he endeavours to open new ground for himself. Christ in some 
sense died in the name of the human race. In what sense? “If it can 
be shewn that the original and ideal relation of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
the human race constitutes a reason why He should become a sacrifice 
and propitiation for our sins, the conception of His atonement will rest 
on more solid and secure foundations.” The popular theology has been 
hitherto plainly defective on this point. Mr Dale traces much of modern 
dissatisfaction with the orthodox doctrine of atonement to this defect, and 
goes so far as to say that it will be impossible for that theory to retain its 
place in the theological thought of the church, unless it can be shewn that 
the death of Christ, as a propitiation and sacrifice for the sins of men, is 
the highest expression of an eternal relation between Christ and the 
human race. The question of this relation opens back into that of our 
Lord’s relation to the created universe, as stated in the deeply suggestive 
passage, Col. i. 16, on which our author repeatedly comments with great 
power. And this again, he holds, was probably suggested to the apostles 
by their own actual relation to Christ in grace. The variety of statement 
and metaphor throughout the epistles with which the position of believers 
“iw Christ’ is illustrated, is a commonplace of theology. Mr Dale 
proposes to hold that this actual relation between Christ and believers 
expresses in some way the “ original and ideal relation between Christ 
and the human race.” ‘The divine idea of human nature was, that man 
was to live by perpetual fellowship with the life of the eternal Word. 
Had we never sinned, His relation to the Father would have been ours 
from the first. And so, conversely (Mr Dale seems to hint, though he 
pauses just where we expect the corresponding statement)—so does Jesus, 
as Head of the race, consent to the justice of our punishment now that 
we have sinned ; so does He freely put Himself in the position of suffering 
and separation from God which our sin involved, and, so doing, obtains 
legal and moral victory over sin for all who believe on Him. 

Mr Dale sums up his finding on both branches of the theory with this 
firm and luminous statement: “The death of Christ was a propitiation 
for the sins of men, because it was a revelation of the righteousness of 
God on the ground of which He can remit the penalties of sin, because it 
was an act of submission to the justice of those penalties on behalf of 
mankind, an act in which our own submission was really and vitally 
included, and because it secured the destruction of sin in all who, through 
faith, are restored to union with Christ. It is therefore the supreme and 
irresistible argument by which we can now sustain our appeal to God's 


infinite mercy, to grant us forgiveness of sin and deliverance from the 
wrath to come.” J.-L. 





Christ and Humanity: witha Review Historical and Critical of the Doc- 
trine of Christ’s Person. By Wenry M. Goopwin. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1875. 






The doctrine of our Lord’s person has had a more eventful history 
than any other topic within the range of theology. One might say that 
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its course has been romantic. It occasioned the earliest, the fiercest, the 
most momentous of all Church controversies, There was a time when 
literal weapons were used, armies levied, emperors throned and dethroned, 
over the question of the two natures in the one person of Jesus Christ. 
Then it became for centuries the quietest, most assured, and settled of all 
Christian doctrines. Within the last half century it has again passed 
into a phase of discussion. But now the weapons are entirely spiritual— 
the warfare is entirely bloodless. And, indeed, the controversy has been 
as much philosophical as theological, owing, as it has done, its very origin 
on this occasion to the interpenetration of modern German philosophy into 
the region of dogma. Schleiermacher in the earlier part of this period, 
Thomasius, Ebrard, and Gess in the latter, are the names associated with 
this revival of an ancient strife; while the most distinct form in which 
some of the ancient heresies have been rehabilitated, is known as the 
doctrine of the Aenosis. The work before us is the only one, 80 far as we 
know, in which a thoroughgoing attempt has been made to naturalise this 
theory within the English-speaking portion of Christendom. The author 
is an American pastor, a disciple of Bushnell, and, despite his own 
disclaimer, a disciple of the masters just named ; for though their works in 
the latest form may not have come under his eye till this theory was 
matured, their views have evidently been in the air which he breathed as 
a student of theology. 

The tone and aim of the book are entirely unexceptionable. The author 
holds thoroughly to the belief, and reiterates the proclamation, that our 
Lord is very God and very man. He rightly claims, “that he has done 
violence to the spirit, at least, of no Christian creed.” His methods, too, 
are on the whole consistent with true reverence for Scripture, and are 
within the lines of a believing theology. Only once is there a slip in this 
latter respect, when in a note the author borrows assistance from Daniel 
Schenkel, of Heidelberg, in refuting the orthodox position of the hyposta- 
tical union. “ Such a resort to mystery and miracle in explanation of an 
historical fact, is scientifically worth nothing,” says Schenkel. And this 
is quoted as a just and unanswerable criticism of the Church doctrine. 
Schenkel would slay the new theory with exactly the same club. To the 
rationalist it would be equally unthinkable, that there should be in 
Jesus a divine humanity, or that He is God self-emptied into man. The 
open blot of the theory—very helplessly obvious in the work before us 
—is its denial of our Lord’s human soul. The orthodox theory is first 
charged with giving Him two souls—a human and a divine ; and then the 
superior simplicity is urged upon us of the new theory, as requiring but 
one soul—the divine. This is evidently imposing upon orthodoxy a form 
of expression it has never sanctioned. It is the holders of the “ Kenosis” 
theory who call the divine nature of our Lord a soul. But what is really 
aimed at is the double will, or energy ; and the new theory emerges by- 
and-bye as undisguised Monotheism. There is an attempt made to re- 
lieve the utter baldness of the theory as regards the human soul of Christ, 
by an application of the distinction between Yoxn and wvvye, It is ad- 
mitted that, as our Lord took a human body, He took also the psychical 
principle which animates the body; but He had and needed no other 
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wvvee than the divine Spirit which He was as Logos. Now, this is to 
leave out one of the essential elements of human nature, as a most careful 
and elaborate chapter in this work itself, on what is called “The Human 
Trinity,” expounds it. It is to contradict plain Scripture statement— 
such as, that He “ took hold of the seed of Abraham,” that “ He behoved 
in all points to be made like unto His brethren,’ &c. It deprives the 
Christian heart of its true consolation in the brotherhood of Christ, and, 
indeed, contravenes the very aim of this treatise, which is to present us 
with a more thinkable and intelligible view of our Lord’s person. The 
result is to empty the incarnation of its proper meaning. Our Lord did 
not “become man,” according to this theory, when He was born of the 
Virgin. He only took the two lower elements—cwue and yuxn, He did 
not take that which properly is man—a human spirit. 

And this brings us to another great stumblingblock of the new theory. 
Such humanity as it contends for is seen, after all, to be not that which 
the Logos took at the incarnation, but that which He brought with Him, 
that which He always had—viz., a divine humanity; not derived from our 
race at all, but hid archetypically in the Logos from eternity. This is 
enlarged on over and over in the treatise, as if it secured the position of a 
true and ideal humanity in Jesus. Plainly, it separates Him entirely from 
our race, and leaves us uncertain whether the holders of it hold either the 
proper manhood or the true divinity of our Lord. If He was always man 
in their sense, did He ever “become man” in that sense which endears 
Him to the heart of Christendom? And if, on the other hand, “the 
Word made flesh, is God reduced to a finite form or image, viz. the 
human,” is Christ really divine at all? Indeed, this brings us to the 
“ prime error” of the entire theory, which our author, instead of attempt- 
ing to veil in philosophic jargon, has the honesty and manliness to state 
most plainly, almost to obtrude on our attention, viz., that divinity and 
humanity are in Christ identical, and are so in Him, because they are so in 
their ultimate idea. ‘ The divine in Christ 7s the human, and the human 
in Him is divine.” “There is in Ilim the ¢dentity of the divine and 
human in one and the same personality. The possibility of this we have 
endeavoured to shew in the fact, that the spiritual divine nature includes 
the human, or that there is an essential humanity in the bosom of deity, 
which is the basis of the incarnation.” ‘ On the scriptural doctrine that 
God, in the divine word, became man. . . . Divinity 7s humanity, &c.” 
“ Christ is God as man, self-emptied of His deific form of consciousness, 
and coming under the laws and limitations, physical, moral, and spiritual, 
of humanity.” Such are a few of the expressions on this subject which 
occur in every part of the treatise. 1t is not too much to say, that such a 
position is the confusion of all theology. Indeed, it is not theology. It 
is simply theosophy, mysticism, or more plainly, mist. “1am God and 
NoT man,” is as much a Scripture text as that “ God made man in His own 
image.” 

It is needless to say, that the real theological statement as to our 
Lord’s person, won by the great thinkers of the early centuries with so 
much labour, meets with no adequate treatment here. Indeed, the well- 
established distinction between nature and persunality is overlooked and 
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confused at every step, and the orthodox theory is roundly charged with 
making a bi-personal Christ. There is much, we repeat, in the spirit of the 
work that is admirable. Much also of its collateral matter is valuable ; for 
instance, its treatment of the scriptural view of man’s constitution. Its 
aim is clear and sound, viz., to help us to hold the oneness of our Lord’s 
person. The best of its views and illustrations on this subject, however, 
are really consistent with the established theory. While its treatment of 
the “new” one, will certainly constrain every reader, with anything of 
the theological sense, to conclude that “ the old is better.” J. L. 


Oup TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 


The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr A. Kuenen. 
Translated from the Dutch by Atrrep Heata May. 3 Vols. 
Williams & Norgate. 1875. 


This is the second instalment of the Theological Translation Fund 
Library. The selection is appropriate. The first publication, Te Apostle 
Paul of Dr Baur, introduced us to the extreme representative of negative 
criticism on the New Testament. In relation to the Old Testament, the 
like position is held by Dr Kuenen of Leyden. Both start with the same 
historical prepossessions, employ in equally extravagant fashion the 
Tendenz theory to account for the documents, and drive to an absurd 
length the attempt to reduce their antiquity. No doubt their fortunes 
will also be similar ; and the followers of Dr Kuenen, like those of Baur, 
will be forced by sheer pressure of common sense to slowly return very 
much nearer to the old dates and conceptions. In our limits it is impos- 
sible to do justice either to the merits or demerits of our author. We 
must content ourselves with sketching the author’s position, method, and 
treatment of one or two of the turning points in the history. 

In opposition to the opinion that the religion of Israel is specifically 
different from all other religions, as being the result of a supernatural 
revelation-activity of God among that people, distinct from His natural 
self-manifestation among all nations, Dr Kuenen considers it to be merely 
“ one of the principal religions,’ as a whole superior to them, in particulars 
inferior, but destined ultimately to supersede them. ‘The old belief rested 
on three fallen pillars. Now that our ignorance of the vastness and 
character of heathendom has been dispelled, it is impossible to believe in 
one petty people being the sole recipient of-such special divine favour, 
just as we no more imagine the earth to be the centre of the universe, 
Of course the learned doctor fails to see, that so long as he assigns 
superiority of degree, though not of kind, to Israel’s religion, with equal 
justice (or rather injustice) the same difficulty of alleged favouritism may 
be urged against his view, seeing he holds all religions to be the result of 
God’s action ; and that he can escape only by holding with thoroughgoing 
evolutionists that the superiority is due, not at all to God, but only to 
difference of climate, organisation, &c., or by saying with us that the 
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action of God was for some reason right and necessary. Again, he holds 
that wider knowledge has dissipated the notion of uniqueness in the Bible 
religion, while the claim to supernatural origin is also made by the Koran, 
&c., and is overthrown by the phenomena of contradiction and inconsist- 
ency discovered by criticism in the books themselves. This last fact 
necessitates the adoption of a peculiar method. Were the historical books 
reliable, it would be possible to relate the story of Israel in chronological 
order without any preface, simply following the narrative. But in these 
books we have very few contemporary writings; we meet constant contra- 
dictions and impossibilities—in a word, they are largely legend, and as a 
whole, consist of garbled touched-up statements. How, then, are we to 
ascertain the actual facts? By applying the principle of the organic 
continuity of history to the state of things presented to us in a later 
period, we shall be able to construct a trustworthy representation of the 
earlier development that must have reached its flower and termination 
here. Finally, a satisfactory test of the truth of this representation will 
be obtained, if it in turn will explain the origin of the narratives. Put 
in this way, the method seems to justify Dr Kuenen’s exuberant delight 
in it. Stated more plainly, and in accordance with the actual process, 
it does not look quite so pleasing. An arbitrary theory is formed of 
the historical records as to their date, truth, tendency, &c.; from this 
theory the course of the history is deduced and reconstructed. Again, 
from this reconstruction the character of the records is deduced, and 
being found to tally (as might be expected from such a reasoning circle), 
the credit of demonstration is exultingly claimed. Most people would 
feel moved to respond with an O sancta simplicitas, but it is different 
with Dr Kuenen, who exclaims, “ Who will not acknowledge that by this 
means the accuracy of our conception is strikingly confirmed? In such 
an explanation criticism celebrates its highest triumph.” 

Starting with this creed and method, the author selects as the earliest 
period of which we have trustworthy and sufficient knowledge the eighth 
century B.c. From the writings of the prophets Amos, Micah, &c., we 
can see that then the mass of the people acknowledged as their ancestral 
national god a certain Jahveh, but had no suspicion of doing wrong in 
also worshipping other gods, and in adoring Jahveh himself under the 
form of a bull. On the other hand a few men, such as Amos, denounced 
these practices, and had attained a conception of Jahveh which was 
nearly akin to spiritual monotheism, but not quite. How had this come 
about? Evidently this divergence had sprung out of a former community 
of belief. That might arise in two ways; either through degeneracy or 
through progressive development. The former is the representation of 
the histories, but we shall see how these have been produced, not in 
accord with facts, but to support a tendency. The development view, by 
which the higher grows out of the lower, is recommended by universal 

experience (what of later Judaism, Mahomedanism, Roman Catholicism, 
and most other religions ?), and also best explains the facts. This develop- 
ment commenced with Moses towards the end of the fourteenth century. 
Israel then consisted of some Semitic tribes residing in Egypt in a state 
of oppression, and in the lowest stage of civilization. Fetishism, worship 
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of trees and stones held to be the abodes of the Deity, were common. 
They were gross polytheists, but owned a common triba) god called 
Shaddai, a violent, fierce being identified with fire and light, probably 
allied to Molech, and worshipped with human sacrifices. One of them, 
Moses, who had been reared by the Egyptian priests, succeeded in organ- 
ising their escape into the desert of Sinai. He learned from the Egyptians 
that pure morality which he incorporated in the Decalogue. Having, 
however, a profound contempt for Egypt’s gods, and an overpowering 
reverence and enthusiasm for Shaddai, his ancestral god, he proclaimed 
this lofty morality to be an expression of Shaddai’s nature, calling him 
also by a new name, Jahveh; while, impressed by this god’s might in 
delivering Israel, he was led to conceive him as alone deserving of Israel’s 
worship. These several elements of Moses’ psychological development 
being discussed separately, our author has not felt how irreconcilable they 
are. Besides, to suit each, he alters what he had previously elsewhere 
said of the others. Thus, as the god of such degraded polytheists as the 
Hebrews were, Jahveh is anything but an object of admiration. But 
when Moses, who could only despise the Egyptian deities, is to conceive 
an enthusiastic reverence for him, Jahveh becomes “that pure and awe- 
inspiring god.” Again, Moses might have ascribed that morality which 
was too lofty for Egypt's gods, to the bloody, immoral Hebrew deity, if he 
had been a scheming sceptical statesman doing it for political ends ; but 
Kuenen required, in order to account for his loyalty to Israel, to represent 
him as consumed with devotion to, and reverence for, the tribal deity as 
such (7.e., with a fixed character and history). Again, the deep impression 
of Jahveh’s solitary grandeur is comprehensible with such a triumphant 
and marvellous exodus as that described in the Pentateuch, but how it 
could arise from the miserable, bare running away which alone Kuenen 
can allow, passes the ordinary power of fancy to conceive. 

Passing over much that is interesting and much that is astonishing, let 
us see how this Mosaic germ of monotheism grew. To get it into being 
at all, Dr Kuenen has to describe it as something powerful and consider- 
able. Later on, however, it is needful to reduce its dimensions greatly. 
As we had two Jahveh’s in order to depreciate the people and elevate their 
leader, so as we advance we find that the value of Mosaic monotheism is a 
very variable quantity in different positions. The state of Jahvism at the 
time of the Judges was low enough, in fact; and as Dr Kuenen requires 
to make it still lower, he has now to represent Moses as having had very 
little influence after all. In fact, little but polytheism was to be found 
till the time of Samuel, who revived the Mosaic principles and founded the 
schools of the prophets, which were destined to play such an important 
part in after events. The depth of the impression made by this revival 
and the concomitant prosperity of the reigns of David and Solomon, appears 
in the place occupied by these in the thoughts of following generations, 
Not that their stories are to be believed, for the writings of later centuries 
have freely framed their own beljefs in legends of this and earlier periods. 
Such is the origin of great parts of the historical books. For example, the 
few faithful Jahvists of the eighth century, to give the credit of antiquity 
to their views, completely remodelled the early traditions, and so gave 
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currency to an imaginary history. How a miserable, despised, and 
defeated minority, opposed by the mass of the people, prophets (of the old 
school of Jahvism) and king, accomplished such a feat, is one of those 
marvels which, in Dr Kuenen’s non-miraculous reconstruction of the 
history replace the miracles of the Old Testament, and are quite as difficult 
to explain naturally. For on to the captivity pure Jahvism never had the 
upper hand, except occasionally for a very brief interval ata time. It is 
thus sufficiently singular that the nation accepted its historical faith in a 
form hateful to its predilections and untrue to tradition, from this small 
minority, In the ninth century spiritual monotheism made considerable 
advances, for the persecutions which the adherents of Jahveh had to endure 
in the contest against Baal, led them to perceive the lofty and unique 
character of their God. One would have supposed that what is put as effect 
must have been cause, 7.e. they must have believed in their God's solitary 
right to worship, else they would not have died rather than tolerate Baal 
alongside. Innumerable reversals of cause and effect, contradictions, in- 
consistencies, and impossibilities quite as troublesome as those in the old 
theory of Israel’s story, tempt us to linger over Dr Kuenen’s pages ; but 
we must forbear. We shall just call attention to his discussion of the 
revival in the reign of Joash, where he locates the production of Deutero- 
nomy, and seems to be unconscious how incompatible his two pictures are 
—on the one hand, of the noble and pious spirit that alone could have in- 
spired such a movement; and, on the other, the petty plotting, lying, and 
deception to which he ascribes its success. Again, much of the same im- 
possibility, but here combined with a large amount of suggestive charac- 
terisation, will be found in his picture of the various currents and their 
result in the times of the captivity and restoration. Ile distinguishes 
between the larger universalistic spirit of Jeremiah, which inspires (later 
on, of course) the Deutero-Isaiah ; and the narrower, exclusive, and priestly 
spirit of kzekiel, which resulted in the Levitical legislation recorded in the 
Pentateuch, and in the sacerdotal régime of Ezra and Nehemiah, which 
led finally to the legalism of the Scribes and later Judaism. It is of less 
importance to follow his survey of the relation of Judaism to Parseeism, 
the period of the Greek supremacy in Palestine, Hellenism, the Final 
Dispersion, and the fortunes of Judaism since. 

There is a great charm about the way in which Dr Kuenen both thinks 
and writes. As distinguished from the German school, both thought and 
style have something of French grace and pellucidity. The real problem 
which he has tried to solve in this book, is to account for Christian mono- 
theism without revelation. Very skilful is his management of this task, 
but everywhere in details it fails. Most conclusive, however, against his 
success is the all pervading sense of the absence of that presence of 
majesty and grandeur which inspires the silent words of the old prophets 
still, It is the play of Hamlet without Hamlet. The machinery is perfect 
and elaborate, but the power has been omitted. Constantly you feel that 
had things been as our author represents them, no such result would have 
taken place as he counts upon. Ilis causes are unequal to his effects. 
Why he does not feel this himself is, we are almost forced to think, 
because he is not conscious of the real life and glory of the scenes and 
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thoughts he deals with, and so does not miss them in his reconstruction. 
Hence alone can we account for the significant difference of spirit between 
our author and such men as Ewald. Nevertheless, Dr Kuenen has done 
Old Testament study a service. Ile has embodied the utmost to which 
negative criticism can go. The tide has reached its full flow; we shall 
now look for the ebb. 


New TEsTaMENT EXEGESIS. 


The New Testament, translated from the Critical Text of Von Tischendorf ; 
with an Introduction on the Criticism, Translation, and Interpretation 
of the Book. By Samusen Davinson, D.D., of Halle, and LL.D. 
London: H. S. King & Co. 1875. 


This volume, in which a single private hand has had the courage to 
grapple, although on a narrower area, with the serious task officially 
committed to a considerable company of revisers, is not the first effort of 
its kind. In the year 1869, Dr Noyes of Harvard issued a translation of 
the New Testament, which professed to reproduce Tischendorf’s Greek text 
in English. Had that proved a more satisfactory achievement than it was 
found to be, the present venture might not have been made. But 
although the American version was not without merits of its own, it 
underlay the capital defect of having been based on Tischendort’s eighth 
edition only up to Luke xvii. 9, while for the rest of the New Testament 
text it was dependent in part upon his seventh edition, and in part upon 
his Synopsis Evangelica. It could by no means, therefore, be taken to 
represent the great German’s final judgment. Besides, it was too para- 
phrastic in style, and was disfigured by some very curious errors. Keenly 
alive to the inadequacy of this transatlantic attempt, Dr Davidson was 
led to think of putting his own hand to the enterprise; one great 
inducement to engage in which was a request addressed to him by 
Tischendorf himself, on the completion of his eighth edition in 1872. 
Notwithstanding some natural hesitation to pledge himself to so formidable 
an undertaking, the English scholar resolved to do the friend whom 
he loved the great service of introducing to unlearned readers in this 
country the text which had been prepared for professional students by the 
painful labours of a lifetime. The translator found sorrowful interruptions 
break in upon his work. The disablement of the constructor of the text 
dealt with, and the loss of the wife to whose memory he dedicates the book, 
interfered sadly with his progress. But the task was resumed, to prove, 
as he says, “a solace in affliction, a relief from the fruitless indulgence of 
regrets, an engrossing employment amid lonely longings for the society of 
the just made perfect.” Coming out of the crucible of affliction, it disarms 
in some measure the sharpness of criticism. Its defects are many and 
glaring, and there is much to regret in it. But it must be allowed the 
prime merit of having put before ordinary English readers a tolerably 
accurate transcript of that text on which the toils of the most distinguished 
textual critic of our age have been expended, to which he contemplated 
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making no addition, and which, in the maturity of his judgment, he 
regarded as reproducing substantially the text of the second century. Now 
that the translator has been enabled to fulfil his promise to his departed 
‘friend, he tells of the hope he cherishes that “Von Tischendorf may be 
pleased even now with the thought that the Greek text, over which he spent 
so many toilsome years, circulates in the English tongue, bearing the 
sacred words current in the church of the third century into the dwellings 
of the humble, putting the plain reader on the same platform with the 
scholar, and inspiring him with confidence in records whence he draws 
the sustenance of the soul.” 

The introduction contains a concise and eminently clear statement of 
Dr Davidson's views of the conditions of a good translation, and, at the 
same time, a brief but searching criticism of some previous efforts in 
this field. He handles Dean Alford’s revision with special severity, 
characterising it (not without reason) as bearing “ evidence of haste, ignor- 
ance, and incorrectness,” and as ignoring in many cases well attested 
readings. Avoiding for himself the error into which he thinks the Dean 
was drawn in attempting a diplomatic text, and content with simply 
adopting a text made already to his hand—in his view the best of all texts, 
as being the only one “ that has respect throughout to the Sinaitic MS.; 
the only one, also, that has benefited by the true readings of the Vatican 
MS.”—he is, of course, absolved from deciding between various readings. 
He does not forget, however, to let us understand his own position on the 
subject of textual criticism. It coincides essentially with that of Tischen- 
dorf. Like him, he assigns greater consequence than some admit to 
indeterminate internal elements of evidence which may be used as a check 
upon the test of simple antiquity, applying these, ¢.g., in favour of the 
“ only begotten Son,” in John i. 18, as against the “ only begotten God,” 
notwithstanding that the oldest authorities, x, B, C, &., are on the side of 
the latter. His harmony with the Leipsic critic is so thorough, that he 
follows him even in cases where he makes the single weight of his 
cherished Sinaitic overrule all other considerations, and stands by him 
even in those instances in which he differs from all other recent authorities 
in the same sphere, as when he adopts “/saiah the prophet,” in Matt. 
xiii. 35. He is disposed to go even further than his master in the process 
of balancing and limiting ancient testimony. Thus, in Luke xxii. 19, 20, 
he brackets the words, ‘‘ which is given for you; this do in remembrance 
of me. Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the New 
Testament in my blood, which is shed for you,” as hardly original. 

Occasionally we detect a tendency to more arbitrary decisions on the 
text itself. He pronounces, ¢.g., against the insertion of Xgeroi after roi 
@s0d in Col. ii. 2, ostensibly on the ground that ¢he mystery of God, even 
Christ,” does not “ commend itself as a Pauline expression.” On the other 
hand, it is satisfactory to observe that, if he does not declare it absolutely 
illegitimate, he regards conjectural emendation as hardly needed. Reckon- 
ing existing documents to furnish amply sufficient evidence of what the 
text was, he is not induced to trust this species of constructive criticism, 
even in the case of conjectures so tempting as the rgéry iru for xesrn, by 
which relief from the difficulty in Luke ii. 2 is sought, or so commended 
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by great names as the iveg (or aiaga) xersuBarsiwr (instead of ¢ iigaxtr iuBarsiwr), 
by which Canon Lightfoot proposes to bring a more intelligible meaning 
out of Col. ii. 18. 

In the important matter of punctuation, he adheres closely to Tischendorf. 
He abides by him even in doubtful cases, such as Rom. ix. 5, which runs 
thus : “ of whom is the Christ according to the flesh, God who is over all be 
blessed for ever.” Occasionally, however, he gives the preference to Lach- 
mann’s punctuation, as in Gal. iv. 18-20, which he gives thus: “ But it is 
good to be zealously courted always in a good cause, and not only when I 
am present with you. My children, of whom I travail in birth again until 
Christ be formed in you, yea, I could have wished to be present with you 
now, and to change my voice; for 1 am in doubt about you.” In many 
passages this translation effects improvements upon the authorised in this 
respect. Take, ¢.g., 1 Pet. i. 11, where the omission of the comma (retained 
even by Alford) after what makes it plain at once that both the what and 
the what manner of refer to the time. 

The principles enunciated as those on which the translator of the Scrip- 
tures should proceed, are all that can be desired. That the version should 
be literal rather than paraphrastic; that only changes imperatively 
demanded should be made in the hallowed English text ; that there should 
be vigilant attention to tenses, prepositions, articles, &c. ; that peculiarities 
of style should be reproduced and idiomatic variety noted ; and that there 
should be a reasonable but not slavish uniformity in rendering the same 
words and phrases in different passages—these are sound canons. How 
are they observed in practice, and to what results do they lead? It may 
be said that the translation is in general successful when success depends 
on the rougher qualities of the reviser—faithfulness, grammatical know- 
ledge, syntactical discernment, and the like ; but that it fails in those 
numerous passages in which so much turns upon a kind of culture less 
easily acquired—upon fineness of ear, delicacy of feeling, sense of rhythm 
and beauty, insight, and spiritual perception. Its literalism is in many 
respects its distinguishing excellence. But even that is overdone. The 
translator has failed too often to realise how true it is that the idiom, 
habit, and genius of one language differ so radically from those of another, 
that in many cases a rendering uncompromisingly literal is much less near 
the reality than one more paraphrastic. 

Among the more creditable achievements of the present volume may be 
specified its handling of the article,in which the old revisers were con- 
fessedly at fault. Dr Davidson understands well how much depends upon 
the omission or insertion of that many-sided term, and in general deals 
excellently with such phrases as viis roi ésod, vouos, &c., according as they 
have or want the article. Many minor inaccuracies are also corrected, 
eg., “to an unknown God” (Acts xvii. 23), &c. It has to be observed, 
however, that he presses very strongly his dissent from Sharp’s rule, and 
also (with very doubtful warrant) contests the validity of Middleton’s 
canon dealing with the omission of the article in the predicate in connec- 
tion with the substantive verb. He thinks the latter rule violated in 
several instances, and the former seriously shaken by Mr Winstanley’s 
criticisms. Hence, in Col. i. 15, he gives “an image of the invisible 
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God ;” and in Titus ii. 13 we find “ the blessed hope and appearing of the 
glory of the great God, and of our Saviour Christ Jesus,” the comma being 
inserted after God, in order, as the translator remarks, to make “ all plain.” 

Sometimes the literal representation of the Greek tense is pushed too 
far for the English idiom, as when he insists on making the aorist a distinct 
past (‘‘ was likened”) in several of the parables. But much that is inexact 
in the authorised is rectified here by due respect to the tenses, e.g., “ many 
took in hand” (Luke i. 1); “ wherein thou wast instructed ” (Luke i. 4) ; 
“the many died” (Rom. v. 15); “in whom ye were sealed ” (Eph. iv. 30) ; 
“ Jesus who delivers us out of the wrath to come ” (1 ‘Lhess. i. 10). A host 
of other characteristic improvements might easily be given, The following 
may serve as specimens: “neither do men light a lamp” (Matt. v. 15) ; 
“a lamp shining in a dark place” (2 Pet. i. 19); “strain owt the gnat” 
(Matt. xxiii. 24) ; “sindness, goodness, faithfulness '’—the Spirit's fruit there 
embracing graces of character in relation, not to God, but to men (Gal. v. 
22); “tend my little sheep” (wejmaivs rz roopérimd pov, the second charge to 
Peter, John xxi. 16); “in order that times of refreshing may come” 
(Acts iii. 19) ; “ who was made unto us wisdom from God, both righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redemption ” (these three being the contents of 
the wisdom, 1 Cor. i. 29) ; “hope perfectly” (1 Pet. i. 13); “which also 
in antitype, baptism, now saves you” (1 Pet. iii. 21), He is often right, 
too, where Alford goes particularly astray, ¢.g., sect for Alford’s heresy in 
Acts xxiv. 14, and “ appointed to life everlasting” (Acts xiii. 48), instead 
of the “were disposed to eternal life” by which the Dean ignores the 
divine purpose there in view. 

On the other hand, there are not a few passages in which we are 
surprised to find no attempt made to reproduce the nice shades of distinc- 
tion in the original. Thus, in Gal. vi. 2 and 5, we have simply, “ bear ye 
one another’s burdens,” and “ each one shall bear his own burden,” notwith- 
standing the difference between the Ségn and the geri, A more notable 
example of the same occurs in the sacred scene between Christ and Peter 
on the sea shore (John xxi, 15-18), where the translator fails to convey 
any idea of the singularly significant variation in the terms used for affec- 
tion (éyara», gasiv) on the Lord’s lips and on those of the disciple, and 
puts it simply, “ovest thou Me,” “I love Thee,” throughout, as if Jesus 
had taken the penitent apostle on his own platform, not only in the last 
interrogation, butallalong. There are occasions, again, on which the very 
word which craves explanation in the present usage of English terms, is 
left strangely introduced, as the “ scarcely saved” of 1 Peter iv. 18. At 
other times we are staggered by ambiguities in which Dr Davidson seems 
to take refuge. One remarkable instance of this is in Col. ii. 15, where 
the question is whether ésxdvedusves means “ spoiled,” as the authorised 
puts it, or “having divested himself of,” as the middle form certainly 
demands. Dr Davidson eschews a decision, and gives the purely negative, 
“having stript the powers.” Another case of the same kind occurs in 
the ivsBgutearo in John xi. 33. The question is, whether grief or indigna- 
tion is the emotion excited in the Saviour’s breast by the spectacle of 
death’s triumph in the tomb of Lazarus. The latter is the feeling to 
which the singularly expressive verb naturally leads us. But Dr Davidson 
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neither keeps the “ groaned in spirit” of the authorised, nor adopts the 
“was wroth,” which appears the more exact rendering, but presents us with 
the utterly insipid version, “ was greatly moved.” 

There is also a large number of passages in which the changes made 
must be pronounced either needless or inadequate. To this category we may 
assign “reach to” for “ attain to the resurrection from the dead” (Phil. iii. 
11), “ snatch” for “ pluck” (John x. 28), “ covets the office of a bishop” 
(aims at, aspires to, would be nearer the égiysras, 1 Tim. iii. 7), “ this is 
the openness which we have toward him” (a change in the rendering of 
the wagencia which should have gone farther, if ventured on at all, 1 John 
v. 14), “ fair speaking ” (for “ of good report,” Phil. iv. 8), “ with little pains 
thou art persuading thyself to make me a Christian” (a vastly poorer 
rendering than, ¢.g., in a trice, Acts xxvii. 28). Now and again an altera- 
tion is made which a truer insight into the genius of the section, or the 
peculiar force of some idiomatic term, would have held unnecessary. Thus 
in Matt. vii. 25 the familiar words, “and the rain descended and the floods 
came,” &c., reappear as “the rain descended and the rivers came.” But 
in reality the term oi roreuoi is better translated floods in this case than 
rivers, because the rain (4 Beox%) in view is the heavy rain of the rainy 
season, which made the rivers veritable floods. 

There are other blemishes pervading the translation as a whole of which 
severe things might easily be said. To what purpose is the venerable th 
termination constantly displaced, and saith, doth magnify, &c., discarded 
for says, magnifies, &c.? Or what good end is served by the irritating 
interference with the old biblical use of shall and will ? Or what can be 
said of so gross an offence against all good taste, as the substitution of 
“loaf” for “ bread” in the consecrated phraseology of the Pauline record 
of the Lord's Supper—“ the Lord Jesus, in the night that He was delivered 
up, took a loaf” (1 Cor. xi. 24)? 

The defects chargeable against this revised version of the New Testament 
Scriptures are both numerous and grave. ‘They are all the more serious 
because they are in so small measure mistakes arising from haste or lack 
of knowledge, and so largely imperfections springing from deeper wants 
in fineness of perception, delicacy of taste, and true insight. It deserves 
credit, nevertheless, for boldness, carefulness, and a certain measure of 
genuine success, And in laying the hand of adverse criticism on some 
of its conspicuous faults, we yet desire to make all due allowance for the 
author's own apology for the shortcomings of his work, when he says that 
“in the brief period of human life,a man can only carry out his ideal 


partially.” S. D. F.S. 


St Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. A Revised Text, with 
Introductions, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Licutroor, D.D. 
London. 1875. 


This book is a piece of noble work. It is difficult to say whether the 
learned research and acute discussion which the Apparatus Criticus dis- 
plays—occupying, with the dissertations, above half of a volume of more 
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than 400 octavo pages—on the severe exegesis and masterly theology of 
the Exposition itself, are more admirable. In both respects this volume 
surpasses the other two of the same character—on Galatians and Philip- 
pians—with which Professor Lightfoot has enriched the biblical literature 
of England, but only surpasses them as the vastly greater difficulty of his 
present subject has served to draw forth more of the resources of a mind 
rich in native gifts and acquired furniture, and peculiarly fitted for the 
kind of work to which it has been happily devoted. If ever Dr Lightfoot 
should allow himself to be made a bishop, we fondly hope it will only be 
when he is no longer able for such work as is now laying the criticism and 
interpretation of the New Testament under deep obligation to him—work 
to which elevation to the bench is ever fatal. 

The introduction consists of a historical account of “The Churches of 
the Lycus "—Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colossee—and a critical inquiry 
into the precise character and component elements of “The Colossian 
Heresy,” including an exhaustive dissertation on the Essenes. Perhaps 
some will think that both these parts of the volume are a little overdone— 
that they are too exhaustive. For it is one peculiarity of this accomplished 
writer, that he must go to the bottom of every subject he handles, 
whether primary or subordinate, giving his reader all that is known and 
has been written about it, with his own view of everything. But though 
you get more on a topic than you may think the occasion demands, there 
are few whose opinion is worth much who will grudge what is furnished 
them, especially with such finish—the footnotes being furnished with 
ample references to both ancient and modern authorities, down to the most 
recent German monographs and articles in the periodicals. One topic only 
is purposely left undiscussed—the genuineness of the Epistles here edited 
and expounded. The difficult question of whether the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was originally a Circular Letter intended for the Asiatic 
Churches, and which only got its ultimate designation from Ephesus, as 
the metropolitan city—the view which Dr Lightfoot unhesitatingly adopts 
—is so mixed up with the canonical authority of our present Epistle, that 
this point, together with the integrity of the Epistle, has been deliberately 
reserved for the forthcoming volume on Ephesians. 

In a mere notice of this volume, it is impossible to do justice to any of 
its multifarious topics, but we may touch upon some of the more note- 
worthy features of it. 

Of the general questions which this Epistle involves, the most important 
and most difficult is to determine the character of the heresy against 
which it was directed, and the complexion which it wore when the Epistle 
was written. To the solution of this question the author has brought all 
his resources, and the discussion of it is elaborate and masterly, The 
Judaic and Gnostic elements involved in the Colossian heresy being 
generally admitted, the first question is, Were these so distinct and incon- 
gruous as to shew, as Hilgenfeld contends, that two classes of errorists were 
in the apostle’s view? This leads to an examination of the characteristic 
features of the three schools of Jewish thought—Phariseeism, Sadduceeism, 
and Essenism—particularly of the last, on which much valuable matter is 
brought together. The result arrived at is, that Essene Judaism was Gnostic 
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in its character, and that this type of Jewish thought and practice had in the 
apostolic age established itself in those parts of Asia Minor in which the 
Churches now addressed were situated. The next point taken up is, 
whether this is the one type of thought and practice which the apostle has 
in view throughout the Epistle to the Colossians. In handling this topic, 
the author, as the result of a detailed examination of the Epistle, comes to 
the conclusion that only one set of antagonists is in view throughout ; 
observing that the needless multiplication of persons or events is always to 
be deprecated in historical criticism, and shewing that the hypothesis of 
a simple complex heresy presents no real difficulty. This difficulty, we 
may remark, really disappears if the “ heresy” was no consolidated form 
of error, but that seething state of speculation springing out of the contact 
of Oriental Gnosticism, Jewish asceticism, and Christian truth, which was 
threatening to unsettle the Asiatic Churches when our apostle wrote, but 
which only late in the following century resulted in full-blown Christian 
heresy of the Gnostic type. In addition to these general considerations, 
the author shews how the views of Christ’s Person, which are held forth in 
this Epistle in their relation to the universe, on the one hand, and to the 
Church on the other, were fitted to meet the aspirations of man precisely 
where the floating speculations which the Colossians were in danger of 
imbibing signally failed. “In the world, as in the Church, Jesus Christ 
is the one only Mediator, the one only Reconciler. This twofold idea 
runs like a double thread through the fabric of the apostle’s teaching in 
those passages of the Epistle where he is describing the Person of Christ.” 
But “ if Christ’s mediatorial office in the physical creation was the starting 
point of the apostle’s teaching, His mediatorial office in the spiritual 
creation is its principal theme. . . . His cross is the atonement of mankind 
with God. He is the Head with whom all the living members of the body 
are in direct and immediate confmunication, who suggests their manifold 
activities to each, who directs their several functions in subordination to 
the healthy working of the whole, from whom they individually receive 
their inspiration and their strength. And being all this, He cannot con- 
sent to share His prerogative with others. He absorbs in Himself the 
whole function of mediation. Through Him alone, without any interposing 
link of communication, the human soul has access to the Father. Here 
was the true answer to those deep yearnings after spiritual communion 
with God, which sought, and could not find, satisfaction in the manifold 
and fantastic creations of a dreamy mysticism. The worship of angels 
might have a semblance of humility; but it was, in fact, a contemptuous 
defiance of the fundamental idea of the gospel, a flat denial of the absolute 
character of Christ’s Person and office. It was a severance of the proper 
connection with the Head, an amputation of the disordered limb, which 
was thus disjoined from the source of life, and left to perish for want of 
spiritual nourishment.” 

Turning from the theology to the ethical teaching of the Colossian 
heretics, they did indeed, in a sort hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
“Escape from impurity, immunity from evil, was a passion with them. 
But . . . by their fatal transference of the abode of sin from the human 
heart within to the material world without, they had incapacitated them- 
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selves from finding the true antidote. Where they placed the evil, there they 
necessarily sought the remedy.' Hence they attempted to fence themselves 
about, and to purify their lives by a code of rigorous prohibitions. Their 
energy was expended on battling with the physical conditions of human 
life. Their whole mind was absorbed with imaginary forms of evil. 
Necessarily their character was moulded by the thoughts which habitually 
engaged them. Where ‘the elements of the world,’ the ‘things which 
perish in the using,’ engrossed all their attention, it could not fail but 
that they should be dragged down from the serene heights of spiritual life 
into the cloudy atmosphere which shrouds this lower earth.” How this 
false tendency is combated by our apostle is then pointed out. 

In conclusion, in view of the question, How far is the Christology of this 
Epistle in accordance with that of the earlier Letters of the apostles? while 
shewing that it is essentially the same in all its features, he says, excellently, 
“ Tf all the doctrinal and practical inferences which are implicitly involved 
in the short statement of a previous Epistle—‘ one Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, and we through Him’ (1 Cor. viii. 6)—were 
not directly emphasized at that early date, it was because the circumstances 
did not yet require explicitness on these points. New forms of error bring 
into prominence new aspects of the truth. The heresies of Laodicea and 
Colossze have been invaluable to the later Church in this respect. The 
apostle himself, it is not too much to say, realised with ever-increasing 
force the manifoldness, the adaptibility, the completeness, of the Christian 
idea, notwithstanding its simplicity, as he opposed it to each successive 
development of error. The Person of Christ proved the complete answer 
to false speculations at Colossze, as it had been found the sovereign antidote 
to false practices at Corinth. All these unforeseen harmonies must have 
appeared to him, as they will appear to us, fresh evidences of its truth.” 
The same fundamental conception of the Person of Christ is next shewn to 
reign in the other apostolic writings which dwell on that topic, such as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Gospel of John. “ In the Christology 
of these apostolic writings there is a firmness and precision which leave 
no doubt about the main conception present to the mind of the writers. 
The idea of Christ as an intermediate being, neither God nor man, is 
absolutely and expressly excluded, On the one hand, His humanity is 
distinctly emphasized, On the other, He is represented as existing from 
eternity, as the perfect manifestation of the Father, as the absolute 
Mediator in the creation and government of the world. But when we 
turn from these apostolic statements to the writings of succeeding genera- 
tions, we are struck with the contrast. A vagueness, a flaccidity of con- 
ception, betrays itself in their languages. In the apostolic Fathers, and 
in the earlier apologists, we find, indeed, for the most part, a practical 
appreciation of the Person of Christ, which leaves nothing to be desired ; 
but as soon as they venture upon any directly dogmatic statements, we 
miss at once the firmness of grasp and clearness of conception which 
mark the writings of the Apostles. If they desire to magnify the majesty 
of His Person, they not unfrequently fall into language which savours of 
patripassianism. If, on the other hand, they wish to present Him in His 


1 We italicise this important remark, 
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mediatorial capacity, they use words which seem to imply some being who 
is God, and yet not quite God, neither Creator nor creature. The Church 
needed a long education before she was fitted to be the expositor of the 
true apostolic doctrine. A conflict of more than two centuries with 
Gnostics, Ebionites, Sabellians, Arians, supplied the necessary discipline. 
The true successors of the apostles in this respect are, not the fathers of the 
second century, but the fathers of the third and fourth centuries.’ In the 
expositors of the Nicene age we find, indeed, technical terms and syste- 
matic definitions which we do not find in the apostles themselves, but, 
unless I have wholly misconceived the nature of the heretical teaching at 
Colossee and the purport of St Paul’s reply, the main idea of Christ’s 
Person, with which he here confronts this Gnostic Judaism, is essentially 
the same as that which the fathers of these later centuries opposed to the 
Sabellianism and the Arianism of their own age. If I mistake not, the 
more distinctly we realise the nature of the heresy, the more evident will 
it become that any conception short of the perfect deity and perfect 
humanity of Christ would not have furnished a satisfactory answer.” 

Coming now, very briefly, to the critical and exegetical half of the 
volume, the text of the Epistle will be found to be, not the ‘ received text,’ 
but one constructed by the author himself. It is easy to object to this, and 
the grounds on which Dr 8. Davidson does so, in his recent creditable 
‘ Revision’ of the Authorised Version, for which he has selected the text 
of Tischendorf’s eighth edition, are plausible enough. But this text is 
no less the result of but one man’s judgment on the materials before him 
than that of Dr Lightfoot ; and while, as a collector of materials from the 
text, Tischendorf was unrivalled, his judgment on those materials was far 
from weighty. Dr Lightfoot gives his reasons for adopting an independent 
text in the preface to his edition of the Galatians—reasons which will be 
most appreciated by those who are best acquainted with the subject. He 
is one of the very few who has thoroughly mastered the difficult subject of 
the textual criticism of the New Testament, and who brings to every 
passage where the readings vary a range of scholarship and a critical 
judgment to which few can lay claim, but such as is well fitted to inspire 
confidence. No one will doubt this who reads his ten pages “On some 
various Readings in the Epistle.” Of the few who will be able intelli- 
gently to follow him here, fewer still will be found qualified to weigh 
intelligently the balance of evidence in each case. But not one of these, 
even after arriving at a different conclusion from his—as we are disposed 
to do in one case at least—will hesitate to admit that he does so with 
diffidence. 

With the exegetical details of the volume, it is difficult to deal in a mere 
notice. Speaking generally, it is, like his Galatians and Philippians, 
entirely free from the laborious minuteness of grammatical and lexical 
criticism, and profuse reference to authorities—with that formal classifica- 
tion of shades of sense into a, 6, and c, and the shadow of a shade by 
which, in some cases, one of these is thought to be preferable—which 
distinguish the learned commentaries of Bishop Ellicott. But here all 


1 We italicise this sentence, to call special attention to it in connection with 
those which follow it. 
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the resources of a ripe and manly scholarship are brought to bear upon 
everything requiring explanation and elucidation, whether in the general 
flow of the thought and scope of the argument, or in the difficult phraseo- 
logy in which it is couched. Best of all, the theology of the exposition is 
masterly—which, in an Epistle so profound as this, is saying a great deal 
—and the tone of the whole is refreshing. 

As the most testing portion of the Exposition, both exegetically and 
theologically, we turned first to those great verses of the first chapter, in 
which the relation of Christ both to the universe and to the Church is set 
forth with such amplitude, depth, and richness ; and we are glad to say 
that, in our judgment, this is the most favourable specimen of the volume. 
In addition to the exegetical skill with which the sense of the pregnant 
words and phrases of this massive passage is unravelled, the author shews 
himself to be at home in the multifarious patristic controversies on the 
Person of Christ, and the technical phraseology employed by the parties 
engaged in them, as found in the original sources, and to be fully alive to 
the vital truths which were at stake in those controversies. In the verses 
referred to, the first point to be determined is, whether the first three of 
them (15-17) refer to the Son as Incarnate, or in His pre-incarnate state. 
The patristic history of this question is succinctly given, but with very full 
references, in part of a long note on the phrase rgwréroxos wdons xrictws 
(pp. 214-217). In the second and third centuries these three verses were 
understood of Christ in His pre-incarnate state. But the Arians having 
taken the same view, and contending that Christ was there expressly 
declared to be the first, indeed, of all created beings, but still a creature, 
many of the orthodox took the alarm, and were led to maintain that the 
reference in all these statements was to the Son in His incarnate state, 
thinking thereby to dissolve the force of the Arian argument. But this 
involved them in the necessity of taking xrios and xrigseée: in a spiritual 
sense—not of the natural, but of the new creation; ‘and thus “the 
strongest argument against Arianism melted away in the attempt to 
combat Arianism on false grounds,” For “a false exegesis is sure to 
bring a nemesis on itself.” The true interpretation of those great verses 
—restricting what is said in them of Christ to His pre-incarnate state, 


* We could have wished that the history of interpretation on this important 
point had been continued, so as to embrace the post-Reformation critics, 
Erasmus, while hesitatingly assenting to the common rendering of the term, 
in the sense of Christ's being begotten before every creature, to avoid the Arian 
view, of His being Himself a creature, is half inclined to endorse the view of 
Isidore of Pelusium—that the word is to be taken as a paroxrytone (xgwroréxes), 
and not as a proparoxytone (xgwréroxes), in which case Christ is here said to 
have first produced all things. Calvin applied the first clause (‘‘ the image of 
the invisible God”) to Christ as Incarnate ; the second (‘‘the first-born of every 
creature”) to His being the Producer both of the old and of the new creation 
(as did those fathers who thought in this way to evacuate the Arian interpre- 
tation). Not so, however, his successor Beza. Bengel applies ‘‘ the image of 
the invisible God” to Christ as at once the invisible Image of the invisible 
God, considered as the Eternal Son, and as His visible image in the flesh. 

The objection to all these views, is not that they express what is untrue in 
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and so making way for His relation to the Church in the three following 
verses—is admirably given in the first part of this long note, while several 
objections to the false one will be found in the latter part of it. 

It is with reluctance that, from want of space, we abstain from noticing 
other features of this Exposition, such as the admirable note on ré terigipara 
@. Orisa +. Xeerod (“ the things lacking in the sufferings of Christ’’); on 
way 7d TAvewpa ris bsdenres coparixas (“all the plenitude of the Godhead 
bodily’); with the learned dissertation “On the meaning of raspaue” 
(pp. 323-339) ; and on ixaserol +. Ost (“elect of God”), And we can only 
now advert to one or two points on which we venture to dissent from our 
author. 

Among the less important of these we observe in the Exposition a tend- 
ency to overdo the references to Gnostic ideas and heathen usages. Thus, 
on i. 14, “In whom we have the redemption (rt. &xorvrewew), the remis- 
sion of sins” (r. épsow +, éuagri:), So (he says) in Eph. i. 7, the apostle 
defines “ the redemption” as “ the remission of transgressions” (r. raga- 
stwpéroy). ‘May not this studied precision point to some false conception 
of arcadreweis put forward by the heretical teachers? Later gnostics cer- 
tainly perverted the meaning of the term, applying it to their own formu- 
laries of initiation.” Now, if this phraseology were peculiar to those two 
Epistles, there might be something in this conjecture. But, familiar in 
Pauline phraseology, in this very sense, as @reavrgweis is (Rom. iii. 24; 
Heb. ix. 15—which is at least Pauline, and certainly has no reference to 
any form of Pagan or Gnostic error), we can see no such allusion in those 
simple words. The same remark is applicable to i. 26: “The mystery 
which hath been hid from ages and from generations, but is now made 
manifest.” This (uveriger) “is not the only term borrowed from the 
ancient mysteries which St Paul employs to describe the teaching of the 
Gospel. . . . The Christian teacher is thus regarded as a isgopavens (see 
Epict. iii. 21, 13 sq.) who initiates his disciples into the rites. There is 
this difference, however, that whereas the heathen mysteries were strictly 
confined to a narrow circle, the Christian mysteries are freely communi- 
cated to all.” Are we, then, to suppose that the use of this phraseology 
even by our Lord, when explaining to His disciples why He spoke to the 
multitude in parables (Matt. xiii. 11; Mark iv. 11), was borrowed from 


itself, but that they are not the view of the text, and so exegetically in- 
accurate. The excellence of our author’s exegesis—which in this respect 
presents almost a contrast to the not perfectly steady exegesis of Bishop 
Ellicott—is, that it keeps rigidly to the plain intention of the apostle to 
represent Christ, first, in His relation to the created universe (this in verses 
15-17), and only after that (in verses 18-20) in His relation to the Church, 
We may add that John Owen, though in some of his references to this 
passage he seems to waver, is far from doing so in his great work against 
the father of English Socinianism, John Biddle—we mean his Vindicie Evan- 
gelice. In this treatise, speaking of the words, ‘‘ the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of every creature,” after some observations on the word 
wewrorexes, he says, ‘‘ Though the apostle speaks of Him who is Mediator, 
and describes Him, yet he speaks not of Him as Mediator, for that he enters 
upon in ver. 18, &c. (Works, xii. p. 266, Goold). 
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the ancient mysteries? Surely the Septuagint usage of the word, from 
which it was doubtless appropriated, suggests a simpler sense. On ii, 15, 
Dr Lightfoot takes érsxducéusvos, as the Greek fathers and able modern 
critics do, in the sense of “stripping off from Himself the principalities 
and powers ” (of evil)—thinking that the middle sense of the verb necessi- 
tates this sense. But while this yields so harsh a sense that only if one 
were shut up to it could it be endured, it seems to us to be that indirectly 
reflective sense of the middle which is found both in the New Testament 
and in classical Greek, and which is satisfied by the sense, “ having 
spoiled (for Himself) the principalities and powers,’ and that the 
victorious strain of the whole statement is thus better brought out. 

One remark in the preliminary part of the work (‘Character and Con- 
tents of the Epistle”) we must notice, because it expresses but a partial 
truth, and as such is fitted to mislead : 

“Faith and works are related as principle and practice. Faith—the 

repose in things unseen, the recognition of eternal principles of truth and 
right, the sense of obligation to an eternal Being who vindicates these 
principles— must come first. Faith is not an intellectual assent, nor a 
sympathetic sentiment merely. It is the absolute surrender of self to the 
will of a Being who has a right to command this surrender. It is this 
which places men in personal relation to God, which (in St Paul's lan- 
guage) justifies them before God” (p, 187). 
Now, we have here doubtless the fundamental idea of faith considered as 
a general principle. But to give it that character which the apostle makes 
essential to its justifying office, it must first rest on a word of God, and, 
under the clearer revelation of that word in the Gospel, on what God has 
announced as His one way of reconciliation to the guilty. 

But we have already exceeded the limits of a notice, and conclude with 
this remark, that if the Germans have to a large extent been justly re- 
garded as, with all their faults, the masters of strict exegesis in the New 
‘Testament, it would do the Germans themselves a great deal of good to 
have this work translated and studied in their own language. For while 
most of the German exegetes profess to understand English, very few of 
them ever seem to read our English exegetical works ; and in all likelihood 
they will continue to issue Commentaries on this Epistle, and name this 
work in their lists of the literature of the Epistle, while they will never 
once give evidence of having read it. D. B. 


The Miracles of our Lord in Relation to Modern Criticism. By F. L. 
Sremeyer, D.D. T. & T. Clark, 1875. 


In the history of Christian theology, nothing is more clear than the fact, 
that heresy and unbelief have been the Church’s most effective teachers 
in leading her to an ever more accurate and full realisation of the import 
and contents of the divine revelation entrusted to her. Almost invariably 
the origin and strength of every new assault will be found to consist in the 
occupation of some weak or false position on the part of orthodoxy, while 
the result of each successive conflict has been to clear away misconception, 
and leave faith in possession of stronger and more unassailable ground. 
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Though the contest is still far from over, we can already perceive how 
much modern assaults have done to remove false conceptions and mistaken 
methods of defence in regard to miracles. A thorough acquaintance with 
the history of dogmatic is needed to realise what an amount of misunder- 
standing of their nature and purpose, as well as of their apologetic value, 
has run through the orthodox representation of them from the earliest 
times. Their place in the revelation and their purpose have been misinter- 
preted ; attempts have been made to reconcile them with natural processes, 
as if that would strengthen their credibility as miracles; men have tried 
to explain the supernatural operation, and, in general, done more than 
enough to waken dormant doubt, and afford numberless convenient 
points of successful attack to the foe. Of late, some very considerable 
advances have been made towards a more consistent and accurate realisa- 
tion of the real character of miracles, and, at the same time, the right lines 
of defence have been better recognised and adhered to. On the general 
question of the miracle, we know no more satisfactory treatment than the 
general principles stated by Rothe in his Zur Dogmatik, while some 
admirable additions of a more detailed sort will be found in the general 
introduction of Dr Steinmeyer to the volume before us. However, it is 
not the abstract question of the possibility of miracle that is discussed in 
the present volume. That rests on the admission or rejection of theism, 
and is therefore rather a philosophical question. But, though really reject- 
ing miracles from pantheistic prepossessions, Dr Strauss, in fact, attempts 
to demolish them on grounds of intrinsic improbability. Our author sets 
himself on the other hand to shew, first, the likelihood that Christ should be 
a miracle worker, and, secondly, the probability of individual miracles aris- 
ing from the apparent motives and the suitability of their position in our 
Lord’s ministry. In short, he takes Strauss’ weapon and reverses the use 
of it. As he tries to disprove them teleologically, by exhibiting the motives 
of myth-makers in framing them, so our author will establish their reality 
teleologically by presenting our Lord’s aim in performing them, and so 
exhibiting their indispensableness as ingredient elements of the work He 
came to do, as essential links at each point in the chain of His life, 
which cannot be removed without hopelessly rupturing its continuity. The 
idea is good, and the line of defence one of the most important and effective 
in our time. On the whole, it is well worked out; and frequently the exe- 
cution is brilliant, especially in one or two places where he exhibits the 
inconceivableness of Strauss’ theory of the origination of certain miracles 
as myths. In some cases, we think, a much stronger case could be made 
out ; and Dr Steinmeyer fails to grasp the complete force and meaning of 
the incidents of the miracle. A defect in his handling of Lazarus’ resur- 
rection may be mentioned, as it rests on a common mistake, Strauss ad- 
vances the inhumaneness of Christ’s conduct in delaying, to let Lazarus 
die, in order that He might have the credit of raising him from the dead. 
This conduct Dr Steinmeyer mistakenly defends, instead of replying that 
our Lord did no such thing; for, as Lazarus had been already four days in 
the grave when Christ arrived, it is clear that he must have died soon after 
the messenger set off, and ere he reached Jesus with the news. Besides 
VOL. XXIV.— NO. XCIV. M 
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the value of the work apologetically, there is much of acute criticism and 
suggestive exegesis, which will be prized by all who have learned to value 
duly even the smallest contribution to a more fresh, life-like, and correct 
conception of that unique divine life portrayed in the Gospels. 
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The New Reformation: A Narrative of the Old Catholic Movement from 
1870 to the present time, with an Historical Introduction. By 
Taroporus. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1875. 


The Old Catholic movement deserves to be better known in this country, 
and the volume before us, though slight in texture and wearing the 
ephemeral look of an overgrown pamphlet, will be found very helpful by 
such as wish to study its origin and progress. The handful of very High 
Churchmen in England who have hitherto stood almost alone in the wel- 
come they have extended to this revolt of Liberal Catholicism in Germany, 
may or may not be right in calling it “a new reformation ;” but if its 
promise has been in some quarters exaggerated, its interest has been by 
average Englishmen unduly depreciated. Dollinger is not, by a good deal, 
a second Luther ; but he is a brave man, and a noble witness for intellec- 
tual honesty and Christian truth for all that. Whatever comes of the 
movement, or of the popular Church system to which it has given rise, 
much honour is due to the few men, scholars and theologians all of them, 
who have had the grace to withstand those frightfully strong inducements 
to conform to Vaticanism, before which all the rest, even of the liberal 
minority in the Council, have one by one succumbed. When Strossmayer 
and Hefele, Darboy and Dupanloup, Rauscher and Schwartzenberg gave 
way, it is the more to their credit that Dillinger and Reinkens, Hyacinthe 
and Michaud, Friedrich and Huber have stood firm. The blandishments 
and the excommunications of Rome have not often been thus tried in vain ; 
nor is the force of conviction on religious questions so great in this age that 
we can afford to overlook the good example offered by those modern con- 
fessors. 

Old Catholicism attempts to tread a via media betwixt the Protestantism 
of the sixteenth century and the Ultramontanism of the present. Where 
the earlier reformers threw themselves back upon holy Scripture alone, 
discarding ecclesiastical traditions and boldly asserting the right of the 
individual Christian to interpret Scripture for himself, these modern 
reformers cling to the tradition of the first eight centuries, and ascribe to 
the Church, in virtue of its “perpetual inspiration,” the power to define 
dogmas and to develope with authority the creed of Christendom. _ Pro- 
testantism knows no priesthood but that of all Christians ; and where it is 
logical, has no place for the hierarchical bishop with his transmitted 
apostolic grace. But Old Catholicism believes in episcopal succession, the 
grace of orders, and even the primacy, though not the sovereignty, of the 
Pope. Again, the Reformation worked on national lines, leaving each 
realm to organise its own church in harmony with its own civil polity ; 
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whereas the new movement aspires to retain the principle of oecumenicity 
as opposed to nationality. How far this middle position will prove to be 
in the end a tenable one, seems open to grave question. Logically it may 
be argued that the premises of Catholicism conduct to Papalism, and that 
no reaction against the Ultramontane extreme can be consistently thought 
out to its principles without landing us in Protestentism pure and simple. 
Even if it be so, however, Church history is not always logical, any more 
than State history ; and the practical experiment which Ddéllinger and his 
friends are conducting may yet prove to be an instructive commentary on 
the old issue betwixt these two great theories of Christianity—the Catholic 
and the Protestant—the theory of authority and the theory of spiritual 
freedom. 

So far as its history has yet proceeded, the new movement has been in a 
condition of rapid change. At first, in the year 1871, when its leaders 
were simply individual protestors against the Vatican Decree, they stood 
without any misgiving on tridentine ground. ‘The old Jansenist Church of 
Utrecht, which alone in Europe offered the new party an historic point of 
attachment, even bargained, as the condition of its alliance, that the Canons 
of Trent should remain the doctrinal basis. It is curious, too, to see, that 
what swept the Old Catholics forward from this line was the necessity of 
seeking some wider support, especially in Anglican and Protestant quar- 
ters. The idea of drawing the Eastern and Anglican communions into 
friendly communication with itself and with each other, was probably due 
to Dr Déllinger, just as its partial realisation has owed much to his great 
personal influence. But it was the Abbé Michaud who, in 1872, first 
clearly saw and strongly urged the necessity of falling back from tridentine 
decisions upon the councils of undivided Christendom, previous to the ninth 
century. Again, it was only in 1873 that a constitution was adopted for 
the government of the scattered congregations, a hundred or so in number, 
which had by that time adhered. That constitution is synodal. Leaving 
each parish in annual assembly to elect its own priests, and, in financial 
matters, to review the acts for the year of its own administrative organ 
(which is a council somewhat like our “ session,” only elected triennially). 
the legislative power of each diocese is vested in an annual synod. Besides 
the clergy, one delegate is returned to this synod for every two hundred 
male members in full communion. Even the standing committee of 
Synod named to “assist” the bishop, has five lay to four clerical mem- 
bers. Ample provision is thus made for the representation of the people. 
In fact the scheme chiefly differs from the form of government into which 
Anglican episcopacy is modified in the freer air of our English colonies, 
by being a little more democratic. 

We confess, that although this attempt at self-government on the part 
of the German Catholics has attracted far less observation on this side than 
the more ambitious conferences in which (as at Bonn last August) Anglican 
and Oriental divines co-operate with Old Catholics in framing pr vpositions 
which neatly leave out all questions in dispute, yet, to our mind, it 
possesses a far more real and practical interest. For out of these Synods 
in which bishop, priest, and layman share the law-making power, may not 
improbably come reforms both of doctrine and practice wider and more 
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thorough than the framers of the constitution dreamt of. Already, indeed, 
and especially in Switzerland, where the lay element has naturally been 
by far the most pronounced, the movement in the direction of reform has 
been decided enough. Confession is not obligatory; fasts are explained 
away; the vulgar tongue in worship is declared “desirable,” and is in 
some churches adopted ; sundry priests have followed Father Hyacinthe’s 
example, and married. Nay, it appears that at a Bern congress last year, the 
necessity even of bishops was called in open question, and the Bible was 
proelaimed as the sole standard of doctrine. Have not Ddllinger and his 
fellows evoked, without knowing it, a force which will not long respect the 
Church traditions of the ninth century—the force of living Christian belief 
in the hearts of the laity? 

One weak point admitted by the anonymous author of this interesting 
volume is, that the party is not as yet growing fast. Its numbers at the 
end of last March are set down as follows: In Prussia, 18,765 members in 
thirty-two congregations ; in Baden, 15,000 members in thirty-five congre- 
gations ; in Bavaria, 13,000 members in twenty-six congregations. Adding 
a few in other States, the estimated total for Germany is under 50,000. In 
Switzerland things are much better; but in France the body is “ virtually 
non-existent,” while in Austria its first church was only opened this year. 
Still, things are only at their commencement. The pressure of ultra- 
montanism is always becoming more intolerable on the Catholic mind, and 
the moral power of a free, yet ‘“‘ Catholic” communion, whose existence 
is a revolt and protest against ultramontanism, counts for more than its 
numerical strength. 

Considerable space is devoted in this volume to the conference at Bonn 
in September 1874 between members of the Eastern Anglican and Old 
Catholic communions, renewed this year in August last; but we confess 
these efforts after “‘ the re-union of Catholic Christendom ” appear to us to 
be of small value, to owe what success they have mainly to Dr Dollinger, 
and to be no more than an unimportant accessory to the Old Catholic move- 
ment. The details given by our author have some interest for theologians ; 
and they shew, for one thing, how far such an English Churchman as 
Canon Liddon is prepared to go. He finds no fault, for example, with a 
strong statement, that tradition “is an authoritative source of teaching 
for all successive generations of Christians;” a statement which he finds 
means to reconcile with the sixth Article of his Church, which declares, that 
whatever cannot be proved by Scripture, is not to be required as an article 
of faith. Still more curious is it to find the Canon of St Paul’s objecting 
to the article in which the conference rejected the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception of Mary, and doing this “in the interest of liberty.” 
After this, one does not feel the same surprise to read that articles in 
favour of confession, indulgences, and the “ commemoration of the faithful 
departed,” were all adopted by men who professed to speak as English 
Churchmen. It strikes one, in perusing the report of these conferences, 
that Dollinger is to the full as Protestant as Liddon. At any rate there 
is this difference between the two theologians and the parties they severally 
represent : the face of the one is set in an opposite direction from the face 
of the other. For a moment they meet, but the one has come from Rome, 
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and is facing towards more scriptural and reformed views ; the other is on 
his way back towards Rome again. 


Church Memorials and Characteristics: Being a Church History of the 
First Six Centuries. By the late Witt1am Roserts, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Rivingtons. 1874. 


The author of this work was born in the year 1767, and took his degree 
at Oxford in 1788. A lawyer by profession, he devoted much of his time 
to divinity, and this volume which his son has published shews that he 
had read the Fathers of the Church to some purpose. The long delay 
which has occurred in the publication of the work must be regarded as 
unfortunate, Modern historical science was unknown in England when 
Mr Roberts wrote, and the consequence is that he shews little critical 
judgment in the use of his materials. Not that he accepts all that the 
early Christian writers say, but he judges their statements by an arbitrary 
subjective standard, and is not guided by sound historical canons. Like 
Milner, to whose school he belongs, he frequently talks of the Fathers in a 
certain patronising tone, which is far from pleasant. Writers of the High 
Church schoo] have elevated the Fathers to a position to which they 
are certainly not entitled, but notwithstanding their carelessness as to 
facts, and their frequent credulity, it is unjust to deny their title to be 
considered profound Christian thinkers. The book contains, however, 
much that is interesting and instructive. Especially in its latter portions 
will it be found useful by students. 


Autobiography and Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.D. By his Sons. 
Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 


Of the memoirs which are issuing from the press in an unbroken 
stream, only a small proportion possess the characteristics that command 
general attention ; and of these, again, only a few are destined to survive 
the generation which received and welcomed them. They are “ books of 
the day,” but, wanting those rare qualities which alone ensure immor- 
tality, the “ memoirs,” short-lived as their subjects, die out of the minds 
and memories of living men, and-are buried and forgotten. 

The character and career of Dr Guthrie will, we believe, secure for him an 
enduring place in the roll of illustrious Scotchmen. Notwithstanding the 
large proportion that, considering her population, Scotland has supplied to 
the list of the nation’s leading and representative men, one is struck by the 
small number of really great names that stand out clear and legible on 
the pages of her history during the three hundred years which have passed 
since the Reformation. Her great poets and philosophers together one 
might count on the fingers of one hand ; and though her distinguished 
divines and preachers have been more numerous, there are only a few of 
them whom a just critical instinct would recognise as in any true sense 
great. We think that a place among these few may fairly be claimed for 
Dr Guthrie. In intellectual grasp and penetration, indeed, he was inferior 
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to several of his contemporaries, and his sermons want the compactness, 
strength, and symmetry which characterise those of the best living preachers. 
But they have, and had far more as spoken, many of the highest qualities 
of oratory. Accepting without question the system of Christian doctrine 
taught by the church of which he was a minister, Dr Guthrie laid out his 
strength to bring the great Christian verities into vital contact with the 
hearts and lives of his hearers. If he wanted the logician’s power of 
analysing truths into their several elements, and of re-combining and 
building them into a compact, symmetrical, and self-supporting whole, he 
had the rarer gift of reading, with a poet's insight, the wonderful analogies 
which bind the natural and spiritual worlds into one great system. He 
thought as well as reasoned in similes and metaphors, and it seemed as 
if he never got full possession of a truth till he saw its image in the glass 
of some analogy in nature or human life. This habit of mind may have 
occasionally betrayed him into unsound reasoning when he was dealing 
with disputed questions, but it enabled him to set forth accepted truth in 
the clearest light, and clothe it in the richest colouring. His sermons had 
the freshness and beauty of a summer landscape. Then his emotional 
nature was at once deep and mobile. His sympathies were as quick as 
his affections were strong. He was endowed in no ordinary degree with 
the “hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love,’ which mark the 
born poet. And, accordingly, he touched at will all the chords in the 
hearts of his hearers, melting them to pity, rousing them to enthusiasm, 
firing them with indignation, and, in sbort, transferring into their minds 
and hearts the convictions and feelings that were glowing in his own. 
This necessarily slight analysis of the elements of Dr Guthrie’s remarkable 
oratorical power would be incomplete, if we did not take note of the strong 
sense and the sterling manliness which formed the groundwork, respec- 
tively, of his intellectual and moral nature. The occasional weakness of his 
reasoning was more than redeemed by the stream of robust shrewd sense 
that flowed from his lips ; and though he was so full of tenderness, that he 
scarcely ever preached without melting both himself and his audience 
into tears, “he wept as only strong men weep, when weep they must, or 
die;” and his very tenderness enhanced the impression of his manly 
nobleness and strength. The overflowing humour, sometimes broadening 
into drollery and anon flashing in keen shafts of wit, which characterised 
Dr Guthrie’s conversation and platform speeches, though so completely 
kept in check by befitting reverence in the pulpit that his audiences were 
scarcely ever seen, and never heard, to laugh, had yet not a little to do 
with his popularity and power as a preacher. The humour was toned 
down to a healthful joyousness, which breathed like a summer breeze 
through his sermons; while unexpected turns and sharp antitheses, both 
of thought and expression, ever and anon struck the ear of the hearer 
and cut deep into his mind and memory. If the suffrages of the greatest 
of a man’s contemporaries may be held to forecast the final award of 
history, the preacher who commanded the admiration of a philosopher 
like Sir William Hamilton, a thinker like Hugh Miller, and a critic like 
Lord Jeffrey, may fairly be regarded as canonised among the great pulpit 
orators of his country. 
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The memoir of such a man, if it adequately recalled and represented 
him, could scarcely fail to be both interesting and instructive. Much 
expectation was excited when, soon after Dr Guthrie’s lamented death, it 
came to be known that he had left an autobiography. This autobiography 
occupies two-thirds of the first of these volumes, and has now been nearly 
two years in the hands of the public. The narrative is singularly graphic 
and easy ; but it has, we believe, disappointed a good many readers, be- 
cause it sheds so little light on the deeper springs of Dr Guthrie’s own 
spiritual life. It is just such an account as might have been spoken to a 
friendly circle, and Dr Guthrie's intimate friends will recognise many por- 
tions of this personal story as having furnished the illustrations from his 
own experience, which he was wont to employ largely in the course of 
his conversation on the topics that happened to occupy his mind and 
heart. From our knowledge of him, we should have expected no revela- 
tions about the experiences of his own inner life. For, apart from the 
healthful objectivity of his religious temperament, notwithstanding his 
cordial warmth and frankness, he was by no means effusive in the 
presence of others in the expression of his deeper affections. A sort of 
manly modesty imposed, at this point, a habitual restraint and reserve on a 
nature otherwise singularly open and communicative. Indirectly, indeed, 
these deeper feelings continually betrayed themselves; and, in like 
manner, his holy fear and his happy trust in God, and his adoring and 
glowing love to the Lord Jesus, were shewn not only in his sermons, but 
in the course of his ordinary conversation. But we believe he would have 
instinctively recoiled from what would have seemed to him the unbecoming 
exposure of his own experiences, in the form of a personal narrative, to 
the observation of others, or even to his own. Another consideration 
should be taken into account, if we would rightly estimate the relation of 
this autobiographical fragment to the author's spiritual life. Written 
rapidly and at long intervals, in the last years of his life, it is evident 
that he assumed that his readers were already acquainted with his work 
and character, and that he was anxious not merely to interest, but to 
impress and benefit, by bringing under review the leading incidents, 
experiences, and achievements of a long, varied, and not uneventful life. 

The authors of the memoir—the eldest and youngest son of Dr Guthrie 
—have executed their delicate and difficult task with much modesty, sound 
judgment, and literary skill. Instead of giving a continuous narrative in 
the strict order of time, they have grouped the incidents round certain 
leading heads suggested by the more marked epochs of their father’s life, 
the great movements in which he took part, and the enterprises which 
shared with the pulpit the ardour and energy of his mind and heart. 
We were apprehensive that this method, while favourable to brevity and 
distinctness in the historical record, might fail to represent the living 
man, with his varied interests, and catholic sympathies, and generous 
affections, as he lived and moved among his fellows day by day. But we 
gladly own that the authors have conquered or escaped this difficulty, 
They have furnished us with a succession of chapters which constitute a 
faithful and adequate record of the important religious and philanthropic 
movements in which Dr Guthrie bore a leading part, and which, at the 
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same time, contain a full presentation of the man himself, in the varied 
relations and interests of his actual life. 


MISCFLLANEOUS. 


The Archeology of Rome. By Joun Henry Parker, C.B., F.S.A. 
London. 1874. 


Mr Parker has long been known as a distinguished antiquary. He is 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, and Vice-President of the 
British Archeological Society of Rome. For many years back it has 
been his custom to spend winter and spring in the Eternal City, and to 
devote himself to original research among its monuments. Entering into 
all the rich results of the excavations carried on during the last sixty 
years by the two Napoleons, the Popes, and the Italian Government, he 
has been able to originate and prosecute not a few excavations and 
explorations of his own with remarkable success, by which he has thrown 
a great deal of fresh light upon many obscure points in the most ancient 
topography of Rome, and corrected many errors of his predecessors in the 
same field. The work of which he has here given to the world the first 
instalment has been in hand for the last nine years, and will be brought 
out at intervals in several volumes, all copiously illustrated by plans, 
diagrams, and photographs. The present portion of the work embraces 
three chapters: “On the Primitive Fortifications ;” “On the Walls and 
Gates of Rome ;” and “On the Different Modes of Construction employed 
in Ancient Roman Buildings, and the Period when each was first intro- 
duced.” The second part of the volume, bound separately, consists entirely 
of “ Illustrations,” with accompanying descriptions, comprising a large 
number of admirably executed photographs, which were taken under the 
supervision and at the expense of the British Archeological Society of 
Rome. 

The learned author states in his preface that he was aware before he 
began this work, “that there had been upwards of a hundred books 
on the Antiquities of Rome already published, and that some of them 
are deservedly of good reputation ;” but he also knew that in not one of 
them had the excellent method of Rickman and Willis—the principles 


of the modern school of archasology—been applied to the buildings of 
Rome. 


“T did not at first anticipate,” says he, “ that the careful examination of 
the construction and details of such buildings, which is a necessary part of 
this system, would produce such a complete change of ideas, or occupy 
so much time and labour. I soon saw, indeed, the great results obtained 
by the excavations of Napoleon III. on the Palatine Hill, combined 
with those previously made in the time of the First Napoleon, at the 
expeuse of the Duchess of Devonshire, which had brought to light the 
platform of the temples of Concord and Saturn, &c., at the north end of 
the Forum Romanum. These excavations have now been combined and 
united by the works carried on by the Italian Government, and the 
whole early history of Rome is coming out more and more clearly month 
after month. But the historical topography of Rome is not confined to 
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the Palatine and the Forum Romanum, to which the Government 
restricts its works; I saw the necessity of getting other excavations made 
and explorations carried on. I had begun my work on the plan of 
dividing Rome into districts, ge to the Regiones of the Regionary 
Catalogue of the fourth century, but I encountered a formidable stum- 
bling block at the starting-point ; the first Regio is called the Porta 
Capena, but the site of that gate was not known, and none of the objects 
on this Regio could be placed until that was ascertained. With some 
difficulty, and after considerable delay arising from procrastination, I 
obtained permission to dig on the spot where I saw that the gate must 
have been, by following the line of the aqueducts that necessarily passed 
over it to cross that deep valley between the Ccelian and the Aventine, 
and I found it exactly on the line where I had said two years before it 
must be. This gave me greater confidence to persevere.” 


Other successes still more important followed : 


“Soon after that, 1 heard that there was a vaulted chamber under 
ground at the bottom of a well, at the corner of the Circus Maximus. I 
went down into it and examined it, and then took an architectural 
draughtsman down to have a plan and section made of it. I fuund that 
it was in part a natural cave, with a fine spring of water in it, and this, 
with the situation, indicated clearly that it was the Lupercal of Augustus. 
Soon after this I obtained the key of a cellar that I had long tried in 
vain to obtain, and here again I found from the construction of the walls 
of the time of the kings, and the situation in the middle of the early 
city, that it must be a part of the great prison of the kings (the Mamer- 
tine). I also found on examining the construction of the walls of the 
substructure of the great public building [the Capitol], on the southern 
slope of the Capitoline Hill, that it agreed with the account of it given 
by Varro, and that the original part of it is one of the earliest buildings 
in Rome. I obtained permission to explore the subterranean chambers, 
and found them to be the Aerarium, or Public Treasury, under the 
Tabularium, or Public Record Office, with the Senaculum, or Senate 
House, behind it, and the Municipiwm above it. On the Palatine Hill, 
also, I had been able to trace the earliest wall of Rome, on three sides of 
an oblong space at the north end of the hill, evidently the Roma Qua- 
drata of Tacitus and other authors, separated from the southern part of 
the hill by a wide and deep foss, which had been filled up to the level in 
the time of Domitian, but was brought to light — by the excavations 
of Signor Rosa for the Italian Government. 1 these recent excava- 
tions combined to prove the substantial truth of the First Book of Livy, 
and the corresponding chapter of Dionysius, confirmed also incidentally 
by Varro and Vitruvius and Plutarch, and, indeed, by nearly all the 
writers of the early empire. It must be remembered, that in the time 
when Niebuhr and Bunsen wrote, these walls were not visible, still less 
when the early historians wrote ; they had been used as foundations for 
the great palaces of the Czesars, and for other ‘seg both before and 
after that period, in many succeeding generations. There could not be 
better foundations to build upon than these walls of the kings, in which 
each stone is a ton weight. They have only been brought to light within 
the last few years—some important parts ony bey. 1871 and 1872. Por- 
tions of the wall of Roma Quadrata can now be seen on three sides of it, 
and the great Foss can be distinctly traced on investigation, though not 
seen at first sight, because walls of the time of Domitian have been built 
across it to make a level surface, on which stand the remains of a temple 
towards the west end, and of the great Basilica Jovis towards the east 
end. It is no reproach to those who have gone before to say, that the 
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recent excavations and explorations have shewn them to be wrong in 
many points ; if they could have seen what we now see, they would have 
arrived at the same conclusions that we do.” 


Would that we had known all this as distinctly as Mr Parker has now 
rehearsed it, when on May-day of last year we had the good fortune to 
accompany him in an antiquarian ramble over all this enchanted ground. 
We were not aware, as we listened to his enthusiastic commentaries upon 
all the great sights of the Palatine and the Forum, that he had himself 
shared so considerably in the merit of revealing them again to the eyes 
of men. The newest and freshest things now to be seen in Rome are its 
oldest and most venerable things, many of them having been buried out 
of sight for well-nigh two thousand years, and only now laid bare again 
to the sight of visitors from all the ends of the earth. Of all the galleries 
of antiquities in the world there is none to be compared for historical 
interest and fascination to the Palatine Mount and the excavated Forum 
Romanum. In what condition the Palatine was in Byron’s days, he has 
powerfully described in the following lines : 

‘* Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flower, grown 
Matted and massed together, hillocks heaped 
On what were chambers, arch crushed, column strown 
In fragments, choked-up vaults, and frescos steeped 
In subterranean damp, where the owl peeped, 
Deeming it midnight :—Temples, baths, or halls? 
Pronounce who can ; for all that learning reaped 


From her research hath been, that these are walls— 
Behold, the Imperial Mount! ’Tis thus the mighty falls.” 


“The Palatine,” the poet adds in a note, “is one mass of ruins, par- 
ticularly on the side towards the Circus Maximus. The very soil is 
formed of crumbled brickwork. Nothing has been told, nothing can be 
told, to satisfy the belief of any but a Roman antiquary.” Things are 
much altered now on the Imperial Mount—* this mountain, whose obli- 
terated plan the pyramid of empires piunacled.” Its “plan,” obliterated 
for many ages, has been to a great extent recovered and laid bare, 
and learning has reaped from her research, during the last twenty-five 
years, a great deal more than the knowledge that “these are walls.” 
The old “temples, baths, and halls,” are now in great part discriminated, 
verified, and labelled. The excavations carried on by the Chevalier de 
Rossa, at the expense of Napoleon III., and still prosecuted at the charges 
of the Italian Government, have converted the Palatine into the most 
splendid historical museum of the world, which does not so much fill the 
soul with melancholy memories and broodings of the dead past, as it 
stirs it with the liveliest curiosity and the most vivid gratification and 
delight. True, the palaces of the Caesars are still only masses of ruin ; 
but huge heaps of earth and rubbish which covered them for centuries 
have been cleared away. Immense arches, galleries, and vaulted cham- 
bers, have been emptied and opened out to view ; older palaces which had 
been built over and buried by new ones, the works of later emperors, 
have experienced a kind of antiquarian resurrection, revealing not a few 
chambers covered with the finest stucco work and frescos. Within a few 
hundred yards of each other are now to be seen primitive founda- 
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tions, as old as the days of Romulus himself, and palatial apartments of 
the age of Augustus, which vie with Pompeii itself in the finish and 
elegance of their wall paintings. A more cheerful account, therefore, 
can now be given of the labours of learning on the Palatine than Byron 
was able to report in his day. The pick and spade of the excavator, 
guided by antiquarian erudition and tact, have laid bare a series of ancient 
buildings which can be proved to belong to the successive periods of thie 
kings, aud the republic, and the empire. The names of Romulus, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Vespasian, and Domitian are now asso- 
ciated with confidence with these interesting monuments, The vaults are 
“choked up” no longer, the frescos no longer “ steeped in subterranean 
damp;” the rooms adorned with them have been thrown open to the fresh 
air, and temporary roofs have been constructed over them to protect them 
from sun and shower. What a marvellous history are one’s thoughts 
carried through as one wanders over that Imperial Hill from point to 
point, down from the legendary days of Afneas and Evander to the time 
of Rome’s culminating power and greatness! What long corridors of 
story does memory pass through, corresponding to its gigantic corridors 
of vaulted masonry! What a picture-gallery of scenes and personages 
does imagination recall from the dim depths of the past, like to the 
faded but still readable and attractive frescos of the palace of Augustus 
and Livia ! 
‘* There is the moral of all human tales; 
Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First freedom, and then glory ; when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last. 
And history, with all-her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page ; ’tis better written here, 
Where gorgeous tyranny hath thus amassed 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, 
Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask. Away with words! draw near! 


Admire—exult—despise—laugh, weep—for here 
There is such matter for all feeling.” 


It is impossible within our limits to follow Mr Parker in his anti- 
quarian walks among the “primitive fortifications” of ancient Rome, or to 
keep him company in his most interesting circuit round the “ walls and 
gates,” or to reproduce here any portion of his instructive exposition of 
the different modes of construction employed in ancient Roman buildings, 
a branch of archeological science from which important accessions to our 
knowledge of ancient topography may be expected to accrue, and in which 
our author is acknowledged to be a master even by those critics who are 
most unsparing to his faults in other respects. But as our readers have 
already got a glimpse of his remarkable discoveries of the Lupercal, or 
celebrated wolf cave, and the extensive vaults, never before identified, of 
the prison of the Roman kings, the reader will no doubt be interested to 
learn something more upon these two subjects. 


Tue LUPERCAL. 


“ At the north-west corner of the Palatine Hill, near the Church of 
St Anastasia, is a subterranean cave-reservoir, partly natural and 
party built. In this cave, streams of pure and fine water gush out of 
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the rock in great abundance, and are collected in a specus, which conveys 
them to near the Church of St George’s in Velabro and the Janus 
(QJuadrifons, where it falls into the Cloaca Maxima, and so into the 
Tiber. The present entrance to this cave is down a well at the corner 
of the Via de Cerchi and the Via de Fienili. This situation agrees so 
exactly with the full description of the Lupercal given by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and the casual notices of it by other classical authors, 
that it seems almost impossible to dispute its identity. The words of 
Dionysius are these : ‘The cave from whence the fountain flows is con- 
tiguous to the Palatine buildings, and to be seen in the way that leads 
to the Circus, and near it stands a temple in which a statue is placed, 
representing the incident ; it isa wolf suckling two children ; they are in 
bronze, and of ancient workmanship. This place is said to have been 
consecrated by the Arcadians, who, with Evander, formerly built their 
habitations there.’ Without pretending to discuss the question of the 
truth of the legend of the wolf and the children, it is sufficient to say 
that this is the cave rebuilt by Augustus, and in which the priests of 
Pan bathed themselves before rushing into the circus for the Lupercal 
games. In the well-known inscription called Ancyrana, of the time of 
Augustus, put up in the name of that emperor, he says: ‘I made the 
Lupercal.’ The cave is divided into two portions, one thirty-seven 
yards long, the other thirty-six, each rather more than two yards wide. 
The ground has been filled up and raised considerably by the masses 
from the vault that have fallen. The cave has originally been richly 
ornamented, as is shewn by the stucco vault, and a niche faced with 
opus reticulatum in the north-east gallery, opposite to a doorway of fine 
brickwork. The rock has been cut at an early period, which may have 
been done by the Arcadians. The situation near these water-springs 
seems a very natural one for the celebrated fig-tree (jficus ruminalis), 
under which the wolf was supposed to have nourished the new-born 
infants. The aucient bronze sculpture representing the event men- 
tioned by Dionysius and Livy, is perhaps the one now to be seen in 
the museum dec Conservatori in the Capitol.” It is a fact well attested, 
that this remarkable brouze, which was found in the time of Pope 
Sixtus IV. (a.p. 1471-1484), was discovered in this very locality, near 
the Circus. It is one of the most curious objects in Rome, and, in point 
of antiquity, may well be the very statue referred to by the Roman 
historians ; for “the wolf is of decidedly Etruscan workmanship, and 
of the usual stiff Etruscan character, although curiously enough the 
two infants are not at all of Etruscan character, but comparatively 
modern. 


THE MAMERTINE PRISON. 


There is no locality in Old Rome which has more interest for the 
visitor than the great prison of the kings Ancus Martius and Servius 
Tullius. It is among the very earliest of its structures, and only a few 
years back all that was thought to remain of it was the two small 
horrible chambers popularly associated with the names of St Peter and 
St Paul. But “it had long appeared to us,” says Mr Parker, “that 
these two small chambers under the Church of the Crucifixion could not 
possibly have been the whole of this great prison—the only prison of 
Ancient Rome in which large numbers of prisoners were confined. Nor 
was it probable that a large and important building of that early period 
would be entirely destroyed, even to the foundations, as was com- 
monly said.” The only way, of course, to verify this conjecture, was to 
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obtain access to the substructions immediately contiguous to the Church 
of the Crucifixion. Mr Parker had observed in a small court adjoining, 
called Vicolo del Ghettarello, some fine arches of tufa, with springing 
stones of travertine, which were “evidently part of some important 
building,” for they were “in large blocks, in the style of the kings of the 
third period—the time of Servius Tullius ;” and inferring that these very 
ancient arches must rest on substructions of equal antiquity, he resolved 
to penetrate into the cellars of the houses which formed that side of the 
court. But how was he to obtain access? How were the keys of these 
cellars to be found? “It was not until he had been in Rome several 
seasons that he understood how these things are managed—how to get 
access to the cellars and the vineyards.” Dr Fabio Gori, whom he called 
to his assistance, knew how to find the entree to these obscure and 
bewildering places, and soon got the key which Mr Parker had long 
tried in vain to obtain ; and “ we descended,” says he, “ into the cellars 
together, and there saw the tufa walls of the style usual in the time of 
the kings of Rome, which led us to the conclusion that it must be part 
of the great Mamertine Prison.” ‘The arches above were found to be 
built “over the eastern wall of a series of large chambers, forty feet 
long, by fourteen feet wide; the Via di Marforio now separates them 
from the other part of the prison (called the prison of St Peter), long 
exhibited as the whole of it.” These large chambers, moreover, were 
discovered to communicate by a subterranean passage with the prison of 
the apostles, in the lower chamber of which there is an ancient arch or 
doorway, long blocked up with rubble walling, which was now, for the 
first time, found to open into one end of the subterranean passage. 


“We ascertained that the lower end of the passage, and the drain 
under it, terminate in a branch of the Cloaca Maxima. The upper end 
of it was cleared out to the length of a hundred and twenty yards, 

assing between the two parts of the prison, with openings at intervals 
both to the right and left, which were in all probability to communicate 
with different chambers of the prison. The ge from the ‘ Prison 
of St Peter’ crosses this at right angles, and at rather a lower level, 
with a step up into the main passage, but also continuing beyond it in 
the direction of the Forum of Augustus ; but it was too much obstructed 
in this direction to be explored any farther. The main line of the 
passage or tunnel also continues farther than we were able to excavate 
it, under the Via di Marforio, in the direction of the tomb of Bibulus ; 
but how far it gues it is impossible to tell without continuing the exca- 
vations, which would be difficult and expensive. The municipality of 
Rome took the matter up to some extent, and went to considerable 
expense in making a new drain to carry off the water into the Cloaca 
Maxima in another branch. . . . The construction of this passage is quite 
Etruscan, and exactly the same as that of the original parts of the Cloaca 
Maxima recorded to have been built by the same king. The vault is 
built of squared stones; it is not semi-circular, but semi-hexagonal, a 
mark of early construction. One object of the originally was to 
enable the aquarii or watermen to keep the drain below it clear; by 
lifting up one of the flagstones which separate the passage from the 
drain, they could remove any obstruction. Another use of this >, 
probably, was to drag along the bodies of persons strangled in the 
prison, and throw them into the Cloaca Maxima, to which this passage 
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leads ; the bodies would then float down into the Tiber without being 
seen. Strangling in prison privately those condemned to death was the 
custom of the Romans, instead of hanging them publicly. 

“The principal chambers of the prison that now remain are cellars 
under houses in the Via di Marforio, Nos. 39, 40, 42, and in the Vicolo 
del Ghettarello, at the back of them. These chambers are each forty 
feet long and fourteen wide, they are very much divided by modern 
walls and stairs; but the original construction of the large blocks of 
tufa clearly distinguishes the original walls from all the additions. 
They are not much above the level of the Tiber at Rome, and they were 
all full of water at the time of the great flood in 1871. The present 
vaults [vaulted roofs] are brick, of the time of the Empire, and there isan 
opening in the vault of each chamber for letting down prisoners and 

rovisions. There is no original staircase. The prison has evidently 

n more extensive ; we have not been able to find any external walls.” 


The interesting discovery of these additional vaults of the Mamertine 
Prison has a direct bearing upon the question of the truth of the nume- 
rous Church traditions which connect the name of this prison with the 
martyrdom of a long series of Christian confessors, beginning with St 
Peter and St Paul. These traditions become much more credible since 
Mr Parker’s success in exploring the substructures of the ancient Via di 
Marforio, for they are now redeemed from the difficulty and discredit 
arising from the smallness of the two horrible vaults with which they 
have been always associated. It always formed a part of the story of 
St Peter’s imprisonment in the 7'wllianum, that forty-seven prisoners 
and two of the jailors, Processus and Martinianus, had been baptised by 
him on the spot; and how, it was asked with reason, could so many 
prisoners have been kept in so small a prison? And how could it be 
supposed that two small vaults were sufficient to hold all the condemned 
malefactors of so vast a city as Rome in the days of the Empire? These 
difficulties are now, of course, entirely overcome ; though, on the other 
hand, it is now also easy to see how the Roman martyrs might have 
been imprisoned in the Mamertine without having been condemned to 
endure the horrors of the two dungeons in which Lentulus and other 
Catilinarian conspirators were strangled. The vaults brought so unex- 
pectedly to light by Mr Parker were also “ condemned cells” of the one 
great central prison of the city. The earliest form of the Church tradition 
may not have been so specific as to the exact prison-chamber of the 
apostles and fellow-sufferers ; but at a later period, when nothing of the 
prison but the Tullianum was known to exist, the still-clinging tradition 
would naturally identify that as the precise scene of the tragical yet 
glorious “ Acts of the Martyrs.” 

It is only an act of justice to Mr Parker to add a few words before 
closing in defence of his reputation for enlightened judgment and good 
sense, against attacks which this first portion of his work on the antiqui- 
ties of the Eternal City has drawn upon him in some quarters. The head 
and front of his offending is, that he is not an out-and-out disciple and 
follower of Niebuhr’s scepticism in relation to the early history of Rome. 
“The first book of Livy,” he has ventured to say, “ is as good a history of 
the period as could be obtained at the time he wrote it. The recent vindi- 
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cation of it by Mr Dyer against Professor Seeley is very satisfactory 
{referring to Mr Dyer’s Plea for Livy, with Critical Notes on his first 
Book, 1873}. No one has more carefully studied the subject than Mr 
Dyer.” Nobody in our day supposed that any presentable scholar or 
antiquary could have a good word to say for the old story of Romulus 
and Remus. But lo! here are some signs of reaction in that direction, 
and Mr Parker must come in for a large share of the contemptuous pooh- 
poohing, which is the usual treatment experienced by those who believe, 
it may well be, something too much in early histories, at the hands of 
those who believe (it may also very well be) somewhat too little. We 
regret that Mr Parker should have given a handle to some of his critics 
by collecting in an appendix several Indian stories of boys nurtured by 
wolves (told by Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman, in his Journey through 
the Kingdom of Oude in 1849-50), from which it might appear at first 
sight that he considered these “ well-authenticated instances” to be pro- 
perly analogous to the celebrated story of the Roman wolf. But he has 
guarded himself against this inference in sufficiently explicit terms when 
he remarks : 


“Tn all these cases the boys seem to have become quite wild beasts, 
with the same habits as the cubs of the wolves with whom they had been 
brought up. They always preferred raw meat, and could not be taught 
to speak or to understand anything as human beings. These cases, 
therefore, only so far bear out the legend of Romulus and Remus, as to 
shew that it is possible for infants to be carried off and nurtured by 
wolves. The same legend of the wild man of the woods occurs in many 
other countries, and at various periods. The story of Valentine and 
Orson is a nursery tale, and there must be some foundation for the 
story. But we have no authenticated instance of a child so nurtured 
having afterwards become a great man, and shaken off entirely the wild 
beast character.” 


When Mr Parker adds to these sentences that “the well-authenticated 
instances” referred to cannot be considered to go further than to shew 
that the Roman legend might possibly be true, we cannot indeed agree 
with him even in this restricted opinion ; but we do him the justice to 
remember that such an opinion on his part of the abstract possi- 
bility of a story, is a very different thing from a historical judgment on 
the side of the truth of the story, or even of its probability. History 
and Archeology have nothing to do with abstract possibilities or 
impossibilities, but only with the evidence of facts, either certainly or 
probably true ; and Mr Parker does not expect his readers to overlook 
this distinction. “It is quite evident,” he adds, “that Livy did not 
believe” the story of the wolf-nurse of the Roman twins. “ All this 
period of history is so remote, and the evidence so slight, that no 
importance can be attached to it more than to a historical romance ; 
and the rejection of this legend does not in the slightest degree affect 
the history of Roma Quadrata and of the Kings of Rome.” 

P. L. 
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The Phenomena of Spiritualism Scientifically Explained and Exposed. 
By the Rev. Asa Manav, D.D., First President of Oberlin College, 
Ohio. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1875. 


What is commonly called by the equivocal name of “ spiritualism,” but 
would perhaps be better designated spiritism, is an hypothesis to account 
for a large cluster of alleged facts. Of these facts there is now no question, 
even among spiritualists themselves, that many have been due simply to 
wilful deception or trickery. Dr Mahan has here told over again how 
the imposition of the Davenport Brothers was exposed ; how a young 
American widow, under the name of “ Katie King,” played the réle of 
ghost for a time with much success ; how conjurers like M. Houdin in 
Paris, and Messrs Maskelyne and Cook in London, produce by sleight- 
of-hand many of the strangest feats of the “ spirits,” as levitation, “spirit- 
hands,” rope-tying and untying, flame-writing, and so forth. The truth 
is, these are no more than clever tricks, which have long been well known 
in the ancient homes of legerdemain in the east, and found useful by the 
lying priests and wonder-workers of all times. But Dr Mahan is sure 
that all this jugglery is an accretion which has gathered round a certain 
nucleus of more important and more difficult facts—facts not to be 
explained by wilful deception. That in “spirit circles” tables are 
moved by some non-muscular force, and rap out intelligent answers to 
questions, are, he holds, facts proved by such a mass of irreproachable 
and well-tested evidence, as to be beyond contradiction. Nor is he at a 
loss where to find the force by which such curious results are produced. 
It is simply that ill-understood but undeniable polar foree which has 
long been observed to shew itself in particular human organisms, under 
exceptional conditions, and to which the name of odylic or odic force has 
been commonly given, We should hardly say with Dr Mahan that its 
effects are “ of almost everyday occurrence in the world.” But examples 
are given to shew that (apart from so-called “ spirit manifestations” 
altogether) this force has been at times sufficient to produce violent 
attraction or repulsion of ponderous bodies, as well as loud and long- 
continued sounds. With it, too, seem to be connected the whole pheno- 
mena of mesmerism and clairvoyance. Here, therefore, we have a 
perfectly natural and (as our author calls it) “mundane” cause, 
independently known to science, which is sufficient to account for all the 
indubitable physical facts—the motions and the knocks of tables when a 
“medium” is present. The medium is simply a mesmeric subject in 
whom the odylic-force is strongly developed. So far, spiritualists need 
not object to Dr Mahan’s conclusions. The controversy really opens 
when we approach the set of facts which indicate that such mere physical 
effects are under intelligent control. When e.g. an alphabet of “ raps” 
is agreed on, and the table answers correctly, or, at least, intelligently, 
any question you like to ask—and of this as a fact our author entertains 
no doubt whatever—the question arises, In what intelligence does this 
power to guide the odylic-force reside? Spiritualists reply, In disembodied 
spirits from the other world. Dr Mahan replies, In the men and 
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women themselves who compose the “circle” for the time being. In 
other words, animal-magnetic or odylic-force is a nervous force under 
the control of the will, consciously or unconsciously exerted; and 
the responses which are obtained through the medium in a séance, 
simply reflect the thoughts on which the questioner has his own mind 
fixed. The questioner is in mesmeric rapport with the medium ; and 
the mind of the latter acts, therefore, according to the well-known phen- 
omena of mesmerism, in obedience to the mind and will of the latter. 
That some place must be allowed to the action of this cause, is conceded 
by spiritualists themselves, To prove that all the facts lead us up to 
this explanation, and that this will adequately explain the facts, is the 
chief design of Dr Mahan’s very interesting volume. We must refer to 
its pages such of our readers as desire to judge for themselves how far he 
has made out his case. The leading facts on which he insists are just 
these : that when the answer to a question is known to the questioner 
and in his thoughts, then the answer comes right ; that if the questioner 
purposely divert his mind from the true answer to a false one, the false 
one will be given ; that where the questioner is himself in uncertainty, 
no answer can be got, or only a confused one ; that where the fact does 
not lie within the questioner’s knowledge, but would lie within that of 
the assumed “ spirit,” a correct reply is very rarely obtained indeed ; 
and that it is possible for a person of strong and collected will to derange 
the responses, or make the “ spirit” utter any nonsense or falsehood he 
pleases, simply by silently willing it to doso. Supposing Dr Mahan to be 
right in these statements, it seems abundantly plain that we need 
assume the presence of no “ spirit,” save embodied ones. 

A large number of curious testimonies in support of this theory are 
given in the volume. America has been the chosen land of this modern 
delusion (although it has its weekly organs also in the London press), 
and it is fitting that from Amenica should come the most calm and 
careful and scientific attempts to explain it. Among these Dr Mahan’s 
deserve a prominent place. With a few faults of style (such as his fond- 
ness for the verb dementate), and stil] more rare errors of taste (such as 
his reference to an unpleasant poem of Robert Burns on p. 70), his pages 
are commendably free from that abuse of spiritualists in which their 
antagonists frequently indulge. He writes as a Christian gentleman and 
a scientific investigator ; and we can cordially advise those who wish to 
make a serious study of one of the strangest facts of our age, to consult 
his pages. 


Pilgrim-Memories ; or, Travel and Discussion in the Birth-countries of 
Christianity with the late Thomas Henry Buckle. By Jonn 8. 
Sruart-Guienniz, M.A. Longmans, Green, & Co. 1875. 


On the 9th January 1862, the author of this book met Mr Buckle on 
the Nile for the first time, and became his fellow-traveller during the 
last three months of his life. Mr Stuart-Glennie has kept his “‘memo- 
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ries” of this touching and memorable pilgrimage of his through the 
Sinaitic Peninsula and the whole length of Palestine from the public for 
a dozen years, and has chosen at last to publish them as the “ Proemium” 
(as he terms it) toa projected great work of his own on “the modern 
revolution.” For Mr Stuart-Glennie has at least this much in common 
with Mr Buckle, that he too has an ambitious literary task on hand, in 
which he proposes to find the key to human history, and especially to 
the history of religious belief. What he understands by the “ modern 
revolution,” is the impending abandonment of Christianity as an obso- 
lete and worn-out form of superstition, in favour of the new “ religion 
of humanity.” For a Scotchman brought up as a Calvinist aud Presby- 
terian, Mr Stuart-Glennie has succeeded pretty well in stripping himself 
of his beliefs. To him the Old Testament isa record of the silly and 
incredible legends of a barbarous Semitic tribe respecting their national 
god Jahveh,—a divinity quite as imaginary, and about as cruel, as Baal. 
Jesus is simply a Jew, born probably at Nazareth, but of whose life and 
lessons we know next to nothing with any certainty. Christianity is a 
new form of the old Osirian mythology of Egypt—the doctrine of a God- 
man put to death by the evil one, but reviving to be the Judge of man- 
kind, coming to attach itself to the almost unknown man Jesus. A 
personal God he rejects as an untenable hypothesis ; and theology, he 
holds, must ever be essentially superstition. From this sketch of the 
author’s position, it will readily be seen that his notes of travel through 
Bible lands must be something very different from the usual run of such 
books. The reader needs, in fact, to be not easily shocked; for Mr 
Stuart-Glennie appears to esteem it his duty, at every spot of peculiar 
sacredness to the Christian, to protest against the puerile and blundering 
beliefs which have made Sinai or Bethlehem venerable in the eyes of 
Christendom. <A “ gay flirtation” on the plain of Jericho, for instance, 
“had its chief zest from its giving, implicitly at least, the lie to all these 
‘sacred associations’ of the scene of it.” 

Painful as this is, however, the book is far from being without interest 
and value. It is made up, in about equal proportions, of travel notes 
proper, with capital vivid bits of rich oriental word-painting, and of 
records of philosophic discussions with Mr Buckle. Of the two, we for 
our own part prefer the scene-painting to the philosophy. For in the 
conversations reported we find more than we care for of Mr Glennie, 
and a good deal less than we should like of Mr Buckle. In truth, the 
great author of the History of Civilisation figures in this volume too 
often as a peg on which are hung the discursive speculations of his com- 
panion, or as a foil to set off that companion’s superior philosophy. The 
single point, too, around which differences between Mr Buckle and his 
reporter turn is one of which the reader is apt to grow just a little tired. 
Mr Buckle, it is well known, held that physical causes are adequate to 
explain all history. Mr Stuart-Glennie, like most other people, holds 
the reverse. But when one has satisfied oneself that moral forces are 
also historical factors, one has considerably lost interest in the long dis- 
cussions with which the travellers beguiled the tedium of eastern rides. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to tire of Mr Stuart-Glennie’s 
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descriptions of eastern scenes,—such, for example, as this brief sketch of 
Nazareth : 


“ Having crossed the great plain and ascended the rocky Galilean hills 
—their sides browsed by goats, and their recesses wooded —we followed 
a winding path in a rugged upland, and looked down at length on a 
little glen, but a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad, though with 
many narrow offshoots into the encompassing hills. It was all one corn- 
field, about cactus-hedged gardens. Its elevated position and small size 
would in the Scottish Highlands probably have given it such a physi- 
cally-descriptive name as ‘ Ardgleannan.’ Let, then, those who are ac- 
quainted with places that have or might have such a name in Gaelic, 
plant the fig and the olive for the pine and the birch, and scent the 
rounded rocky summits with wild thyme instead of heather, and the 
will have a pretty accurate physical conception of the glen of Sonedh 
(Nasirah). Clinging to the steep side of the northern hill, which over- 
tops the others, and is crowned by a white-domed wely, is the large 
stone-built village ; in its lower quarter, a great pile of buildings within 
high-gated walls, and surmounted by a white tower—the Convent and 
Church of the Annunciation.” 


An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible. By Joun W. 
Hatey, M.A. Dickinson & Higham. 1875. 


Modern infidelity possesses no more effective weapon for disturbing 
confidence in the Bible than the charge of self-contradiction and general 
inaccuracy which has been so eagerly advanced and supported by nega- 
tive critics of recent times. Not that the method of attack is at alla 
new one, for as far back as the early days of the conflict between 
Christianity and Paganism it was vigorously plied ; and perhaps timid 
minds would be considerably reassured if they did but remember that 
nearly all the chief points of assault were pressed then perhaps more 
vigorously than ever since, with the result of total failure. But though 
the various discrepancies are more or less discussed in the Fathers, com- 
mentaries, and harmonies, there was no comprehensive aud complete 
examination of them till this volume of Mr Haley’s appeared. Starting 
with a good plan of classification, and combining thoroughness with 
brevity, he presents each difficulty candidly, compares the views of the 
best critics, and furnishes the solution or solutions that commend them- 
selves. As to the decision come to upon particular issues, there will, of 
course, be difference of opinion ; but when the reader differs from Mr 
Haley in the explanation preferred, he will always find help in the 
transparent statement of the point, and in the collection of critical 
opinions accumulated with so much painstaking and skill. Especial 
commendation is due to the ability and good sense displayed in the first 
part, where the author briefly discusses the origin, design, and results of 
the discrepancies, real and alleged, in the text of Scripture. In this 
matter, friends of the Bible have frequently played unwittingly into the 
hands of foes by taking up an extreme and untenable position, claiming 
for the records of revelation an undue and magical accuracy in externals 
and matters where minute precision is not necessary and did never 
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exist. No wonder that a painful feeling of insecurity has been produced 
by acquaintance with the undoubted facts of the case in misinstructed 
minds which had started with this undue expectation and false conception 
of the character of the inspired record. The chief popular force of the 
attack originates in this error on the part of the defence. Whatever 
other power of imposing on the uninitiated it possesses, resides mainly in 
its absurd exaggeration and invention of difficulties which have either 
little or no existence in fact. Mr Haley’s frank, judicious, and yet 
trenchant treatment of the question most effectively disarms it of both 
these sources of imposition, and reduces the whole controversy to its true 
and very inoffensive proportions. The contents are rendered accessible 
by copious indices, and thus the volume will prove a handy and useful 
book of reference for practical as well as for apologetical ends. 


Noble Workers: A Book of Examples for Young Men. By H. A. Paar, 
author of “ Golden Lives,” &. London: Daldy, Isbister,& Co. 1875. 


This book is a worthy companion to Mr Page’s former volume on 
“Golden Lives,”” There is no subject of more universal interest than 
biography, and we know no writer of the present day who possess the 
gifts of a biographer in a higher degree than the author of “ Noble 
Workers.” He does not so much attempt to judge men, as to understand 
them; and having understood them, he shews us what were the real 
motives and purposes of their lives. How catholic his sympathies are 
will appear from the names of the men who are truthfully and graphically 
portrayed in this volume. Bishop Patteson and Charles Knight, Robert 
Chambers and Duncan Matheson, Sir Donald Macleod and Henry Alford, 
besides other less known characters, are all described and appreciated with 
discernment, sympathy, and unfailing good feeling. Most cordially do we 
commend the book to those for whom it is specially intended—young men ; 
but many others will be glad to read in Mr Page’s volume a short but 
interesting reswmé of those larger, although not often better, biographies 
which have appeared of some of the “ noble workers” who recently lived 
among us, and whose labours deserve to be held in remembrance. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We have received the first volume of The Expositor (Hodder & Stough- 
ton), which scarcely needs, we suppose, an introduction to our readers. 
The work fulfils the promise of its preface, that it would throw light 
upon the sacred page. The best results of research are set forth by a 
company of our best men from all churches, under the leadership of Mr 
Samuel Cox, who is an expositor par excellence. The third volume of 
Dr Whedon’s Popular Commentary on the New Testament (Hodder & 
Stoughton), comprising Acts and Romans, we can commend for careful 
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work and instructive notes, as we have done the former volumes, The 
introductions to the books are full of information. It must be noted, 
however, that Dr Whedon expounds the Epistle to the Romans as an 
Arminian. Genesis, with Notes, by the Rev. J. N. Garland, M.A. (Riv- 
ingtons), is the production of a good Hebrew scholar. He gives full 
notes on the Hebrew words, and aims in his translation at “ restricting 
each Hebrew word to one English word,” and conversely. Only two 
chapters of Genesis have yet been published. Another small instalment 
of a proposed large critical work on the Psalms is given by the Rev. W. 
R. Burgess, M.A., in his Commentary on the 68th Psalm (Williams & 
Norgate). His aims are only archeological and literary ; but all work 
of this kind, even when the spiritual is entirely overlooked, as here, is in 
its own way helpful. We despair of giving our readers any idea of the 
drift of The Analytical Interpretation of the System of Divine Government 
of Moses, by James Lindsay, M.A., LL.D. (Williams & Norgate). This 
attractive title is prefixed to a book which tells us in sentences not less 
intelligible than any others in its pages, that “ The God of Abraham was 
a lord when it was 119 days, one-fifth of an Athor period, checked by 
Sara or the definite average of Mercury. The change from Sara to Sarai 
indicates a change to an eclipse period of 177 days”! The Church in the 
Cherubim ; or, The Glory of the Saints, by the Rev. J. G. Tanner, M.A. 
(Hatchards), is a volume of most nourishing spiritual sermons on all the 
passages of Scripture in which the cherubim are mentioned. But we con- 
ceive that the author’s foundation idea that the cherubim are typical of 
the redeemed is entirely erroneous. Their position at Eden gate, on the 
excluding tabernacle veil, and side by side with the elders as seen by 
John, shew them to be distinct from men, first hinderers of guilty man 
from life, then fellow-worshippers with reconciled man. They are sym- 
bols of the manifold powers and glories of God among which He has 
dwelt for ever. Amariah, a member of the Free Church of Scotland, has 
made, in The Judgment of Babylon the Great (Johnstone & Hunter), 
another well-meant but utterly unsatisfactory attempt to fix what God 
has left undefined. The writer believes that he can describe what is 
“ not seen as yet,” but hoped for, and he fails. We cannot trust him as 
a guide in his “ walk over the field of prophecy from 1870 to the end of 
time,” of which hour no man kuoweth. Messrs Blackie & Son have 
issued a new edition of the Rev. John Barr's well-known Bible Reader's 
Assistant, which is an index and dictionary of the Bible, a very useful 
book for those who have not access to fuller works. 

Of books calculated to quicken Christian life and action, we have plea- 
sure in commending Showers of Blessing, by Dr W. Landels (Nisbet & 
Co.), asa stimulus to ministerial work ; Working for Jesus, by Rev. J. 
A. R. Dickson (Religious Tract Society), giving hints for individual 
dealing with souls ; and Jn the Power of the Spirit, by Rev. W. E. 
Boardman (Daldy & Isbister), which urges the acceptance of the present 
power and indwelling of the Holy Ghost in fervent words, illustrated by 
many appropriate anecdotes. We have not chanced upon any passages 
in this book open to the objections rightly urged against some utterances 
of the so-called Perfectionists. Quiet Thoughts, by Martha Careful, and 
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The Golden Chain, by Miss Marsh (both Nisbet & Co.), are useful for 
lending to the sick or aged. 

It used to be a serious defect in the education of Presbyterian ministers, 
that no provision was made for their instruction in the practical work of 
the pulpit and of visitation. The institution of chairs of Pastoral 
Theology, and the employment of students in district mission work, have 
in late years supplied this deficiency in great measure, but still the young 
minister often has to begin his work with much to learn and unlearn. 
To meet his case there are now many books on sermon preparation, which 
we have from time to time noticed, and we have before us two small but 
useful volumes regarding other branches of ministerial duty. Social 
Prayers, by the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D. (Williams & Norgate), is a book 
of examples of pulpit prayers for a month ; and An Order for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick, by Dr J. C. Lees (Blackwood & Sons), gives hints on its 
own subject. If these books are taken, not in the letter, but in the spirit, 
not as giving stereotyped models, but living suggestions to be modified 
by individual experience and common sense, they may be profitably used 
by every young minister. 

Several books relating to the controversies of the day, and to defence 
of orthodox religion, are before us, Problems of Faith (Hodder & 
Stoughton) is the title of the four lectures delivered in the English 
Presbyterian College last spring by the Duke of Argyll, Professor Watts 
of Belfast, Dr D. Fraser, and Mr W. Carruthers, F.R.S., on presently 
debated topics. This is the third series of these lectures, and will be 
found a valuable defence of the truth. Thomas Cooper has at last 
printed his lectures on The Verity of Christ’s Resurrection (Hodder & 
Stoughton), which he has delivered in almost every important town in 
Great Britain. It is, as he calls it, an “appeal to the common sense of 
the people,” and a powerful one. In Born of Water and of the Spirit 
(Dublin: Hodges & Foster), the Rev. C. H. Wright shews that he does not 
believe in baptismal regeneration, but yet has no objection to keeping 
the prayer-book as it is. A Brief Defence of Supernatural Christianity, 
by Dr John Kennedy (Daldy & Isbister), is a review of the book lately 
published called “Supernatural Religion.” This review is brief but 
powerful, and deserves a better form than the publishers have given it. 
Kentish Bache has written a Letter to Dr S. Davidson, in answer to his 
Essay against the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel (Hodges). 
Christian Truth and Plymouthism, by the Rev. P. Mearns (Edinburgh : 
Oliphant), appears, we are glad to see, in a second edition ; and the long 
celebrated Letters of Kirwan (i.e. the Rev. Dr W. Murray) appear in a 
new and cheap edition, with preface by Dr Cairns of Berwick (Johnstone 
& Hunter). This racy and truthful exposure of Papal errors and lies 
ought to be in the hands of all the people. Moral errors, which are the 
worst of all, are attacked in burning words by Dr Talmage of Brooklyn, 
in his Sports that Kill (London: Dickinson). With a directness and 
vehemence rarely heard from the pulpit, he assails the theatre, the 
drinking-places, and other abominations of worldly temptation. 

Dr Macaulay, editor of the Leisure Hour, and Dr C. J. Vaughan, of 
the Temple, have each a word to say on behalf of the lower animals. 
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The latter publishes a Sermon on Vivisection (Strahan), and the former 
treats the subject more at large in his Plea for Mercy to Animals (Religious 
Tract Society). It is to be hoped that these and similar protests will 
lead to some safe practical guarantee against needless cruelty. At the 
same time there is fear of the present agitation against scientific vivi- 
section being carried too far. 

The Baird Lecture for 1875, by Dr W. Smith, of North Leith, is on 
Endowed Territorial Work : its supreme importance to the Church and 
Country (Blackwood & Sons). It is a somewhat heavy special pleading 
for an Established Church ; and alongside of it may be set Dr Heury 
Burgess’ National Church of England Defended (Longmans). This 
author forgets to shew what is the National Church of England, but the 
task would be a hard one in the present state of the Episcopal Church, 
His labour is wasted in defending a non-existent phantasy. 

A very interesting pamphlet for Scotchmen is A Traveller's Sketch of 
Scottish Presbyterianism in 1824, by A. F. Gemberg, translated by Rev. 
R. Stothert, M.A., Bombay (T. & T. Clark). It will belp them to see 
themselves as another, and that other a very friendly, though discriminat- 
ing, critic, sees them. 

Two large books on one of the greatest curses and miseries of the 
age are before us, each of which makes an appeal to Christians to 
league themselves for its suppression. The Temperance Reformation 
and its Claims upon the Christian Church (Hodder & Stoughton) is a 
prize essay by the Rev. James Smith, of Tarland. The other is Christen- 
dom and the Drink Curse, by the Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A. (Partridge 
& Co.). The too well-known facts are in each stated clearly ; but for its 
dealings with the Scripture references to wine, the former is much to be 
preferred. No good can come of explaining away plain statements in 
the Bible about wine as being good in its place ; but all good from shew- 
ing that temperance always, and abstinence in some circumstances, must 
ever abide as the law of the kingdom of Christ. 

The Life and Labours of the Rev. Jeremiah Horrox (Hunt & Co.) is the 
story of a young man who died in 1641, at the age of twenty-two. He 
was the first who observed a transit of Venus ; and the publication of 
his life is due to the interest excited by the recent expeditions to observe 
the same phenomenon. He had a rare genius for mathematics and 
astronomy, and fully recognised the mighty Guide of all the stars. The 
Diary of James Calder (1712 to 1775), edited by Rev. W. Taylor (Stir- 
ling : P. Drummond), is the reproduction of the thoughts of a devout 
soul. It is deeply marked by the tone and tendencies of the somewhat 
fearful introspective spiritual life of the time ; but that is not a bad cor- 
rective of the over-confidence which seems to be a temptation at present. 

Messrs Nisbet & Co. send us another volume of the Golden Ladder 
Series, Urbane and his Friends, by that favourite writer of really good 
religious stories, Mrs Prentice. Parents may add this with pleasure to 
the libraries of the young people. 

In poetry, we have to notice a new edition of the Religious Tract 
Society’s Hymn-Book, which is still deficient in praise, and abundant in 
self-questioning, not to say self-condemning, hymns. Supplemental 
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Humans, by Dr Allon (Hodder & Stoughton), is a good addition to the 
well-known Congregational Hymn-Book. It contains recent hymns 
which congregations may add to the established favourites. Many of 
_ these have been already incorporated in the very good selection con- 
tained in the volume used by the English Presbyterians. Patriarchal 
Days, by John Watson (Simpkin & Marshall), is a dreary versification in 
Spenserian measure of the early Scripture story; and Mr Walter 
Sweetman, author of Lost Footsteps (Edinburgh Publishing Company), 
has also given us a “ poem” without poetry, founded on supposed inci- 
dents of the infancy of the world in the days when there were giants. 
No good intentions to spread the truth can persuade us to call that a 
poem which is dull, unmusical, and prosaic. The field to which the 
above two authors have gone for religious reasons has been searched by 
Mr Alfred Austin, for simply poetical reasons, in his Tower of Babel, 
whick was acknowledged in last number. 

In a short pamphlet, The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man 
Reconsidered (Eliot Stock, 1875), Mr T. K. Callard, F.G.S., shews pretty 
conclusively (1.) that supposing the flint implements of the Somme 
gravels and of the ossiferous caves to be hand-made, it cannot be proved 
that either the growth of peat and gravel beds and erosion of the valley 
in the one case, or the deposition of stalagmite flooring in the other, 
always proceeded at the same slow rate as at present ; and (2.) that it 
is exceedingly doubtful after all whether these chipped flints are hand- 
wrought, and not simply specimens picked from the heaps of nature’s 
own cleaving, where the lines of cleavage have yielded by chance forms 
which, more or less, resemble those given by savages to thin spear and 
hatchet heads. In either case, of course, the argument for an enormous 
antiquity in the race falls to the ground. We have also received a 
remarkably full and careful treatment of this whole question of human 
antiquity in the large transatlantic volume, entitled The Recent Origin 
of Man, by James C. Southall (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1875) ; but it 
comes to hand too late for criticism here. 





ErRATuM.—We regret that on p. 252 of our April number, in Dr Smith’s 
article on ‘‘ Family Worship,” the name of the Rev. C. Girdlestone, M.A., 
rector of Kingswinford, in Staffordshire, and author of the book under review, 
was confounded with that of Canon Girdlestone of Bristol.—Eb. 





